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Spring! 
pf in 5 » 
In her lovely Newport garden she stood—a bitter, 
disappointed, lonely woman at 33. 
It was spring—for every one but her. 
Ona branch of apple blossoms a robin poured out 
a gorgeous proposal in song. Deep in the wistaria, 
tiny wrens were mating. Beyond the hedge, a curly 
haired boy and a sweet slip of a girl walked silently 
hand in hand. But in her life there was no romance. 
Why was she still single? Once she could have 
picked and chosen from many suitors. Now she had 
none. Even time-tried women friends seemed to 
avoid her. She couldn't understand it .. . 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath )is the damning, unfor- 
givable, social fault. It doesn’t announce its presence 


Winning new users by thousands. Listerine 
Tooth Paste. The large tube 25¢. 





. . for everyone but her 


to the victims. Consequently it is the last thing people 
suspect themselves of having —dbutit ought to be the first. 

For halitosis is a definite daily threat to all. And 
for very obvious reasons, physicians explain. So 
slight a matter as a decaying tooth may cause it. Or 
an abnormal condition of the gums. Or fermenting 
food particles skipped by the tooth brush. Or minor 
nose and throat infections. Or excesses of eating 
and drinking. 

Intelligent people recognize the risk and minimize 
it by the regular use of full strength Listerine as a 
mouth wash and gargle. Night and morning. And 
between times before meeting others. 

Listerine quickly checks halitosis because Listerine 





P 


is an effective antiseptic and germicide* which imme 
diately strikes at the cause of odors. Furthermore, it 
is a powerful deodorant, capable of overcoming 
even the scent of onion and fish. 

Keep Listerine handy in home and office. Carry it 
when you travel. Take it with you on your vacation, 
It is better to be sate than snubbed. Lambert Phat- 
macal Company, St Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


’ r 7 

* 

Full strength Listerine is so safe it may be used in af 
body cavity, yet so powerful it kills even the stubbor 
B. Typhosus (typhoid) and M. Aureus (pus) germs i# 
15 seconds. We could not make this statement uales 
we were prepared to prove it to the entire satisfactio® 
of the medical profession and the U.S. Governmest 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 1 


[The Better Your Equipment---the Better Your Work]_——————————e¥ 


You Can Get Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder 
and Other Teaching Helps in Combination at Money-Saving Prices 


Order Now---Pay October 15th 


T's numerous teaching helps listed below and described 
elsewhere in this magazine may be ordered in combina- 
tion with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or The Path- 
finder at special reduced prices. 


By placing your order now for everything that you will be 
likely to need for your next year’s work, you will effect a sub- 
stantial saving as compared with ordering the items separately 
—and you need not send cash with order unless you prefer. 

. We shall be glad to have teachers place 
Our Credit Offer their orders now for Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and any of the various helps 











il Normal Instructor- 

| Primary Plans, 1 year $2.00 Both 

10 Large Full Color Pic- Only 
tures of your own selec- 00 
tion, with complete $4.00 
study material, all in an 
attractive portfolio (see You Save 
page 76) - = $3.00/ $1.00 























——Order Now—Pay October 15th 








Normal Instructor- Both Only 
Primary Plans, 1 year $2.00 $ 4 90 
e—— 


Primary Plans and Pro- 


. You Save 
jects (see page 10) 3.60 70 Cents 


The Pathfinder (see page 80) may be added 
to the above combination for 75 cents addi- 
tional or for $5.65 in all—a saving of 95 cents. 


Some Specimen Combinations --- Note the Substantial Saving 


offered in combination with these magazines at special reduced 
prices, with the understanding that payment need not be made 
until October 15th. 


Examine carefully the list of teaching helps below and select 
all that you will need for use in your work. Then fill out the 
convenient order blank provided below, and mail to us. Your 
magazines and other helps will be sent promptly and you need 
not pay the bill until October 15th. 


NOTE - if your Present stbscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
* or The Pathfinder has not yet expired, and you desire at this time 
to order one or more of the other teaching helps, it will be to your advantage to 
have your subscription extended for one year beyond present date of expiration 
and thereby get the benefit of the special combination prices. 







Normal Instructor- Both Only ,- [S , 7 ha 
Primary Plans, 1 year $2.00 4 90 “INSTRUCTOR. ‘ “i 
—— Plan Books— $ o— | AN ie 
3 volumes (see page a we 
10) - - - 3.60! 79 Cents 
The Pathfinder (see page 80) may be added 


to the above combination for 75 cents addi- 
tional or for $5.65 in all—a saving of 95 cts. 


oe gOulineg a <2 





Normal Instructor-Primary \ 
Plans, 1 year - - $2.00 


400 Games (see page 10) 1.50 $3 20 
or one Question — (see page 10) 
or Year’s Entertainments (see page 10) \yoy S 
or Pedagogical Pep (see page 10) ray Fagen 
or Prove It Yourself (see page 10) 
The Pathfinder (see page 80) may be added to 
the above combination for 75 cents additional or 
for $3.95 in all—a saving of 55 cents. 





The above are only a few of the many combinations that may be made up. Examine carefully the com- 
plete list of teaching helps below and make up your order for all that you will be likely to need next year. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


Complete List of Teaching Helps with Prices 





F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. Date 


(J Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. Price $2.00. 
Place cross (x) \ [_] Please send me The Pathfinder for 1 year. Price $1.00. 
in one = vo (J Please send me BOTH of the above magazines, 1 year. Price $2.75. 
Geerennin. C] Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year and Ten 
: Large Full Color Pictures with Study Material, in portfolio. Price $4.00. 
I have indicated below the numbers of the ten pictures selected. 





{Refer to the complete list of pictures on page 76 and draw a circle around the number 
of each of the ten pictures selected. | 

a = © 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 #185 #16 #17 «18 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 #35 36 
37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 #48 #49 «#50 SI S2 53 54 
55 56 57 58 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 











Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 





Q Instructor Pian Books, $2.90 additional C) How f Did it, 80 cents additional 

|) Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 1, 80 cts. add’! 

{) Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional (_] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 11, 80 cts. add’! 

L) Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional [_] Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 1, 65 cts. add’! 
ical Pep, $1.20 additional (] Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 11, 65 cts. add’! 

Lj The Year’s Entertai , $1.20 additional {-] Story-Book Poster Patterns, 65 cents add’! 

UL] Prove it Yourself, $1.20 additional (] Health Poster Patterns, 65 cents additional 


) How to Teach Spelling. $1.00 additional {_} Mother Goose Health Posters, 65 cents add’! 
0 Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 (_] School Window Decorations, 66 cents add’! 


additional [_] Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50 cts. add’! 
C Modern Number Methods, 80 cents additional (J Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 11, 50 cts. add’! 
This . {C1 I am enclosing herewith. 

Order totals $........ ......ecce-c:-0--+-+.--...which (CD I agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1929. 
Ses We aa oeeeconmaanen 
I ee aes State un. 


NOTE: Fox sutpeeriotions to, Normal, instructor-Primary, Plans to Canade, add 30 conts: to. other toreign countries, 








When Ordered Separately and in Combination——— 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, 1 year—10 numbers..$2.00 
THE PATHFINDER, 1 year—52 numbers (see page 80)................ 1.00 
BOTH OF THE ABOVE MAGAZINES, 1 year . 2.75 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, and Ten Large Full 
Color Pictures with Study Material, in portfolio (see page 76).. 4.00 
Special Reduced Prices on the Following Helps when ordered in Price Price when 
combination with any of the above. First column at right gives When _—|your order for 
oy a te ee 
iocieded te. combination “lodees with any of the above. Separately goven above. 
Instructor Plan Books, 3 volumes, cloth (See page 10) $3.60 $2.90 
Primary Plans and Projects, 1 volume, cloth (See page 10) 3.60 2.90 
Four Hundred Games, 1 volume, cloth (See page 10).. 1.50 1.20 
Seeley’s Question Book, 1 volume, cloth (See page 10) 1.50 1.20 
Pedagogical Pep, 1 volume, cloth (See page 10)... 1.50 1.20 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 volume, cloth (See page 10) 1.50 1.20 
Prove It Yourself, 1 volume, cloth (See page 10). 1.50 1.20 
How to Teach Spelling, 1 volume, cloth (see page 10) 1.25 1.00 
Present-Day Standards for Teaching, 1 vol., cloth (See page 10) 1.25 1.04 
Modern Number Methods, 1 volume, cloth (see page 10) 1.00 80 
How I Did It, 1 volume, cloth (See page 10).......... : ‘ 1.00 80 
Poems Teachers Auk For—Book I, 1 volume, cloth (See page 10) 1.00 80 
Poems Teachers Ask For—Book II, 1 vol., cloth (See page 10) 1.00 80 
Instructor Poster Patterns—Book I, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 10) 80 65 
Instructor Poster Patterns—Book II, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 10) 80 65 
Story-Book Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 10) 80 65 
Health Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 10)........ 80 5 
Mother Goose Health Posters, heavy paper covers (See page 10) 80 65 
School Window Decorations, heavy paper covers (See page 10) 80 65 
Instructor Jointed Toys—Book I, heavy paper cov. (See page 10) 60 50 
Instructor Jointed Toys—Book II, heavy paper cov. (See page 10) 60 50 
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tion may be controlled. 


ADJUSTABLE 


Window Shades 


iH w= a hygienic perfection that re- 
it flects an understanding of school- 
ft room lighting and ventilation needs, 
Draper Adjustable Window Shades stand 
out as the basis of school window shade 
comparison. Ideal for schoolroom use, 
because specially selected and processed 
material makes daylight mellow and 
soothing, thus preventing all glare and 
eyestrain. Adjustable — so that ventila- 


Built up to a standard—not down toa 
rice — the finest avaiiable raw material 
is used, with excellence of workmanship 
insured by nearly a quarter century of man- 
ufacturing experience. Installed in thou- 
sands of America’s finest schools, board 
members prefer the profitable investment 
Draper shades afford. For illustrated cat- 
alog describing the complete Draper line 
of School shades, address Dept. 0 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE COMPANY 





Spiceland 
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No. 3. Adjustable 


Indiana Roller Shade 
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Study Current Events 


“ 


current 


Wie the Pathfinder was started, 35 years ago, there was not a teacher in 


the land who would have understood the meaning of the term 
events” as applied to school work. 


ments of the day was unknown. 


Such a thing as studying the develop- 


The textbooks were regarded as gospel, and the 
whole world of knowledge was supposed to be confined within their covers. 


If the 


capital of a nation was changed, the teacher had to go on teaching the pupils the 
old capital until a new textbook was issued—and sometimes that was years. 


The Pathfinder is Your Best Means 


@ The Pathfinder has done yeoman service in converting the educators of the 


country away from this old-time dogma. 


Now a teacher who fails to keep pace 


with the affairs of the times is rated very low—though a few still manage to get 
by. The best way for a teacher to keep informed and to be prepared to answer 
the millions of questions that her pupils ask is to take the Pathfinder and read it 


every week of the year. 
finder is skillfully condensed. 


q@ But the Pathfinder is far more than a mere current events paper. 
magazine, covering every phase of human affairs. 


This takes very little time, for everything in the Path- 


It is a real 
It is the most widely quoted 


publication in the world—for the reason that everything in it is to the point. 


Every page is immensely worth while 


100 per cent interesting. 


@ Being published at the nation’s capital, the Pathfinder has sources of infor- 


mation not available in other places. 


every week you are missing something for which there is no substitute. 


If you and your pupils are not getting it 
Fhe cost 


is so insignificant that no school need be without it. We ask you to give it a test. 


Only a Cent a Copy for School Clubs 


q.A dollar will pay for 5 copies for 20 weeks, 10 copies for 10 weeks, 20 copies 
for 5 weeks, 25 copies for 4 weeks, 50 copies for 2 weeks or 100 copies for 1 week. 


Cash or credit. 


No school club orders for less than five copies or less than $1. 
For less than five copies the rate of two cents a copy a week applies. 


Sample 


copies (one week) will be supplied free for introductory purposes. 





Yearly subscriptions (52 issues) $1. 
Pathfinder and Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, both one year, $2.75. 
The Pathfinder is represented in the 
educational field by the F, A. Owen 
Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
Yearly subscriptions should be given 
to any of their agents or sent direct 


to them. 








Pathfinder Pub. Co., Washington,D.C. 
Please send ............ copies of the 


Pathfinder for ......... weeks, beginning 
with current issue. I understand these 
papers will cost one cent a copy per 
week. (No order for less than $1.) Send 


papers to ...... Wonsscencccnccascccescccccnescsacss 





SCHOOL CLUB ORDER BLANK™""™ 











| Important Notice 
Regarding Authorized Agents 


WE have large numbers of 
authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 








Atlanta Awaits Convention 
of N. E. A. 


The program for the convention of 
the National Education Association 
meeting, to be held June 28—July 4 in 
Atlanta, Ga., is not available in detail 
as we go to press, but names of speak- 
ers and their subjects will doubtless 
appear in the June issue of the Journal 
of the association. 

The convention theme is to be “Edu- 
cation for a New World.” The presid- 
ing officer will be Uel W. Lamkin, 
president of the Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College at Maryville, 
who is president of the association for 
1928-29. The general sessions will be 
held in the Atlanta Auditorium, and 
there will also be several sessions of 
the Representative Assembly. Among 
the speakers on the opening night will 
be William John Cooper, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Entertainments characteristic of the 
South, which will add unusual flavor 
to the week, will include a barbecue at 
which citizens of Atlanta will be hosts, 
a program of Negro music arranged by 
the National Association of Teachers 
in Colored Schools, and a pageant by 
pupils of the Atlanta schools. On the 
morning of July 4 there will be Inde- 
pendence Day Exercises, followed im- 
mediately by adjournment. It is con- 
sidered that this will permit teachers 
to attend summer schools, or to sail in 
time to attend the conference of the 
World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations in Geneva, Switzerland, from 
July 25 to August 3. 

Assistance in securing hotel rooms 
may be had from Fred Houser, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Atlanta Convention and 
Tourist Bureau, 208 Mortgage Guar- 
antee Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


a 


For the eighth year the City of Lon- 
don Vacation Course in Education, 
from July 26 to August 9, will attract 
teachers from many parts of the 
world. Last year twenty nations be- 
sides Great Britain were represented. 
Twelve series of lectures are offered, 
grouped under General Course in Edu- 
cation, Lecture Demonstrations of 
Teaching Method and Practice, and 
Special Classes for Foreign Students. 
Distinguished leaders in various fields 
conduct the courses. Students have an 
opportunity to see the notable places 
of London and its vicinity under ex- 
pert guidance, and entertainments are 
provided for their enjoyment. For 
enrollment form and detailed informa- 
tion, address Secretary, The City of 
London’ Vacation Course in Education, 
Montague House, Russell Square, Lon- 
don, W, C, 1, England, 
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High Schoo! Course | 
in 2 Years 


inside two 
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this simplified 
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SCHOOL 


trance to 
Free Builetio: 


AMERICAN 
Dept. HAG7, Drexel Av. & 58th St, © A.8.1923 





Government Positions 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail Clerks, 
Postmasters, Department Clerks, and many others, 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pay. 
Only common school education required. Examina. 
tions often. ds appointed each year. Send 
for our Civil Service Catalog No. 6. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 


MUSIC LESSONS voir HOME 


You can read music like this quickly 


pa 4, for our = peomar. I tells how tolean 
Beginners or advanced players. Your only apunsen 
8c per day for music and postage used. 

American Schoo! of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


Byron W. King School of Oratory 


Summer Session June 10 to August 2 
Course of Instruction for all kinds of Public Speaking 
and Entertaining, Teaching, Church Activities, Ete. 
Diplomas and Degrees Granted. Remedial Instruction 
for Stammering and other defects of Speech and Voice. 
Play-Coaching, Music, Dancing. Send for Catalogue. 

Address, KING’S SCHOOL 
Mt. Oliver Station, PITTSBURGH, PA. 






































High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


a FiPHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
et Made from any good photograph 
4) Original returned. 
ee Size 2%x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mic. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [24th year.) 
For teachers, extension workers, tea rooms, lun 

makers, homemakers, ete. Illus. 10- 
page booklet, “The Profession of Home-Making” , FREE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58th St.,Chicage 











institutions, candy 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words, Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
JOHN H, ARNOLO, Cedar Falis, lowa 















SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous Sy 
lesson course in writing and marheting of 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRiTEs's 
aes | -- tS - 

ihe Dept. ag — Springtietd. Mast 


THE LAKE VIEW HOSPITAL 


School of Nursing (accredited) offe Tree-year course in ge 
nursing to High School graduates over 18. Affiliations with Tw 
Illinois Training School, and Visiting Nurse Assn. Classes ente 
May, August and January. For information address, 
DIRECTOR OF NURSES, 4420 Clarendon Avenue, Chicas 


Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School, Col- 
lege and Professional Courses. Hom¢ 




























Study Bulletin FREE. : 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. ¢. 














Miss Compton’s School for Retarded Girls 


Out in the Middle West. Established 1901 
Combination of city and country privileges. 
enrollment. Highest encomiums from patrons. 

Fanny A. Compton, Directress, 3809 Flad Ave., St. Louis, M+ 





i 

ROWN’S Home Study School foie 

ing, Shorthand, Typewriting Accounting, L**: 

Salesmanship and all related subjects. Write { 
Dept. N. I., Peoria, Ill. 


complete information. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIM ARY PLANS BRANCH OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 603 Chestnut St. 
HOWARD R. MYERS in charge 
































— INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 

published on the 15th of the month previous to 
+ date it bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month. It is published only 
during the school year, numbers for July and 
August being omitted. 


. of DES MOINES (Ia.) OFFICE, 
gence: § VOLUME XAXVE a © sth Floor Royal Union Lite Big, 
DISCONTINUANCE—AIlll subscriptions will be dis- ishe y J. C. OUDERKIRK in charge , 

ntinued at expiration. SAN FRANCISCO (Calif.) OFFICE, 
eanawats=Po insure no interruption in the re- F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 554 Mission St. 


ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not 
later than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus 
the renewal of a subscription expiring with the 


K. A. PLOUGH in charge 


English and European Subscriptions 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





























agen number should reach us before February F. A. OWEN, President H. G. FOWLER, Vice-President a Received by ARTHUR F. BIRD 
. etc. ediord St., Strand, London, England 
ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS or és must reach us F. C. OWEN, Secretary W. B, BUNDY, Treasurer glan 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the . a 
| following month's issue (the first of December for ai i -. ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
LIMOIS the January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will . P . ; 
— Tad og hag A ge amen teagnadyrectnnbeenngpnndy thn Normal Instructor Established 1891, Primary Plans Established 1903—Consolidated 1914 CHARLES E. GARDNER, Manager 
remitting 3c in stamps to postmaster at former ‘ 2703 Mather Tower, 
net te BP age peal AS Ten Numbers Each Year—September to June Inclusive 75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IN. 
AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in eno. V, mneaee © 
h locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. % A , Eastern Representative 
ete Yair copies and all n:cessary material furnished $2.00 a Year 30 cents a Copy Room 1002, 110 W. 34th St., New York City 
ligh free on application. 
om ¢ v ISERS . r F P SIMPSON-REILLY 
en- our eee age a ee Entered as second-class mail matter April 21, 1914, at the post office, Dansville, N. Y., under Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
This isfy 0 y : Te 
rr and the merchandise or service which they offer. Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1929, by F. A. Owen Publishing Company. 201 Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Any transactions proving unsatisfactory to our sub- a 
scribers should be reported to us immediately. - ~< HOME OFFICE, Dansville, N. Y. 
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ns ICTURES are becoming d UNSHINE and air, pleas- 
oan ever more indispensable TABLE OF CONTENTS ing wall surfaces, plants 
‘mim. J to the teacher who endeavors to I I sinsissnsissiiaiiinniiniiasehisiteainsiatitnidiiaaeibanietaisbetnl Clark—Lemos 15 and flowers, and neatness and order 
Sen truly educate the children under her SHALL WE USE A TEACHER-RATING PLAN?..................00-++- --D. J. Kelly 16 are essential, but not enough,” re- 
SCE 5 - ji ; THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORTATION ON WATER........ F. L. DuMond 17 7 s 
care. With this fact in mind, we MoTHER GOOSE HEALTH POsTER.......................... Bess Bruce Cleaveland 18 marks Mabel Hutchings Bellows, in 
— : : fi HEALTH HABITS FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN .......... James Frederick Rogers 19 her article this , entitled “Mak- 
eet mm He ecncnnsigs anes — FLOWERS OF THE ARID REGIONS........................ Salome Comstock Miller-20 : anhaagyste : " 2 
ME rotogravure picture section, a fea- _ NATURE’S SUMMER SCHOOL.....0..00.00..00..0.00--0cc0scee00ee0s Maude Wood Henry 21 ing the Schoolroom Attractive. 
ture which will be continued next EVELOPING PRIMARY READING SKILLS........ Florence Eilau Bamberger 22 She explains in some detail how to 
: : "A BLACKBOARD READING LESSON......................-.-. Bess Bruce Cleaveland .23 ‘ x 
year. This month the section con- DRAWING IN THE First GRADE... _Jessie Todd equip the schoolroom in a way to 
: hot h lementin MAKING THE SCHOOLROOM ATTRACTIVE..~........ Mabel ‘Hutchings Bellows_26 appeal to children’s interests. 
| ble — < _ “— “ A CALENDAR FOR JUNE.................c0cccscecsccecesssseeeeoes Bess Bruce Cleaveland 27 . 
eavat f three of our articles—“The Devel- SAMMY’s FISHING TRIP TO THE GRAND BANKS....F'lorence E. Matthews 28 
Chicage. ent of Transportation on THE INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA—IL.......... Mabel Ansley Murphy 29 : : 
—;wu—. . eaten DECORATIVE DESIGNS FROM STATE FLOWERS. . AN article last month, entitled 
Water,” “The Instruments of the Florida: The Orange Blossom...............................-.--. John T. Lemos 30 ‘The Instruments of the Orches- 
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ICTURE study reaches its maximum of in- 

terest and value only when beauty of col- 
or, as well as of form and composition, can be 
shown. During the coming year we shall 
continue to use full-color reproductions of 
famous paintings as our cover subjects. 

The picture study lessons will again be 
written by Gertrude Herdle, Director, Me- 
morial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, New York. Under Miss Herdle’s 
supervision, this gallery co-operates with the 
public schools of Rochester, giving special in- 
struction to talented pupils, and providing 
courses in the history and appreciation of art. 
As a representative of the Association of Art 
Museum Directors, Miss Herdle is a member 
of the Federated Council on Art Education. 
In the last few years she has visited many art 
centers both here and abroad. 


HE development of a health education pro- 

gram for the elementary school will be 
discussed next year by Maud A. Brown, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Co-operative School 
Health Service, University Extension Division, 
University of Kansas. Miss Brown was for- 
merly supervisor of health in the schools of 
Fargo, North Dakota, where she organized the 
now well-known demonstration of health edu- 


cation methods. oo of %e 


A NUMBER of projects in primary hand- 


craft, dealing with modeling, weaving, 
raffia work, and allied subjects, will be pre- 


pared by Mary B. Grubb.*. Miss. Grubb, who - 


has been a teacher and supervisor of art, is the 
author of several books on handcraft. 


CHOOL activities growing spontaneously 

out of children’s natural interests will be 
treated in several articles written for us by 
Mabel Hutchings Bellows, an occasional con- 
tributor to this magazine. She was for two 
years principal of Kensington Experimental 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, where she or- 
ganized and developed an activity curriculum, 
based on the project philosophy. 


RTICLES on the teaching of geography 

in the elementary grades will be con- 
tributed by DeForest Stull, Associate in Geog- 
raphy and Head of the Geography Department, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. He 
is the author of A Course of Study in Geog- 
raphy, and, in collaboration with Roy W. Hatch, 
A Unit Fusion Course in the Social Studies for 
Junior High Schools. Mr. Stull is president 
of the New York State Council of Geography 
Teachers, and first vice-president of the na- 
tional organization. He is now preparing a 
geography for the junior high school. 


new-, ideas, ecucaiionally sound, which 


A Panoramic View 
of Forthcoming Issues 


HARACTER education, generally recog- 

nized as a vital responsibility of the 
school, is in practice often neglected. No 
doubt this is due to the fact that many teach- 
ers, although interested in cultivating desirable 
traits, have little idea of how to proceed. To 
help teachers in this field, Marietta Johnson, 
the founder and director of the School of Or- 
ganic Education, at Fairhope, Alabama, will 
write for us next year three articles dealing 
with sincerity, obedience, and tolerance. In 
her school, Mrs. Johnson aims to provide right 
conditions for the development of the child, 
and her long experience in this work enables 
her to speak with authority on the subject. 





A Wealth of Material 
Awaits You 


URING these last few weeks of 

school, when examinations and plans 
for the summer loom large on the teach- 
er’s horizon, the question of neyt year’s 
work is none too interesting. Even the 
most jaded teacher, however, might well 
feel a thrill of anticipation if she knew 
what the next ten issues of Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans held in store 
for her. 

‘Never has the magazine been so filled 
to everflowing with helpful material as 
it promises to be through the coming 
year. A large number of primary read- 
ing pages, carefully graded as to subject 
matter and vocabulary; more primary art 
work and -handcraft than ever before; 


teachers in the field have tried and not 
found wanting—all assure to the teacher 
assistance of the most valuable kind. 
There will also be presented biography, 
history, nature study, literature, geog- 
raphy, health and nutrition, arithmetic, 
applied design, picture study, and many 
other subjects. 

Experts of national repute will dis- 
cuss, in simple but scientific fashion, what 
and how to teach, current trends in 
American education, and many other 
problems of theory and practice. The 
teacher who wishes to become a leader 
in her chosen field will gain much from a 
study of these discussions. 

* Since it is manifestly impossible to de- 
scribe, in the space at our disposal, more 
than a few of our series, information in 
regard to other series and single articles 
will be given in the magazine from month 
to month. : 

tk Be % ok 

May we remind you that we always 
welcome practical contributions dealing 
with educational subjects. Material 
should be addressed to Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans, 514-516 Cutler Build- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y. 

















E teaching of history in the intermediate 

grades will be the subject of a series of 
articles by Mary G. Kelty, author of Teaching 
American History in the Middle Grades of the 
Elementary School, and The Beginnings of the 
A teacher of 
wide experience, Miss Kelty has recently re- 
signed her position as supervisor of the de- 


American People and Nation. 


partment of social studies in State Teachers 
College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, in order to de- 
vote more time to the writing of history texts 
for children. 


EOGRAPHY and history will be inter- 
G preted in terms of their correlation with 
art in several articles by Indianola Willcuts, 
who will illustrate her subject with practical 
examples of such work. Miss Willcuts is di- 
rector of art education in the public schools of 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


RTICLES on the school lunch, with its 
relation to health and nutrition, will 
again be furnished us by Mary Agnes Davis. 
Miss Davis brings to our readers the results of 
her experience as instructor in quantity cook- 
ery at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
as well as the point of view gained in her years 
of elementary-school teaching. 


SERIES of nine insect stories, suitable 

in content and vocabulary for the first 
grade, will be contributed by Lina M. Johns 
and May Averill, teachers in Dodgeville, Wis- 
consin. Doris L. Howard is to illustrate the 
stories for us. Miss Johns and Mrs. Averill are 
co-authors of Moths and Butterflies, recently 
published by this company. 


N THREE aarticles on teaching children to 

use the library, Emeroi Stacy will discuss 
the selection of literature, the use of encyclo- 
pedias and the dictionary, and the choice and 
arrangement of reference material found in 
magazines. Miss Stacy has been for some time 
library teacher in the platoon schools of Port- 
land, Oregon. She is now doing library teach- 
ing in the Holladay Demonstration School. 


RIMARY stories dealing with the settle- 

ment of the United States, illustrated by 
Mabel Betsy Hill, will be written next year by 
Florence E. Matthews, a teacher of the second 
grade in the Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege. Emphasis will be laid not merely on 
colonies of the Atlantic seaboard, but also on 
pioneer settlements which made possible the 
winning of the West. Miss Matthews’ series 
in the magazine this year, and her recent book, 
City Stories, reveal her acquaintance with the 
needs and interests of primary children. 
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HREE articles on the teaching of English, 

by M. Ethel Brown, Elementary Super- 
visor, Schenectady, New York, will appear in 
our pages. She will discuss conditions leading 
to efficient expression, and standards for oral 
and written English, in both individual and 
group work. Miss Brown has taught in Wis- 
consin and Illinois city schools, in the state 
normal schools at both Bellingham and Cheney, 
Washington, and in the University Elementary 
School of the University of Chicago. 


ECORATIVE Designs from State Flow- 

ers” and civic frontispiece posters will 
again be furnished by John T. Lemos, instructor 
in drawing at Leland Stanford University, and 
assistant editor of School Arts Magazine. 


RIMARY children will enjoy the articles 
P on elementary science by F. L. DuMond, 
who is curator of education in the Kent Scien- 
tific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Also, 
Mr. DuMond will write for us articles on our 
national parks and other points of scenic in- 
terest. His understanding of children, his 
love of the out-of-doors, his extensive travels 
in North America, and his wide background of 
information gained from both study and ex- 
perience, make it possible for him to develop 
his subject in a way that will interest and in- 
struct his readers. 


EXT year we shall have a series of five 
Kathleen Stiles Spurway, 
whose contribution, “Bird-Stalking and Study,” 
appeared in our May issue. Mrs. Spurway’s ar- 
ticles, plentifully illustrated, will be helpful 
to teachers who wish to interest their pupils in 


articles by 


bird life, for she will discuss means of attract- 
ing birds, and of identifying them through a 
knowledge of their nests, plumage, and song. 
The first article, to be published early this fall, 
will be devoted to the subject of bird feeding. 
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Pictures in Rotogravure 


UR newest feature, an eight-page 

rotogravure picture section, which 
appears for the first time this June, is of 
the utmost interest and importance to 
teachers and pupils. In it will be found 
illustrative material for a large number 
of subjects. Four of the pages each 
month will be used for a special geogra- 
phy feature, while the other four will 
correlate directly with stories and ar- 
ticles in the magazine. Supplementing 
the numerous drawings and photographs 
which, as heretofore, will appear in the 
text, the picture section will make it 
possible for us to provide many more il- 
lustrations than ever before. History, 
geography, community life, music, art, 
literature, nature study, elementary sci- 
ence—almost all the subjects of the cur- 
riculum—will be touched upon, and there 
are few of them that cannot be vitalized 
and enriched by a liberal use of pictures. 
Obviously, such material is of more than 
temporary interest, and many teachers 
will doubtless preserve it for future 
reference, gradually building up a pic- 
ture file of lasting value. 











N INTERESTING feature next year will 

be primary arithmetic problems based on 
children’s literature, by E. J. Bonner, principal 
of the City Normal School, Rochester, New 
York. With the problems will be drawings 
illustrating them. Mr. Bonner has had wide 
and successful experience in the teaching of 
mathematics, and is at present collaborating on 
a series of arithmetic textbooks. 


HE series, “Great Characters in American 
History,” by Hollie Lee Mason, which has 
been running in our pages, giving biographical 
material concerning men who have shaped the 
destiny of the United States, will be continued 
next year. Mr. Mason will be remembered as 
the auhor of “Following an Old Buffalo Trail,” 
published in the magazine last spring. 


OUBLE-page outline posters for next 

year, dealing with the subject of safety, 
will be drawn by Bess Bruce Cleaveland. Her 
knowledge of children, together with her ex- 
perience as art supervisor and illustrator, well 
equips Miss Cleaveland to prepare handwork 
In addition to 
her posters, she will provide each month a de- 


material of value and appeal. 


sign for winddw decoration, a blackboard cal- 
endar, a language picture lesson illustrating 
kindness to animals, and other features of a 


similar nature. 


IOGRAPHICAL stories of great musicians 

will be written by Rebecca Deming Moore 
and illustrated by Mabel Betsy Hill. A fas- 
cinating series, “Stories about Books,” was 
contributed this year by Miss Moore, who is 
the author of When They Were Girls, a sup- 
plementary reader published by this company. 
Miss Moore is a frequent contributor to vari- 
ous children’s magazines. 


O TEACH children self-expression through 

painting, drawing, and modeling is to sup- 
ply them with experiences essential for normal 
development. Jessie Todd, several of whose 
articles we have used this year, is supervisor 
of art in the University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago, where she is doing pro- 
gressive work in this particular field. She will 
discuss in our pages next year various phases 
of creative expression, illustrating her articles 
profusely with examples of work done in her 
classes. Miss Todd is one of the contributing 
editors of School Arts Magazine. 


E ARE planning to use next year an occa- 

sional page devoted to imaginative sto- 
ries by Blanche Jennings Thompson, well 
known for her Silver Pennies, an anthology of 
children’s verse, and for her more recent book, 
The Golden Trumpets. Miss Thompson is a 
member of the English faculty of the City Nor- 
mal School, Rochester, New York, and is an 
extension lecturer in children’s literature at 
the University of Rochester. 


EVERAL manual training projects will be 

furnished by Daniel Darney; director of 
manual arts in Leominster, Massachusetts, He 
has had wide experience as a teacher of art and 
manual training, and has contributed to various 
professional magazines. 


N SIMPLE story form, Ellis C. Persing will 

tell of community life in city and country. 
Lillian O. Titus is to illustrate this series for 
us. Mr. Persing, assistant professor of ele- 
mentary science at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, was, in 1925, chairman of a 
committee to prepare a course of study in ele- 
mentary science for the schools of Cleveland. 
He has recently collaborated in the preparation 
of a series of readers, entitled Elementary 
Science by Grades. 
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The IDEAL Bookcase 
For tte SCHOOLROOM 





On Approval—Direct to User 


fz TIONAL oak 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Exceptionally well adapted for the school library. 
Furnished in different designs, materials and 
finishes, Sold direct from factory only, which 
insures you a permanent source of supply for 
additional! sections in the future, and also saves you 
the middleman's profit. Price of three sections 
with non-binding, disappearing, felt-cush 
glass doors, Universal Design, as illustrated above, 
in plain golden oak, $15.5; in quartered oak or in 
imitation mahogany or walnut, $18.25; in genuine 
mahogany or walnut, $23.50. Other styles and 
finishes at correspondingly low prices. 
on approval direct from nee | at Little Falls, 
N. Y., or warehouse at Kansas City, Mo. Write 
for new catalog No, 24, 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Branch Warehouse: Nansas City, Mo, 
New York Show Room, 130 W, find St, 


-———{Ready June 15th]|_——— 
How toTeach 


SPELLING 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


By FREDERICK S. BREED, 
Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, 

This book teils you how to select and 
grade a spelling vocabulary; how to 
organize lesson units; how to present 
each word to the pupils; how to direct 
the study of the pupils; how to measure 
spelling ability and diagnose spelling 
disability. It contains a spelling list of 
3,481 words derived from 20 scientific 
investigations. Itis both scientific and 

practical, 


Price $1.25, postpaid, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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Isterationa Typewriter tt. Te, 231 West Moaree St. Dept. 654, Chicago, i, 








Allied Professional Bureaus 
The Educators Exchange 


We recommend superior teachers for the better 
positions in colleges, public and private schools, 


Register Now. 


Marshall Field Annex Building, 
25 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 








“4 2 Quality reproductions. 
Application Photos! 92!" $1.00, or 26 for 
—_ 50. About 2 . 4. Doubleweight. Unmounted orig- 

Originals returned. Folders be each. 


KLINKNER STUDIOs, Dyersville, lowa 
SPRCIAL TRIAL OFFER: 


KODAK FILMS— 00 Next Kops’ Pica 
DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI,OHIO. 
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State Superintendent John Callahan 
of Wisconsin has been re-elected for 
his third term, without opposition. 


The city health department in Cin- 
cinnati is laying plans for the third 
annual summer round-up of pre-school 
children, through the co-operation of 
the Parent-Teacher Associations. Last 
year, according to Dr. W. Peters, 
city health director, 2,400 children were 
examined during May and June. 


Samuel Thomas May, president since 
1918 of the State Normal School at 
Dickinson, N. Dak., died in Rochester, 
Minn., April 19. For forty years he 
had been devoted to educational work. 
A graduate of the University of Iowa 
and the College of Law of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, President May served 
as a superintendent of schools in Iowa 
and South Dakota before being called 
to North Dakota to build up the newly 
established State Normal at Dickinson. 


The National Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, 8 West 40th Street, New York, 
offers, free of charge, leaflets on as- 

ects of the kindergarten. Teachers 
interested in starting a kindergarten 
may obtain blank petitions to be signed 
and presented to a school board. The 
association will lend an attractive set 
of posters, setting forth the value of 
the kindergarten. These may be dis- 
played to arouse community interest in 
providing early training for boys and 
girls. 


A three weeks’ Institute in the prin- 
ciples and practices of progressive edu- 
cation will be conducted by the Pro- 
gressive Education Association at 
Pennsylvania State College, July 1-19. 
It is open to teachers, principals, su- 
perintendents, and others interested in 
the newer attitude toward childhood 
and in better schools. The courses 
carry college credit. The Progressive 
Education Association has its head- 
quarters at 10 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

In Rochester, N. Y., the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union met from 
April 29 to May 2. More than 2000 
workers in the fields of nursery, kin- 
dergarten, and primary education at- 
tended. The conference opened with an 
address by Dean William F. Russell of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and closed with a nursery round table 
conducted by Miss Harriet M. Johnson 
of the Bureau of Educational Experi- 
ments, New York City. Other round- 
table conferences followed organized 
visitation of schools. Character edu- 
cation, child development, and curricu- 
lum progression were themes discussed. 


Robert Maynard Hutchins, dean of 
the Yale Law School, and only thirty 
years of age, has been chosen president 
of the University of Chicago. He will 
be the youngest head of a major edu- 
cational institution. He became secre- 
tary of Yale University while still a 
student in the Law School, and two 
years ago was appointed law dean. 
His father is president of Berea College 
in Kentucky. A brother, twenty-six 
years old, is head of the institution 
known as Yale-in-China, and another 
brother is a teacher in Westminster 
School at Simsbury, Conn. His mother 
is a Mount Holyoke College graduate, 
and his wife attended Yale as a student 
in sculpture at the School of Fine Arts. 
Robert Hutchins, after two years at 
Oberlin, went to France when eighteen 
years old to drive an ambulance, and 
later to serve with the Italian army. 
He was awarded the Croce di Guerra. 
Returning, he entered Yale where he 
worked his way through by organizing 
a co-operative tutoring bureau. 

i 


A colored pictorial map of California, 
16 inches by 23 inches in size, showing 
by means of humorous thumb-nail 
sketches the notable places and varied 
occupations and diversions of the state 
—with a border of historical pictures— 
will be sent on receipt of 50 cents by 
F. S. McGinnis, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Southern Pacific Company, 
Dept. B, 65 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif, 
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PAUL YATES, Manager 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


616-620 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


“A rose by any other name would smell as sweet’’ 


Dept. N Twenty-third Year 


I don’t know that you pick your agency by the sound of its name, | 
have a short name, easy to remember, but best of all, I have one of the 
most efficient personally conducted teachers’ agencies in the country, 
In my belief we have one of the largest teachers’ agencies in the 
United States, yet every recommendation is made by me personally, 
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The Old Reliable Agency—47th Year a 


CLARK—BREWER 


Write for “‘The Teacher and Teachers’ Agency’’, full of keen suggestions about job getting. 
SIX AGENCIES for ONE MEMBERSHIP in any C—B AGENCY. 


CHICAGO, 64 E. Jackson; MINNEAPOLIS, Globe Building; NEW YORK, Flatiron Building: 
KANSAS CITY, N. Y. Life Building; PITTSBURGH, Jenkins Arcade; 
SPOKANE, WASH., Cham.Comm. Building. 
Splendid positions in Normals and Suburban and City Schools. Music and Physical Education 
Teachers get our departmental personne! registration forms. 














MID-NATION 
TEACHERS’ 
SERVICE 

6625 DELMAR 


BOULEVARD 
ST. LOUIS, MO. me. 


WESTERN 


REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


During my fifteen years of experience in placing 
teachers, I have placed hundreds. We cover 
many states. If you are interested in grade, 
high school or college vacancies, please write 
H. D. Yates, Manager. 














A TEACHERS’ PLACEMENT BUREAU 

Kindergarten, Primary, Grade, High School, 
College. Vacancies wan 

228-229 Mfrs. Exc. Bidg., 8th and Wyandotte, 








W. Million, A. M., Pres. and Mgr. 


MIDWEST TEACHERS BUREAU #22325: 


N. B. LILEY, Prop. Kansas City, Kansas Bousgeeges an 


TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF 
THE FOLLOWING STATES: css oer. tnt Kons, Meta Ne 
Oklahoma, TVA Utah, Wyoming, Should Write Immediately. Free enrollment. Prompt Service. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colo. 


Montana Teachers Agency 


A. GEORGE RUDOLPH, Mgr., Baker, Mont. 


WESTWARD HO! ALASKA to NEW MEXICO 


Normal and College Graduates needed. Enroll Now. Splendid positions in all departments 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, Member N.A.T.A. MISSOULA, MONTANA 
The South and West Offers Best Opportunities to Teachers 


During the past 35 years The Bell Teachers’ Agency has placed thousands of teachers in 
this field. It works earnestly, faithfully and successfully for its members. 
For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Nashville, Tenn. 


YERGENSEN TEACHERS AGENCY, (oe (pee Ban en tie Ui 


Now is the time to enroll for 1929 positions BRANCH OFFICE, 314 W. Center St., ~peame Idabe. 
in the West. OLIVE MAY JONES, Mer 


Kansas City, Mo. 














Needs grade and rural teachers 
Serves Northwestern and Moun- 
tain States. Personal, prompt ani 
reliable service. Write for enroll- 
ment blank. 














Teachers’ Agencies Continued on Page 8. 





.Complete Your Professional Training by Attending One of the 


Palmer Method Summer Schools 


NEW YORK, N.Y. BOULDER, COLO. 
July 1 to August 2 June 17 to July 19 


The Most Successful Teachers and Supervisors of Handwriting 
have at one time or another in their careers attended one of these schools for 
expert training in every phase of penmanship teaching; for professional and social 
contact with the leaders in this field, and for general professional advancement. 
You will enjoy the work under an expert staff of teachers; you will enjoy the 
splendid school spirit, and you will find at the end of the five weeks’ course that 
your work has been made easier and better. 


Send Today for the 1929 Summer School Catalog 
Read in it what others have said about the training received at the Palmer 
Method Summer Schools. Read the complete description of the course and see 
how you will find new enthusiasm and new inspiration in your subject. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Terminal Sales Building 
Portland, Ore. 


2128 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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DeVry 
School 


Have been tested in schools for five years— 
and 86 reels: are ready for immediate use. 


They may be rented 


== School Projectors from $37.50 to $300.00 === 


DeVry 


Summer School of Visual Education 


FREE TUITION: 


Northwestern University McKinlock (Chicago) Campus. 


July 8th 12th 


Write at once for Literature or Reservations = = 


Q RS—DE VRY CORPORATION, Dept. T-6, 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


New York 


in either 16 mm. or 35 mm. widths. 


=1929 —— 


(ESTABLISHED 1900) 


San Francisco 








ya 





A Book on the Classifying of 
Poetry 


About twelve years ago, when Dr. 
L. V. Cavins was searching for educa- 
tional literature dealing with the place- 
ment of literary selections in the vari- 
ous grades, he found that there was 
not one scientific study in print offering 
objective data on relative difficulties 
as determined by children’s actual re- 
sponses. Since then he has spent eight 
years in the effort to remedy this con- 
dition by his own researches. In this 
he has had the counsel of leading pro- 
fessors in the University of Chicago, 
and aid from many sources. First he 
sought the co-operation of teachers in 
different parts of the country to deter- 
mine the grades in which sixty-six of 
our most popular poems are taught. 
Later he used a Central Thought Test 
to “reveal the pupil’s ability to see the 

m as a whole in its vital relations.” 
0 test various content factors he used 
a Question Test. During the course of 
his investigation, the results of several 
other persons’ work along similar lines 
were published. They showed great 
ack of uniformity as regards the 
grades where various selections are 
studied. The author describes his tests 
and his experience in giving them, the 
results obtained by their use, with in- 
terpretation of these results, and 
reaches the conclusion that “no classi- 
fication of poetry will ever be of much 
value that is not very directly related 
to a study of the response pupils them- 
Selves honestly make to particular se- 
lections.” Dr. Cavins is professor of 
education in West Virginia University 
and director of the Bureau of Investi- 
gation and Statistics, West Virginia 
tate Department of Education. His 

k, Standardization of American 
Poetry for School Purposes, is pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, III. 


a 
The victory of success is half won 


When one gains the habit of work.— 
Sarah A. Bolton. 





Model Plane Meet 


More than 300 model airplane 
builders from every corner of the 
United States will unpack their carry- 
ing cases in Detroit on June 20, and 
take out their models for the Second 
National Meet to be held for the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association by The 
American Boy magazine. 

Three trips to Europe; $3,000 in 
cash prizes; six cups; 198 gold, silver, 
and bronze medals; and dozens of 
special prizes—these are the rewards 
that are awaiting many of the 300,000 
members of the Airplane Model League 
of America now busy carving pro- 
pellers, shaping wings, and testing rub- 
ber motors. Manual training teachers 
all over the country are writing in to 
League headquarters, American Boy 
Building, Second and Lafayette Boule- 
vards, Detroit, Michigan, and are re- 
ceiving model airplane information 
and instruction foy their enthusiastic 
pupils. 

When the last plane has spiraled to 
earth on June 22, and the judges have 
measured every strut and wing spar 
of the scale models, three boys will 
wire home that they won’t be back for 
another month, and that during that 
month they will be seeing London, 
Paris, and other foreign places as the 
guests of The American Boy and Aero 
Digest magazines. 

Entrants in the scale model contest 
can compete by mail. Contestants in 
the other events, however, are looking 
forward to the three days of the tour- 
nament at Detroit. 

———. 


The National Student Forum on 
the Paris Pact, 532 Seventeenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., offers to the 
high schools of the country for the 
school year 1929-30 a plan for develop- 
ing “an educational project in the 
broader patriotism dealing with sub- 
ject matter that affects the prosperity 
and happiness of all peoples.” The ob- 





ject is to make the Paris Pact really 
effective through popular’ support. 
For details, address as above. | 


PICTUROL 













THRs Classrooms of the Nation 


a) 








Wherever used... this economical 
Method brings greater pupil pro- 
gress... greater teaching success! 


Picturol is becoming standard equipment in the classrooms 
of the nation, Educators endorseit, Modern teachers use 
it. For it brings you teaching success, Helps shoulder 
your daily reponsibilities. Makes each lesson presentation 
varied, live, interesting. Awakens enthusiasm in your 
pupils... holds the attention and insures lasting impres- 
sions. You as a teacher should put this simple projector 
to work for you. It operates from any electric light current 
or battery. A wide variety of siil] pictures is available to 
you, projected singly or serially from non-inflammable film. 
A helpful teaching syllabus comes with every film to make 
the presentation easy for you, worth while to your pupils. 


For your own success... for the progress of your pupils 
find out about Picturol and what itcan mean to you and 
your teaching ambitions. Send the coupon for'al! the facts 
and listof films. Thereis noobligation. 


Wsoc ETY FOR 
| VVISUAL EDUCATI 


Manufacturers, Producers, and Distributors 






































| een 
-2 MAIL THE COUPON 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Dept. N. L, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Gentlemen: Please send me full details of your special offer on Standard 8. V. E. Pictcrol Projector with 
selected Picturols. It is understood this obligates me in no way. 
UO Check here for Catalog of schoo! film motion picture subjects. 


Name 


Address 


Position 

































STILL PROJECTION 


HAS ITS ADVANTAGES 


The instructor, for example, 
may proceed at a speed which 
best suits the subject which he is 
discussing. He may dwell on any 
particular illustration as long as 
he sees fit. 


And subject material is easy to 
obtain for the Bausch & Lomb 
LRM Combinéd Balopticon. Slides 
may be obtained at a small cost, 
photographs, pages of a book, 
postcards or the specimen itself 
will do. 


If a film attachment is used, 
even film which is available on 
many subjects can be used. 


SEND FOR OUR 
BALOPTICON BOOKLET 


S ao eae oe 


BAUSCHELOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 


640 ST. PAUL ST., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














The Famous 


“JOYJYM” 





NOW $19.83 


Here is a complete gymnasium in one unit, easily 


within the reach of every school. This popular 
Joyjym is now especially priced to schools at $19.83. 
Suited for indoor or outdoor play. Extra sturdy 
construction—braced and bolted for service and 
safety. Adjustable rings and trapeze. Gives chil- 
dren just the exercise they need. Mail coupon be- 
low for complete literature and special school cata- 
log of other unusual values. Mail it today. 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 429 

Council Bluffs, Ia. Trenton, N. J. 
-— UE THIS CoUPON— —— —— — 

Giant Mfg. Co., Box 429 

Council! Bluffs, la. or Trenton, N. J. 

Please send descriptive material on your Joyjym at 

$19.83 ; also special schools catalog. 











Rae 


SATIFFACTION GUARANTEED 
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1819 Humboldt Gvd. Chicago, ll. 





TUTORING BY MAIL! 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BRANCHES. 
Paul A. Miller, B.D., 211 W. Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio. | 


| AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


| My Book. 





PLAY 


THE 
¥ 


HOLIDAY. 


HUMAN BEH 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


THE NEW BOOKS 


The publishers of the books listed 
below will be glad to supply them to 
our readers at the prices quoted, or 
to furnish any additional information 
regarding them. 


DAYS FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN. 
By Margaret M. Duncan, B. S., De- 
partment of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Washington, assisted by 
Velda P. Cundiff, B. S., Department 
of Physical Education, University of 
Washington. Illustrated. Cloth. 
10lpp. $1.60. <A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. 

PIONEER PHOTOGRAPHER. Rocky 
Mountain Adventures with a Cam- 
era. In “Pioneer Life” Series. By 
William H. Jackson in collaboration 
with Howard R. Driggs, Associate 
Professor of English Teaching, New 
York University. Illustrated from 
sketches and photographs made by 
the author. Cloth. 328pp. $1.40. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 
An Interpre- 


tative Survey. By Ernest Erwin 
Leisy, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. Cloth. 309pp. $2.50. Thomas 


Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

A Comedy in Three Acts. 
By Philip Barry. Cloth. 205pp. 
$2.10 postpaid. Samuel French, 25 
W. 45th St., New York. 

Directed Seatwork for use 
with “The Child’s Own Way” Series. 
Book One, for use with “The Little 
Book” (preprimer), 32pp.,  12c.; 
Book Two, with “Wag and Puff,” 
80pp., 24c.; Book Three, with “Sur- 
prise Stories,” 48pp., 16c.; Book 
Four, with “New Stories,” 48pp., 
16c.; Book Five, with “Best Stories,” 
64pp., 20c. Each illustrated. Paper 
covers. Wheeler Publishing Com- 


pany, Chicago. 

Avion. A First Book in 
Psychology for Teachers. By Ste- 
phen S. Colvin, late Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; formerly Professor 
of Psychology, University of Illinois; 
and William C. Bagley, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Second Edition, re- 
vised by the junior author with the 
co-operation of Marion E. Mac- 
donald, A. M., Teacher of Psycholo- 
gy, Jamaica Training School for 
Teachers, New York City; formerly 
Associate in Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Cloth. 
345pp. $1.60. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


BertteR HicH ScHoo. ENGLISH 
THROUGH TESTS AND DriLis. By 
Garibaldi M. Lapolla, Chairman, 


English Department, Thomas Jeffer- 
son High School, New York City, 
and Kenneth W. Wright, Chairman, 
English Department, DeWitt Clin- 
ton High School, New York City. 


Cloth. 150pp. 85¢e.° Noble and 
Noble, New York. 
| Pustic HEALTH AND HYGIENE. A 


| 


_ Down IN THE GRASS. 


OPPORTUNITY AHEAD! 


Students’ Manual. By Charles Fred- 
erick Bolduan, M.D., Director, Bu- 
reau of Health Education, De- 
partment of Health, City of New 
York; Surgeon (R) U. S. Public 
Health Service; formerly Lecturer, 
Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University, New 


York. Illustrated. Cloth. 312pp. 
$2.75. W. B. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia. 


By Harold Kel- 
lock, author of “Parson Weems” and 
“Houdini: His Life-Story.”  Il- 
lustrated by Kurt Wiese. Cloth. 
256pp. $2.50. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
425 Fourth Ave., New York. 

A book about 
careers. Edited by Clayton Holt 
Ernst, Editor of “The Open Road for 
Boys” and Trentwell Mason White, 
Assistant Professor~ of English, 
Northeastern University. Cloth. 
197pp. ~ $1.50. - D. Appleton: and 
Company, New York. 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 
Largest Placement Bureau for Supervisor 
of grades, Critic Teachers in State Teach. 


ers’ Colleges, Grade Teachers in beg 


| ier AGENCY Suburban and City Schools. Supervisor; 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago salaries up to $3600—Critics $2899~ 


Forty- 535 Fifth Ave., New York Cit 
Fourth 721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. Grades from $1200 to $2400. Good demand 
Year 217 E. Williams St., Wichita, Kans. for the well trained. Booklet free. 

















ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 2i=c2 


Largest Agency in West. Enroll only Normal or College Graduates. Photo copies made, 25 for $1.50, 

















A [ LI FD H. R. Soper, Prop. Registration Form on Request 
; WRITE DEPT. N. 

507 Fifth Ave. **The Utmost Courtesy at All 

Teachers’ Agency © New York City . Times - Service Unexcelled,” 





Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity. Seek it thru the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Established 1880—49th year 
ALLENTOWN, PA 


TEACHERS aR : 


P. O. Box 157, 205 North Seventh Street, 


MIDWEST TEACHERS BUREAU 


N. B. LILEY, Prop. Kansas City, Kansas 
THE STOUT TEACHERS’ AGENCY finn ersed ponte 


We enroll only graduates of Standard — Colleges and Universities, 
JONUN D. STOUT, Manager, Broadway PORTLAND, OREGO\ 


Boulder Teachers Exchange, * 


““We place teachers” 











uilding, 





Soutter. Colo. 15 _ ¥ of zene photo—$1. 00; 25 for $1.50; 15 copies 
jations $1.00 lication blanks—20c. No position- 
, entire west. Enroll a. Send for free edi blank today. We need 5000 teacher 


ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED Dall! 
25 APPLICATION PHOTOS $1.00. 22",21%» ns, seal, peiatin 


with your applications. Order yours now, send good photo, eer if sible. Photo will be re 
turned unharmed. Prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed. LIVE BROS., WILLMAR, MINN. 





no fee; 





DENVER - - COLORADO 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 








OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Mentor, Kentucky. JOLL iLy, Founder 
Can place you in any locality. “. every teacher per- 
sonal service, Write for our Registration Blank. 


Positions for Teachers 


Write for our free | stating lif briefly. Do it now 


Co-op. Instructors Ass’n, Marion, Ind. 








McClure’s Educational Bureau 


erque, New Mexico. 
A teachers agency which gives honest, efficient service. 
cCLURE, Secretary. 


Teachers Wanted '* Schosls and Collen 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 
a. 


incinnati, w Haven, “Me 


APPLICATION PICTURES 


> from any good portrait, 15 pictures $1.00—25 pictures 
= One-day _ service, original returned unharmed. 
ocom Photo Shop, Box 117, Boulder, Colorado Cc. V.M 





ABBOTT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and Western States 
Home y a-- Gente. panera eee Science. Principals, 
Superintendents, Teachers for Grades, Hixh Schools and Gellcase, 
201 Moore & Turner Bidg, LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 











PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
June 24 — Summer School — Aug. 2 
Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT 


Fine Equipment — Accredited — Home-like Student Residence 


SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS — CURRICULUM — 
NATURE STUDY—HANDWORK—DRAMATICS -KINDERGARTEN METHODS— 
PLAYGROUND and NURSERY SCHOOLS. 

Also affiliated courses in COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION including Phonetics— 
Repertoire—Play Directing and Story Telling. 


Address Registrar, Box B, 61 6-22 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago | 





























STATIONERY SPECIALS FOR VACATION TIME 


USE SOCIALLY CORRECT 
ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
So much nicer than the ordinary 
printed kind, Your three initials 
richly die stamped in any standard 
color on specially attractive ripple 
finished white, buff or gray paper 
as prefe 


Printed Stationery 
Especially Attractive 
on high grade white bond paper, the quality of which 
will be appreciated by your most discriminating f 
Printed with rich dark blue ink in neat plain Gothie 
as shown below. 
30 Sheets and 25 Envelopes, only $1.00 postpaid ALETHAIRE H. COOK 
90 Sheets and 75 Envelopes, only $2.00 postpaid 200 SHEETS and 100 ENVELOPES 
7 - with name and address for only 
Money with order. 10c extra for gold or silver em- $1.00 POSTPAID 
bossing or for postage West of the Rockies. Prompt 
delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Order now by merely enclosing p ° amount, writing ss@° 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Send now for our 1929 SCHOOL SUPPLY CATALOG and have on hand ready for use next fall; 
also ask for list of our special PREMIUM Offers so that you can secure FREE ITEMS, such 
Pencil Sharpeners, Foot Balls, Flags, etc.; for use early in the Fall Term. 








THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, Painesville, Ohio 


Serving Schools in Every State in the Union since 1899 
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acation 
Time 


just a few short weeks until the 
close of school. Another joyous, 
carefree time isat hand! Perhaps 
you intend traveling or maybe you 
will attend summer school. 

But no matter where you go or 
what you do, take a copy of our 
new Teachers’ Catalog along. It 
contains many articles of use for 
the classroom, the camp and the 
home. 


Be ready to work when 


school opens this Fall— 
Write for your copy now. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING 
COMPANY 


Publishers of 
Practical Drawing Practical Writing 
Books 


DALLAS CHICAGO 














FREE HELPS FOR 
Teaching 
Head 
Hygiene 


| To Last all Summer 





Plan at least ome good head hygiene 

lesson before summer vacation! For 
| summer isa time of dust and sun, and 
| hot weather especially promotes the 
spread of pediculosis. Heads sham- 
pooed weekly with Derbac will be clean 
and healthy when school resumes. 


“Red Head”, our entertaining health 
film, lent free to teachers, will help 
to get your lesson over in a delightful 
way. The above picture is from this | 
film. Write for leaflet. | 





Send us your druggist’s name and 25c, 
Sor a 20-shampoo cake of Derbac. 
CEREAL SOAPS CO., Inc. 
Dept. N5, 334 E. 27th menses 5.7... 























Hard Enamel 
No.C 14 Each Dozen %& 





Sil. Plate .12 $1.25 (eRe 
Gold Fill, [22 2.20 SQ 

Sterl. Sil. .25 2.50 ozs 

Roll.Gold .45 4.26 








No.R14 Each\No.C 125 Each 
Sterl. Sil. $1.25)Gold Fill. $0.35 

4}10 Kt. Gold 3.75} Sterl. Sil. .50 
14 Kt. Gold 4.75| Roll. Gold 





-75 
Y No. G 287 Pin Guard and Chain 


Rim Raised letters on Pin, or 
background Enamel 


ear a my, 





Stl. Sil. $1.65 Ea., Dz. $1.25 Ea, 
1 RI.Gld. 1.90 Ea., Dz. 1.45 Ea. 
10k. Gld. 3.00 Ea., Dz. 2.50 Ea. 





No. R 281 Raised Letters and 
Year or background Hard — sled. 


ach Doze’ 
Sterl. Silver with 10Kt. Gold Top ff n6. 2. 2nia, 
10Kt. Gold, with White Gold Top $5 oy 5.00Ka* 
14Kt. Gold, with Green Gold Top . $6.00Ea, 


| SAMPLES LOANED upon your Papchoat a Endorse. 

ment. Catalog Free. Prompt and safe shipment. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 

214 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


MEDALS-RIN Am PINS 


Merwing eee ows Letters & Yeas 
19 er or wore colors rue ton Corsiog 
of Nard toowel 
a.54 
RING 
ter piste tse its 


Silver plate 20 fi 75 Sterling Silver s 2s 7E 
ter Silver 4c 





~ * Stivers Me 3007 10 Kt Gold ., “ 
sone Ste SR] i ke Gera $00 “ Ei Gold $5 b>) 
5 Solid Gold $1.60 16.00 


wid Geld $1 15 
REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 2 John Street, New York City 
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VICTOR Portable 
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Catalog School 
Slides 


Contains listing of 28,000 Edu- 
cational slides including 
Geography, Literature, Travel, 

arten, etc. 





Write for Free Copy 
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Red Cross Plans Prevention of 
Disaster 

The service of the American Red 
Cross in disaster during the past 48 
years has been. spectacular and 
dramatic, competent, purposeful, and 
to the point. Great caravans of medi- 
cal supplies have been rushed to the 
scene of disaster, tons of food have 
been purchased, thousands of meals 
have been cooked and set before” the 
hungry, and sufficient shelter set up to 
make a hundred busy towns. Money 
in the amount of $49,594,000 has been 
expended in 938 disasters within the 
United States. Through her 3500 
chapters, the Greatest Mother in the 
World has a hand in every calamity 
which besets her children. 

Even before disaster strikes, the Red 
Cross realizes that where there is no 
disaster it has an important day-by- 
day work to do in preserving health, 
teaching ideals of service to the youth 
of America, helping in distress, and 
preventing disaster. It has made this 
prevention and the strengthening of its 
disaster preparedness committees in 
chapters the keynote of its contem- 
plated work for the coming year. Dis- 
aster relief programs embody exten- 
sive surveys of all hazards, and evalua- 
tion of the type and number of risks 
present in communities. Public at- 
tention is to be called to existing dan- 
gers, and well-laid plans of action are 
to be developed to anticipate every 
emergency. Whether the community 
be small or large, national Red Cross 
headquarters offers information and 
skilled leadership in working out plans 
to ward off calamity and to prepare 
for undertaking relief tasks. 


“Treadmill” 


In one year of teaching history in a 
California small-city§ high school, 
Leslie Burleson finds out much about 
school boards, principals, other teach- 
ers, students, community attitudes. 
Best of all—much better than most of 
the other things she finds out—she dis- 
covers herself. From a series of or- 
deals that might well have broken her 
spirit she emerges with the conviction 
that she has grown up. Her experi- 
ences in one short year of turmoil and 
disillusionment involve practically all 
the emotions that help to raise man 
above the beasts of the field and keep 
him so much less placid than the lowing 
kine. Many a _ teacher—east, west, 
north, south—has encountered difficult 
conditions, but let us hope that she 
seldom faces so much within ten 
months as Leslie, in this novel by 
Lola Jean Simpson. Some of the per- 
sons in the story are characteristic of 
an educational order that unquestion- 
ably has disheartened if not actually 
victimized many a young teacher. 
However, the heroine has her hours of 
pleasure, of triumph, of romance, and 
at the end, having endured tribulation, 
she is gainer rather than loser. The 
story has its dramatic moments, and 
if at times these seem to verge on the 
melodramatic we may recall that in 
actual life the dividing line is very 
thin. Because it is seldom that a full- 
fledged novel is written around a 
teacher’s professional and _ personal 
life, Treadmill makes an unusual ap- 





peal. It is published by the Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 
—— 
A very gay map indeed, in bright 


red, blue, and yellow, has been issued 
to arouse interest in the American Ex- 
press Club Tours of the Scenic West. 
The map is pictorial in character, in 
the style that has become popular of 
late. The club tours depicted include 
an amazing amount of territory and 
variety of travel experience within a 
short vacation period. This is made 
possible by the close correlation of 


| train, automobile, and boat schedules 


to avoid all delays. Teachers who 

would like one of the maps may write 

to American Express Company, Travel 

Department, 65 Broadway, New York. 
_o————_ 


Those who bring sunshine to the 
lives of others cannot keep it from 


_ themselves.—J. M. Barrie. 
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“What? Learn Music 
by Mail ?” they taughed 


NE day after lunch the office crowd was in 
the recreation-room, smoking and talking, 
while I thumbed through a magazine. 

“Why so quiet, Joe?’’ some one called out. 
“Just reading an ad,”’ I replied, “about a new 
way to learn music by mail. Says here any one 
can learn to play in a few months at home, 
without a teacher. Sounds easy.” 

“Do you suppose they ‘would say it was hard?” 
laughed Fred Lawrence. 

“Perhaps not,’’ I came back a bit peeved, “but 
it sounds so reasonable I thought I'd write them 
for their booklet.” 

Well maybe I didn’t get a razzing then! Fred 
Lawrence sneered: “The poor fellow really be- 
lieves he can learn music by mail! 

“Yes, and I'll bet money I can do it!" I cried. 
But the crowd only laughed harder than ever. 

During the few months that followed, Fred 
Lawrence never missed a chance to give me a 
sly dig about my bet. And the boys always got 
a good laugh, too. But I never said a word. I 
was waiting patiently for a chance to get the 
last laugh myself. 


My Chance Arrives 


Then came the office outing at Pine Grove. 
After lunch it rained, and we had to sit around 
inside. Suddenly some one spied a piano in the 
corner. Fred wrence saw a fine chance to 
have some fun at my expense. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he cried, “our friend 
Joe, the music master, has consented to give us 
a recital.”’ 

That gave the boys a good laugh. “Play the 
‘Varsity Drag’!”’ shouted Fred, thinking to em- 

barrass me further. 











oe a girl say, 
° ‘Oh, let the poor 
Pick Your fellow alone; can't 
you see he’s morti- 

Instrument fied to death?” 
Piano Violin I smiled to my- 
Organ Clarinet self. This was cer- 
} ame basophone tainly a wonderful 
{ setting for my little 
srempene Mandolin surprise party. As- 
Quitar ° suming a _ scared 
Hawailan Steel Guitar look, I began fin- 
Sight Singing gering the keys, and 
ano Acoordion then with a 
Velen ane Soe Sure wonderful feeling 
Automatic Finger ontrot | Of cool confidence 
Banjo (Plectrum, 6-String | --- 1 broke right 
or Tenor) into the very se- 
lection Fred asked 





‘Yes, Icried, and Il bet 
money I can do it/” 






for. There was a sudden hush in the room. 
But in a few minutes tables and chairs were 
pushed aside, and the whole crowd was dancing. 
I played one peppy selection after another until 
I finished with “Crazy Rhythm” and the crowd 
stopped to applaud me. As I turned around 
to thank them, there was Fred holding a tenspot 
right under my nose. 


“Folks,” he said, “IT want to apologize to Joe. I 
bet him he couldn't learn to play by mail without a 
teacher, and believe me, he sure deserves to win the 


moneys 
“Learn to play by mail,” exclaimed a dozen people. 
“That sounds impossible! Tell us how you did it! 

I told them how I had read the U. 8. School of 
Music ad, and how it was the biggest surprise of my 
life when I it the first lesson——everything was as 
simple as A-B-C. No scales or tiresome exercises 

“And,” I continued, ‘‘all it required was part of my 
spare time. In a short time I was playing jazz, clas- 
sical thats and in fact, anything I — Believe 
— that certainly was a profitable bet I made with 


Play Any Instrument 


You, too, can teach yourself to be an accomplished 
musician—at home—-in half the usual time—through 
this simple new method which has already taught 
over half a million people. No matter which instru 
ment you choose, the cost averages just a few cents a 
day. 


Free Booklet and 
Demonstration Lesson 


It you are in earnest about wanting to play your 


favorite instrument—if you want to gain happiness 
and increase your a send at once for the 
Free Booklet and Free Demonstration Lesson which 


explain this remarkable method. The booklet will 
also tell you all about the amazing new Automatic 
Finger Control. No cost—no obligation. Sign con 
pon below. Instruments supplied when needed, cash 
or credit. U. 8. School of Music, 66 Brunswick Bidg., 
New York. 


U. 8. School of Music, 
66 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 


lease send me your free book, ‘‘Music Lessons 
in Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. 
Frank Crane, Free Demonstration Lesson and par 
ticulars of your easy payment plan. I am interested 
in the following course: 
Have You 


Name 


Address 


| ; - Instrument ? 


City.. State 
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English 





given complete. 


weak points, 
needed most. 








Smith’s Regents Review Books 


‘Remarkably Helpful in Preparing 
for Final Examinations 


NSTILL confidence and remove nervousness at ex- 
amination time through reassuring practice with 
Smith’s Regents Review Books, authentic summaries 
of the Regents examinations of New York State for 
the past 20 years—including 1928. 


Recent papers 


Smith’s Regents Review Books bring out the pupil’s 
so effort 
A valuable supplement to any text. 

An excellent aid both to the brilliant and to those 
who learn with difficulty. 
or textbook review. Topically arranged. 

Used in nearly every school in New York State, and 
in thousands of public and private schools throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Question Books | 40c each, 35c each in lots of 6 
Answer Books } 30c each in lots of 12 or more 


may be concentrated where 


For class drill, home work, 


Order right away—enough for every pupil. If you are not al- 
ready familiar with these helps, one a copy in your subject, 
then you'll order for all. Or, write for free catalog of Smith's 
Regents Review Books and other Teaching Helps. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, 
505 Walker Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘*‘PUPILS LIKE TO USE SMITH’S 
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400 Games 
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400 Games 





FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 

Gives full instructions for 
playing more than four hun- 
dred games with ample pro- 
vision for every age, purpose 
and occasion. There are in- 
door and outdoor games; 
games in which children 
of varying ages may partici- 
pate; games for social gath- 
erings; for special purposes 
in classroom work; in fact 
every kind of game that 
teachers may need. Numer- 
ous diagrams and illustra- 





tions. %20 pages Full cloth 
covers. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 


$3.20. 


With The Pathfinder, | year, $2.20. 


Seeley’s Question Book 





Covers Reading, 
and American 
Orthography, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U. S. History, Civics, 
Drawing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Manners and Morals, 
Current Events, School 
Management, Methods of 
Teaching. Gives questions 
and answers on every phase 
of each subject and helpful 
suggestions for its teaching 
and study. 446 pages. Full 
cloth covers. Price $1.50 


English 
Literature, 


postpaid. With Norma! Instructor-Primary Plans, 


1 yr., $3.20, 





With Normal Inst 
$3. 


With The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $2.20. 


How to Teach Spelling 


<< 





A new book for teachers 
and supervisors by Frederick 
8S. Breed, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of 
Chicago. Tells how to select 
and grade a spelling vocab- 
ulary; how to organize les- 
son units; how to present 
each word to te pupils; 
how to direct pupils’ study; 
how to measure spelling abil- 
ity and diagnose spelling 
disability. Contains spelling 
list of 3,481 words derived 
from 20 scientific investiga- 
tions. Price $1.25, postpaid. 

ructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 


Present-Day Standards 7. fo%we 
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Plans, 1 yr., $3.00. 


Pedagogical Pep 500 
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In this book, the author 
explains what constitutes 
good teaching to-day and 


presents definite standards 
by which teachers can eval- 
uate every feature of their 
work. The standards given 
are ampiy illustrated by con- 
crete examples to make them 
of the greatest value for 
self-improvement. The lesson 
plans, projects, ete., have 
been thoroughly tested. 208 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. With 
Nermal Instructor - Primary 
With Pathfinder, 1 yr., $2.00. 


PRIZE 

OF PLANS 
The Prize-Winning Plans 
in this book were selected 
from over two thousand sub- 
mitted by teachers in a na- 
tion-wide prize contest. They 
cover practically every 
phase of a teacher's work 
and deal with the teaching 
of the school subjects, the 
children, the community, 
and the schoolroom itself. 
384 pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor - Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


BOOKS|! 
ANDI 
These two books contain 
480 of the poems most fre- 
quently requested by teach- 
ers for publication in Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. All of the poems are 
well adapted for reading, 
reciting, memory work, etc. 
214 pages in each book. 
Full cloth covers. Price of 
each volume, $1.00, postpaid. 
Either volume with Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, | 
year, $2.80. Either with The 

Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 


How I Did It 


This book contains 746 
teaching devices briefly ex- 
plained by teachers who have 
used them successfully. They 
cover Sc Management ; 
Arithmetic; Language; Ge- 
ography; Spelling; History; 
Writing; Reading; Hygiene ; 
Decoration and Art; Nature 
Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tie Science; Manual Train- 
ing; Music; Games; Seat 
Work; Schoolroom Holidays ; 








Full cloth covers. 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 


Miscellaneous. 320 pages. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. With 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


May Be Had at Special Reduced Prices 
When Ordered in Combination with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 
or THE PATHFINDER 


Order Now and Pay October 15th . 


See Credit Offer on Page 1. Use Order Blank Below. 
EACHERS 
Instructor Plan Books ora 


OF ALL GRADES 
Three Volumes—Autuma Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 
Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 
be ble teachi plans (with an abundance of material 
for carrying them out) classified as follows: Biography, 
Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- 
guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 

The plans and material are entirely new and have been 
prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in 
the branches represented. The selection, arrangement and 
editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the 
editorial staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in col- 
laboration with prominent educators. 

The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. Not only 
is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also 
a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- 
struction work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, cal- 
endars, etc., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections. 

Three volumes of 224 pages each, Full cloth binding. 

Price, set of 3 1 complete, $3.60 postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $4.90. With The 


sy Primary Plans and Projects 


f 

This new aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
(7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices 
for making school work appealing to children, 

All of the material has been prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 
26 years Primary Editor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

The book is arranged in ten sections—each devoted to a 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary materia! for the month classified as follows: Na- 
ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Fridays 
(Pieces to Speak, etc.); Projects; Plans; Reading; *Seatwork 
and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. 

The hundreds of artistic illustrations not only serve their 
specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
also useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, etc. 

$20 large pages, handsomely bound in full cloth. 

Price $3.60, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $4.90. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $3.90. 
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See Page 76 for SPECIAL OFFER of 10 Large Pictures with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


The Year’s Entertainments Modern Number Methods 


By Inez N. McFee. The most complete en- By H. S. Alshouse. A genuine help to 
tertainment book ever published. Contains those who teach number work or arithmetic 
a large and choice collection of recitations, in the elementary grades. The first part 
songs, music, dialogues, tableaux and other treats of special difficulties of both pupil and 
entertainment material arranged in com- teacher and the most modern and successful 
plete programs for different grades, appro- methods of solving these problems. The sec- 
piate to the various holidays, birthdays and ond part of the book deals with general con- 
other special occasions occurring during the siderations in the teaching of arithmetic 
school year. 364 pages. Full cloth covers. in the eight grades. 128 pages. Full cloth 
Price $1.50, postpaid. With Normal In- covers. $1.00 per copy, postpaid. With Nor- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With mal Instructer-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 


THE PATHFINDER — The Best Current Events Weekly 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review published at the 
Nation's Capital, is an ideal medium through which teachers and pu- 
pils can keep informed regarding world affairs. 

In each week's issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and interestingly presented and there is also a vast t 
of general information of great value to teachers and pupils. 

Some of the helpful departments appearing regularly are: 
World Affairs; News Notes; Doings of Congress; F 
Things Scientific; Our Health; Travel; Question Box; 
Hour; Around the Home; Letters from Readers; etc. 

Rach issue contains a “Quizdex’” which consists of many helpful 
questions on the topics covered in that issue. 

Subscription Price $1.00 per year (52 numbers). 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.75. 
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Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The 
der and other teaching helps 
in combination with either or both of these magazines. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. EE 


[teece or ‘X) [) Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. Price $2.00. 
squares to indi- {_] Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 


CL) Please send me BOTH of the above magazines, 1 year. Price $2.75. 

_ Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 
[] Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional () How ft Did It, 80 cents additional 

] Primary Pians and Projects, $2.90 additional []} Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 1, 80 cts. add’! 

Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional ‘| Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 11, 80 cts. add’! 
Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 1, 66 cts. add’! 
Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 11, 65 cts. add’! 
The Year's Entertainments, $1.20 additional Story-Book Poster Patterns, 65 cts. additional 


C 
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a ontententen! 
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| | Prove tt Yourself, $1.20 additional [|] Health Poster Patterns, 65 cents additional 
| How to Teach Spelling, $1.00 additional {_] Mother Goose Health Posters, 65 cents add’! 
| Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 | | School Window Decorations, 65 cents add’! 
additional | | Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 60 cts. add’! 

] Modern Number Methods, 80 cents additional [] Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 11, 6O cts. add’! 

TT . s -. §[]) I am enclosing herewith. 

This order totals $ which i) I agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1929, 

ee _ 


Street or R. F. D. sili 


MOTE: For pybecrigongs,ngrma tstructe Prana to Canada, add 20 conte, go, othe 
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Teaching Helps That Meet Every Classroom Need 


Prove It Yourself 


This book treats of ele- 
mentary science and explains 
how the teacher or pupils 
can make si experi ts 
to prove the various princi- 
ples. No special equipment 
is necessary. The experi- 
ments cover Heat, Dissolv- 
ing and Evaporation, Dis- 
tillation, Fermentation, Mag- 
netism, Electricity, Light, 
Sound, Chemistry, Crystals, 
The Candle, Properties of 
Matter, Forms of Matter, 
The Air, The Earth’s Crust, 
Cement and Concrete, Soils, 
The Weather, Astronomy, 
Machines. 88 illustrations. 
cloth covers. 








Gravity, 


256 pages. Ful 
$1.50 per copy, postpaid, 


PROVE IT 
URSELF 





Siniple 
With 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3,% 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. F 


POSTER PATTERN BOOKS 
Instructor Poster Patterns }% 


Each of these books con- | 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price, each Book, 80 
cts., postpaid. Either Book 








with Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. 
$2.65. 


» & yeah , , 
Either with The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.45. 


Story-Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which | 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 80 cents, postpaid. 
With Norma! Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.65. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.65. 
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Health Poster Patterns 


The patterns in this book , 
form 10 posters, size 36 x 
16 inches, each illustrating 
a health rule, Some of the 
subjects are: Sleep With 
Windows Open, Clean the 
Teeth Every Day, Bathe 
More an Once a Week, 
Drink Milk Every Day, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65, 


POSTER 
PATTERRS 





HEALTH 





Mother Goose Health Posters 


Contains patterns for 
making 10 posters, size 
36 x 15 inches, in which 
Mother Goose characters 
illustrate health rules ex- 
pressed in Mother Goose 
rhymes. Some of the sub- 


jects are: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk each 
day), Nimble Jack (who 


plays out of doors each 
day), etc. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 80 











postvald. 
nstructor-Primary Plans, 


LL 


1 year, $2.65. With The Pathfinder, 1 yr. $146 


Instructor Jointed Toys *2<hi 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, ete., and 
eight for Little Citizens 
Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 








Join Toy, 
Each book 


Per 


wy 
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bound in heavy paper 


covers. 
Price, each Book, 60 cts., postp’d. Either Boot 


with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
Either with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1 


$2.50. 


School Window Decorations 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Hatchet and Cherries, ete, 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 








The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 
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Educational Films Tested 


























Following a survey of available ‘The Perry Pictures } 
films adapted ~ —————s purposes, the 
stman Kodak Company in 1926 con- P m as 
en ed an experiment to determine the Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
value of such films and the feasibility Plan to use them in your school work in September. 
of producing them within reasonable | The pi : f 
cost limits. It was decided to prepare é picture shown here is one of the In this last month of the school year 
certain films and, with the co-operation One Cent Size. Send 50 cents for a when your pupils may be tired of the 
of school authorities, to test their Children’s Set of SO pictures, 3x3}. regular school work, make their study 
teaching value in schools of twelve ntientiiin lighter by the use of these pictures. 
cities. In each city six or more ele- ° amnesia 
mentary schools tested on fifth and! One Cent Size ? : : 
sixth grade geography and at least two 3x 3%. For 50 or more. Bird oe in Natural 
junior high schools tested on general : olors 
science—Wwith and without the films. Two Cent Size . Three Cents Each for 20 or 
About 5000 children altogether were) 5%x8. For 26 or more. more. Size 7x9. Send $1.00 
under instruction with the visual aid 7 for, 33 pictures of Common 
.— and 5000 without. The results demon- Ten Cent Size Birds with a very brief de- 
| — iy - mg yg h.. 10x12. For 5 or more. scription of each. ; 
D. Wood an r. Frank N. Freeman, | , : i 
‘— who supervised the tests, that films Send 50 cents for 25 Art Sub- Large paauen gees | 
can be of great value. The company jects, or 25 for Children, or 25 99 x 28 inch yp ; : 
then proceeded to the financial problem Historical Subjects, or 25 Mu- eX o ney es including > 
and decided to utilize the recently de- sical Composers. Size 5% x8. the margin. . 
'f veloped narrow-width film which would, ae $1.00 each for two or more; 
reduce cost me aay the venture prac-| ¢ teee be se ie — $1.25 for one. : 
tical. A subsidiary company, to oper-| o 0 miniature illustrations Send $2.00 for th ictur 
ate in the school field, was organized | and listing 2250 pictures of peels nnd all al Bee H 
with a distinguished educator, Dr. paintings, portraits, architec- . 
Thomas E. Finegan, as its president. | ture, birds and many other Hand Colored, same size, $1.50 : 
‘i The films which had been used in the| groups sent for 15 cents in each for two or more; $2.00 
experiment were placed on the market, | coin or stamps. Baby Stuart VanDyck for one. 
and a program of production of pic-| e : 13 
tures equally well adapted to educa-| The [Pe wy, I istures © — Malden, Mass. 








tional needs was entered upon. The 
details of this remarkable and fruitful 
experiment and its sequel are told in a 
booklet, “The Story of Eastman Class- 
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our more progressive school systems 

would feel that the outlook was much | 

‘s ” “et “|more hopeful. There may be confu- 

joe mong Mn noidgg Beas tn Films sion, but does not all human growth in- 

Inc. 343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y.| Volve confusion? If our schools are in 

” 4 eke | adolescence, should we not ex- | $ ‘Ten lessons, covering principles of programming, leadership and adminis- 

| pect , ey pains and a very gradual $ tration; actual programs, and instructions for all playground activities. 

“6 i ind” | orientation? 1 2 The Course, including seven booklets, and the correspondence service, 
Whither Mankind Whither Mankind is published by 3 with certificate for successful completion— $10.00. 
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CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR 
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timates or analyses of the elements of eevee $ StS Tape Aven, ew Tee Sap P 
our modern civilization, viewed from : | Can OOPIIPIIDIDOD LOD IDLO DOD DO DODD ODDDDODOOOODDO DODD POPP DOPODD DODO DDD 
‘ - | A diploma of honor for the reading | SoososOTTssZT=a=a[aas=“=—“<= aoe as 

roy Fi es by f poe oe ee iat thirty books a year from the school TEACHERS NEEDED : 
Ne athena bas boon sade to “smsoth| library is given pupils in the fifth, POSITIONS FROM KINDERGAR” 
No yoornadtess been made hn —y sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of | JO. Une neity, 
out contradictions,” says r. Beard,| ; ae Pans : , . “ 

.— nor to put any limitation on the writers | soy y a — pte y oar | _N. B. LILEY, Prop. Kansas City, Kansas —— 


except one of space. Underlying the! 
volume is “the assumption that science 
and the machine are two invincible 
|} facts with which all must reckon who 
write, teach, preach, lead, or practice} | 
the arts in our time.” That science} | 
and the machine are not unmixed|‘* 
blessings is made plain, but that they 
are unmitigated evils is far from the 
conclusion drawn by these writers. 
Subjects discussed and the authors 
}# are: The Civilizations of the East and 
the West (Hu Shih); Ancient and 
Mediwval Civilizations (Hendrik Wil- 
lm van Loon); Science (Bertrand 
Russell); Business (Julius Klein); 
Labor (Sidney and Beatrice Webb) ; 

Law and Government (Howard Lee . 
eg f eg age pute a ta @ 

wig); Health (C.-E. " inslow) ; 

The Family (Havelock Ellis); Race $1260 TO $3400 
and Civilization (George A. Dorsey) ; 

Religion (James Harvey Robinson) ; A YEAR 

The Arts (Lewis Mumford); Philos- 


ophy (John Dewey); Play (Stuart PICK YOUR JOB 


Chase); Education (Everett Dean 


Martin) ; Literature (Carl Van Doren). | RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK i 
Not least illuminating are Dr. Beard’s | sed Aitecnth of cach month. $15.00 each pay day. ‘Their pay ts ) Steet” pce up, fist tightly clenched 
—all wrong! And yet — perhaps 


Introduction and Epilogue. Truly, as o the maximum pang oo aa $112.50 each , ‘ 
Pn the youngster can’t help it. If he has a 
balky, sputtery pen, determined to dig 


it is called, a “panorama,” and truly a! geiws 
into the paper—he may be forced into 


pupils in these grades. 











. Your very PENS 
can help to build 


| GOOD POSTURE 











brilliant assemblage of minds. (about 18 days). They travelon « pass when on business and see 


~ : ~ the country. When away from home they get allowance for hote! 
_ Teachers will be especially interested CITY MAIL CARRIERS, POST OFFICE CLERKS 
In Mr. Martin’s comments on the} Clerks and carriers now commence at $1,700 a year and automati 


Bent day educational trend.” Mr: | Sis: Recents ha wrong hebied 
artin is director of the People’s In- GOVERNMENT CLERK When you are working so hard to 
stitute in New York and also director (Open to men and women 18 or over) 





of Cooper Union Forum. In Who’s Salary $1,260 to $2,100 year. Pleasant clerical work in the ye train them right, you should insist that 


ho he is classed as a sociologist, and |**=* roubout ths couatry. An excelent position fironchers your pupils be given Esterbrook pens. 
With Esterbrooks, you can be sure the 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 
pens are actually he/ping good posture, 


, 
! 
t 
| 
| 
t 





Sor 


4 writes as one, perhaps more than as Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off and mail it today~ now, 
{ a educator. His theme is well summed | "42° now this investment of two ee 


pee for & postage stamp | 








U i is fire . > “BR wor - may result in your getting a Government Jo! ry 
ee his i CRRCRSD, “Eevenymeee | Sooo caampeelinalibasiena: anpaminanpenenane deans Please try Esterbrook ‘school pens, 
estern civilization education is in| spankin INSTITUTE, t endl as ° 

& state of confusion.” He believes! Dept. 8 248, Rochester, N. Y. | at our expense. Send name, position, 
there is altogether too much teaching coach je mis, free of charge (1) 9 full description of the position school system and address to our Dept. 
people what to think and too little ‘gvsrment sous (3) A iit of U"S" Government Jobs now ob- NI-P. We will forward FREE samples 
; me pa now to one. ne Pee [] Railway Postal Clerk ($1900-$2700) at once, 

Breat nee or “a well-considered | [| Postoffice Clerk ($1700-$2300) * - . 

osophy of education,” and considers |W City Mall Carrier - ($1700-$2100) ESTERBROOK PEN CO., Camden, N. J. 
that the school i “th Rural Mail Carrier ($2100-$3300) 

school is now “the agency of |) General Clerk ...... ($1260-$2100) 





S sorts of propaganda.” Inescapable | [} Prohibition Agent—Investigator ($2300-$3400) 
oo might seem to justify Mr. Mar-| _ 
8 views, which can only be touched | X*"* 
Upon here; but men and women in ad- = 
ministrative and teaching positions in "Gee This Coupon Before You Mislay it. 
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CRAYOLA CUT-OUTS 
ARE FUN TO MAKE 


Have you made CRAYOLA Cut-outs for your drawing 
lessons? This is how to do it: 


Let the children select the subjects they like best to 
draw, reviewing all the subjects they have had for the 
year. Outline them carefully on 6x9 drawing paper in 
colored CRAYOLA lines. Fill in the solid colors with 
smooth parallel CRAYOLA strokes. Cut them out carefully 
and mount against thin brown wrapping 
paper or colored construction paper. 

For the next school year, specify CRAYOLA 
Wax Crayons in the orange and green box. 
They are assorted in 6, 8, 12, 16, 18, and 24 
regular colors and 7, 12, and 22 Munsell hues. 
So you see there is an assortment for every 
type of school work, at your nearest dealer’s. 


The Magic Door, a booklet on 
better crayon drawing tells how 
to use CRAYOLA to best advan- 
tage. A copy will be mailed you 
free if you have not already re- 
ceived one. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 









































OLORADO COLLEGE Campus occupies 

about eight city blocks in city’s best resi- 
dence section with wonderful view of the 
mountains. At left is Palmer Hall. 

























Large Increase in the 
Number of Courses for 


Teachers Summer Work in 
a Vacation Setting 


Commencing June 17th and ending July 26th Colo- 
rado College offers the broadest variety of subjects 
in its history to the Teacher who desires special or 
advanced work. Credits for courses accepted anywhere 
toward attainment of A.B. degree, and graduate credits 
will apply toward A.M. at Colorado College. 


J. Dunean Spaeth, Professor of English Literature at 
Princeton, will head the English Department this summer, 
and well known educators will be in other departments, the 
Educational Course being headed by Dr. Robert S. Ellis. 


In an exhilarating climate, free from the enervating 
humidity usually associated with summer and with world- 
famed scenery accessible within a few minutes of one’s 
room, the Teacher brings enthusiasm and enjoyment to her 
work in a vacation setting. 

The Broadmoor Art Academy also offers a variety of 
work, and the Board of Education conducts summer courses 
in city schools in both high and grade branches. 









Information on any phase of summer school work or vacations and 
accommodations will be sent promptly on request to those below. 






Guy H. Albright, Adm. Bidg., 
Colorado College; or Director 
Broadmoor Art Academy; or 
Colorado Springs Chamber of 
Commerce, 177 Independence 
Bldg. — All Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 





If, 





English Women Teachers 
In a Novel 


A story that fascinates by its ruth- 
less exposure of teaching conditions in 
an English girls’ high school is told by 
Eleanor Scott in her recent novel, War 
Among Ladies (Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Boston). Just how many actual 
schools would show similar conditions, 
one—especially an American—can only 
surmise. But the book is so obviously 
sincere that it leaves one appalled. Its 
demonstration of the effect of a 
bureaucratic system on personality is 
so vivid that the reader feels as if he 
were looking through a miscroscope at 
tiny creatures destroying one another 
and themselves in a frantic response 
to the instinct of self-preservation. 

Yet these are people—women who 
once had ideals, who would have devel- 
oped otherwise if they had not “got so 
absorbed in teaching that they forgot 
the meaning of education.” Intrigue, 
jealousy, suspicion, meanness, almost 
incredible “smallness,” slander, tale- 
bearing, fawning, covert rebellion—all 
motivated by fear—infest the Besley 
Girls’ High School “staff.” Into this 
atmosphere comes a young teacher 
fresh from training, attractive, en- 
thusiastic, competent, friendly. What 
happens while she is at the school, to 
herself and others, makes an absorbing 
narrative—brilliantly written and dev- 
astating in its candid analysis of an 
educational situation. A_ delicately 
handled love story throws into bold re- 
lief the tragic futility of the life led 
by certain English women teachers 
who drop out of step as age increases, 
and, according to Miss Scott, are vic- 
timized by the profession to which they 
dedicated their lives. 





An Eventful Life 


Entertaining, amusing, surprising, 
inspiring—these adjectives seem tame 
and hackneyed when applied to the de- 
lightfully written reminiscences of C. 
Harold Smith, published under the title 
The Bridge of Life (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York). Mr. Smith was an Eng- 
lish boy, handicapped financially in his 
life-start and early forced to shift for 
himself. He must have been endowed 
liberally with initiative, good sense, 
persistence, and an ingeniousness that 
seems Yankee in essence. Through 
years filled with adventures in all parts 
of the world, faced with ups and downs 
of fortune spectacular in their sudden- 
ness and mettle-testing in their sever- 
ity, Mr. Smith rose to a partnership in 
one of the world’s great businesses— 
a concern with which teachers deal con- 
stantly in ordering art supplies. Mr. 
Smith is a rare combination—the man 
of action who is also a man of letters. 
He is gifted with the ability to set down 
for the enjoyment, and amazement, of 
others the experiences he has weath- 
ered, the places he has visited, the peo- 
ple he has known (both the great and 
the lowly of earth), the philosophy ‘.e 
has achieved. It is a story of shrewd- 
ness, of pluck, of zest in living, of a 
genially humorous outlook, of a man 
who became a _world-citizen through 
sympathetic understanding of his fel- 
lows. It is, however, distinctly a book 
for adult appreciation. 

_—@—————— 


“What Makes a Geyser ‘Geyse’” is 
the title of a circular explaining the 
Bunsen theory of geyser action. It is 
printed in colors, illustrated with a 
diagram and photographs, and pro- 
vided with a humorous cover which 
should appeal to children and impress 
on them the scientific basis of such 
phenomena as one finds in Yellowstone 
Park. A limited number of the cir- 
culars are available for distribution to 
teachers who apply to C. J. Collins, 
General Passenger Agent, Union Pa- 
cific System, Omaha, Nebr. 


———— 


“Little Lessons in Courtesy” is an 
illustrated booklet published by author- 
ity of the Board of Education, Ham- 
tramck, Mich. The pages portray chil- 
dren simply and vividly in typical sit- 
uations which test their understanding 
of courtesy and elementary etiquette. 
Copies may be had at ten cents each. 
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ronal ace EMY OF AM 


Summer Courses 
for Teachers 


Drawing, painting, sculpture, 
design, interior decoration. 
Also professional development 
of beginners under nationally 
known artists. Studios are sky 
and north lighted. Modern 
equipment. European tours. 


Accredited 


Write for further information and 
Catalogue “L” 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 
230 East Ohio Street 


ae Chicago | 




















IF YOU TEACH DRAWING 


you will want our new art catalog ‘Creative 
Ideas”’ which describes Fairbairn Publications, 
Is your name on our mailing list for a copy? 
We shall be glad to send it to you upon your 
request. It will be ready September, 1929 for 
the coming school year. 


FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, 
Dept. N, 736 West 173rd St., New York City 











START A BAND «at'dnce 


Without practice or study —without 
musical training whatever children can 
produce fine orchestral effects, on these 
wonder SOUNG-O-PHONES. 
You hum the tune and rich mellow masic 
issues forth, equal to a brass band, 
Hundreds of successful pupil bands at- 
test tothe popularity of these quickly 
layed instruments 
We will furnish ‘SONG-O-PHONES for 
piece band, incloding Cornets, Tr mene, 
xophone. Bugle Bass horn, etc, for $14 
or larger siz- "$20. 70—The } chiideon tomy 
doy it you will find it aol — silent way to 
velop their musica se 
Send to-day for catalog ond ay your se- 
lection. Inexpensive, 70c to $3.25 each. 


The Sonophone Co., Dept.N, 548 Wythe Ave., Breokiya,N.Y. 
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FREE 


Cut out this advertisement and send 
to us with your name and address and 
SWAN we will mail you this Little Flower 

yy Medal chew tely FREE, without 
one cent of expense to you, 


DALE MFG. CO., Depi.i24,Providence,R.I. 


Hospital Laboratory Work 


Anideal profession for women, If you are thinking 
of leaving the teaching field, investigate this 6 
months’ residence course. Spring term starts 
April lst. Pleasant work, excellent salaries, broad 
opportunity. bye for Catalog B. Northwest 
Institute, 3408 E. Lake Street, - Minn. 


SUNSHINE SONGS 2°° sons. words sé 
music complete. 
For School, Home or Community. “Best all-round 
song book we know of’’,—N. Y, Prin. Sample 30cts., 
prepaid. Reduction in quantities. CHARLES D. 
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a Announcements 
Printed or Engraved—Samples Free 
COLONIAL PRINTING CO., MANSFIELD, OHIO 


ooden Bases. 
Basketry Materials “= Siar Pie ent In- 


Grass, Butterflies, Transfers, 








Send_15¢ for ok and directions. Low? 
‘Stoughton Drake. inc., 32 Everett St.,Aliston 34, Boston, Mas 


= RED 
TEACHERS “¢,.ds3 xmas SEALS 
let me know what they are and I will make yo" 
an offer for them. E. A. TYLER, Mesn, Mich. 


WERIRING 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1048 Chestnut St., Phiadelpnias?™ 
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RITE for sample 






Without moving from the desk, the 
teacher can simply write, trace, draw or 
typewrite on the dry stencil. Then, snap 
it on the Multistamp and roll off the 
copies, on any grade paper, 40 to 60 a 


FOR. Answers to Queries 
REVIEW 4 Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
MATERIAL 7 issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
TH quired for publication. On account of limited 
issi frequently necessary. A 
A N space, omissions are : ; 
estions remittance of ten cents with each question se- ™ 

es O > IPA ote @& The Portable School Duplicator 
tain in Warps UK cat- 7 a 
ai th. and ‘eighth, grade pu ARAMA | are answered in this department, unless re- pt@ The Best Answer to the Big Class Problem 
pils and for Teachers’ Exami GRADES quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
nations. ) wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 

JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Warp’s Review Books Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 

terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 

the front of this issue. 


contain actual questions, selected from past of- 
ficial examinations, with complete answers. 
They give pupils an idea of the kind of ques- 
tions asked and the nature of answers required. 











Conveniently arranged and systematized. Save What is the ratio of divorces to marriages for 
ring test questions. Excellent for class A, je bg ; 
ari, weekly tests and home assignment. _En- the United States as a whole ?—Nebraska. munute. 


dorsed by educators and used in schools of all There are about one-seventh as many | 


states. rn ts ween t Gs Gale Multistamp allows the teacher to supply 


ORDER FROM THIS LIST FOR 7th AND 


R _pnom vate ber von vu United States. immediately personal copies of quizzes, 
“Agriculture —Qrawing | —Qrthography Wied nestien of the hamets enten ta to Oe tests, or examinations. Music can be 
“Ei Soverntment Gre History =fhygiolosy Tees Cate ce Cialis We Gaye duplicated on Multistamp; drawings can 

. Composition ° . . 
can nen anh ome aon Based on valuation, about sixty-five | be traced. Chemistry and mathematics symbols 
TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS per cent of the imports to the United can be written. Multistamp allows the teacher to 


w States are admitted free of duty. 
+ eeping —Grammar What states lead in the production of oil, 


+ —titerature coal, gold, iron ore and lumber ?—lowa. 

Each book contains both questions and an- California and Oklahoma, oil; Penn- 
gwers and are sent postpaid at 40¢ per copy. sylvania and West Virginia, coal; Cali- 
agonal a patiteinien fornia and Colorado, gold; Minnesota 
4 or more copies, 35c each, 12 or more, 88¢ and Michigan, eR Ss; Washington 


-h, 25 or more, 30c each. 50 or more, and Oregon, lumber. 
a, 28¢ each. 100 or more, 25c each. 


es 


supervise personally the work of more pupils and 
to give pupils the chance for self expression. 
GUARANTEED. 

No. 6. The Complete School Printing Plant. Includes 
Nos. 1, 3, and 5 Multistamps with full supplies for each, 


packed in handsome steel carrying case. Shipping weight, 
19 lbs. Price, $50.00. 





ee oe 


















~ h When was the constitution of Turkey adopted No. 5. Standard School Size. With full complement 
10 Days Free Trial which provides for a president ?—New York. — of supplies. Price, $25.00. Shipping weight, 5 lbs. 
Woe pill ct you have them oe trial,” indicate ‘the This constitution was adopted in No. 3. One-Half Letter Size. With complete 





besadok 10 days you are not fully setehed, yee nas | October, 1925. It proclaims the Re- | complement of supplies. Price, $15.00. Ship- 
\ turn the books end we will gladly refund your | Hyblic of Turkey and provides that ping weight, 3 Ibs. 


\ the chief executive shall be a president Used by No. 1. A Complete Rubber Stamp Factory. 
v. elected for a term of four years. N. Y. City Schools With full supplies. Price, $7.50. Shipping 
YWARP PU BLISHING Co. Are the regulations governing the use of the Dien City Schools weight, | Ib. 
PILE TGCT MN | 20%. cr ts display made legal by action of Con- Detroit City Schools pera 








<¥ “ . i hools 
There is no federal law regulating Fort Worth City Se 
. the use or display of the United States “ce ian 
An easy way to make cleanliness | flag by civilians but there are certain Columbia University REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 9 


° P rules based on good taste and proper . 
popular with school children respect for the flag which are en- Omaha City Schools 





eT I ae i renee mane + 








Pe Vanderbilt University WRITE FOR CATALOG AND SAM 
“How can we develop genuine interest dorsed by government authorities. Georgia Tech. SAMPLES OF WORK 
in Health and Hygiene in our primary — it pea at paw that there is life Harvard, etc., etc. The Multistamp Company, Inc. 
9” on e plane ars ‘— iennessee, 
classes ?’’ teachers have asked. While % hes net been defaitely 525 W. 21st Street NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 





The “Cleanliness Crusade,” a recre-| proven that any sort of life exists on 
ational project developed by Procter &| Mars, it has been shown that beyond 
Gamble, answers this question admirably. | peasonable doubt there is at least vege- 
Complete material for the Cleanliness Crusade, con- table life on that planet. There is a 


sisting of decorative posters for the schoolroom, 1 
miniature cakes of Ivory Soap and special awards rather strong probability that some 
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t be presented to the children. may be hed for 36 form of animal life also exists there. S h ll I S . i 
cents in 8 Ss 
idling. This includes suitable material for both | How large is the largest star—New Jersey a ign 3 
teacher and class. This is a question that cannot well 
PROCTER & GAMBLE be answered, for it is entirely possible A n other ; 
Dept. 32F Cincinnati, Ohio | that larger stars exist than any so far 3 
discovered. The largest star that has 2 
been measured with what is believed ( t t 1 
to be reasonable accuracy is approxi- on rac 
LK mately three hundred million miles in 3 
diameter. at $5 more 9 : 
DANCES aot ot ae ag deposits are contained in ° $ 
GAMES — FESTIVALS ussia 7—New York. ‘ OK ’ h cs 
PAGEANTS — ATHLETICS In 1927 a geological expedition into P er mont OE : 
Th a of : of . the Solikamsk region of Russia re- ° 
ag Apes ene cage Ited in the discovery of enormous 4 9 
book su > : - 
Uskettnied decigtee Seren ot || potash deposits which are in some|| What Are You Earning? 
Contents of books, sent on request. places more than two hundred feet $1200 $1 500 $2000 
A. S. BARNES & COMPANY thick. It has been estimated that the 
Publishers of Educational Books since 1838 d it * thi i t tal bout four 
67 West 44 Street, New York billion hoon is region Wwe & Increases of $5 per contract mount up very 
— son og a ~ |] slowly to the earning income you need for ap- 
=a. Be + ge ee preciable saving. Sooner or later come the 
Choose Your Own Books! | | Wisconsin. dread years—when dependence and old age 
Weskd gen Me to send the ban. the In Benjamin Harrison’s administra- must be faced. Prepare yourself— 
newest and themostinteresting BOOKS } | tion the following states were admitted 
them out yourself and have them deliv. | | to the Union: North Dakota, South Face the Facts Now! 
gred quickly by parcel post? Send 2c, | | Dakota, Montana, Washington, Wyo- ss 
Stamps or Coin for Bubseription to - ig , r J y . 
THE LIBRARY TABLE and member- | | ming, and Idaho. This was the larg- Yes! sign another contract. But between now and : 
Boo e Bacn Mone Oey OUR-OWN- I | est number taken into the Union during September spend a delightful and RT -y ~ $900 in 3 Months 
We suppl book in print. Let ‘ ini ion. : summer working wi us, either traveling or in i é 
| Publishing Co., Dept 28, 25 Dominick St., New York Se ee ae pg ee any city you prefer. It’s a field of endeavor for al = ae of 
Barty dinate apeneenial f | h bet & No which you are splendidly adapted by past exper- cua’ ak $900 in 
of less than a year—between Novem- ience—and best of all, you can make it permanent, June, duly and Ave 
SCHOOL ROOM DISPLAYS ber 2, 1889, and July 11, 1890. earning +) Fang | than from teaching, and fit- ust; more than twice 
‘© show students’ art work, use tin ourse or bigger ortunities. her salary for a similar 
- How long does it take cypress trees to reach ey gger opp : y 
; Jj p od pacher. 
" Moore Push-Pins a suitable size for lumbering ?—Connecticut. If you are over 25 and under 50, abounding with period as a teacher 
Glass Heads—Steel Points’’ It is estimated that it requires from vigor, enthusiasm and _ self-confidence—get in 
10 pkts. Everywhere twenty-five to thirty-five years for cy- touch with us now, for 
© Sampiee Foes. press trees to grow to suitable size for ws work is made ~~ you. canes BURR &.60. te. =a 
E PUSH. . : 1: is is your opportunity eo 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. Philadelphia, Pa. ties or piling, and from forty to fifty it Guubllp souk” Sneeenn. 1024 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 






Use Moore Push-less Hangers ears to reach a suitable size for saw 


I am interested in your Employment Opportunity 
for this summer 


If interested in permanent position after a success- 


for framed Pictures. ogs. Trees eighteen inches in diam- Fe ont anc mall today. 


eter are suitable for saw logs. Cypress 




































The MARCON-SLOPER | trees are comparatively rapid growers Wy: ful summer, check here [) 

DUPLICATOR when compared with pines or oaks or It a 
Youcan make 100 epicaofysorew, | Other Of the more prominent hard- e B Address § 
pand or typewritten letters, notices, | woods. It takes from ninety to one|}{ jg jé= “Wy "UQia, § OO 3 
and easily.’ Printing surface 6x7. | hundred years for long pine to reach i ee a oP a. 
PAE 1-410, §2 26: 10x12 1-2,$4.00. . : 1 k 
Full directions. ink, and spores som. | SaW-log size; white fir and hemloc ee i 
ber Reds, Hetinfaction Guaranteed from one hundred twenty to one hun- 2 
BY Us. dred thirty; white oak from one hun- | Taught School for... years. 
413 Ameterdam Avenue. NewYork dred fifty to one hundred sixty years. | quenqeescnesenenes esesmenesanl 
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“I Had No 


school. 


ééTT’S a very pleasant sur- 

prise to see the way Miss 
Elliott is making out,” said the 
superintendent. “Frankly, I 
didn’t think that young woman 
had it in her to be so successful 
a teacher. But her classes seem 
to be doing excellent work; she 
has perfect control, always, and she seems to be the 
most popular teacher in the school with the children.” 


“Yes,” replied the principal. “In spite of a bad 
start last fall she is now one of the best on my staff. 
And the part I like best about it is the way she 
worked the change in herself. I didn’t have to do a 
thing—she knew she had weak points and she used 
The Classroom Teacher to strengthen them.” 


“Fine!” commented the superintendent. “A teach- 
er who will take the opportunity to strengthen her- 
self in her work is bound to go far professionally. 
I’m glad you told me that, Miss Hunt—though you 
may be sorry. I’m looking around to find a teacher 
to promote to the vacancy in the Buchanan school. 
I’m afraid you’re going to lose Miss Elliott by pro- 
motion. An effort like hers deserves some encour- 
agement.” 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN EDUCATION 


Thousands of teachers are having in more or less 
degree the same experience as the one depicted here. 
The Classroom Teacher, the amazing new profes- 
sionalized series which presents the results of ex- 
haustive research on the part of 64 veteran educa- 
tional authorities, is giving every teacher who uses it 
a new efficiency in her work. Not an encyclopedia, 
not a reference work, this great series is truly a new 
departure in the field of educational science. It com- 


(Ihe CLASSROOM 
-ACH. 














From the very begin- 


set me on the right room in the school. 


bines the knowledge of almost the whole group of 
leaders in elementary-school thought, each section 
being personally written and signed by the authority 
who know the most about the subject in hand. 


WHAT THIS SERIES INCLUDES 


For instance, William Scott Gray, Dean of the 
College of Education at the University of Chicago, 
and Dr. Laura Zirbes of Ohio State, famous spec- 
ialist, have written the department of the teaching 
of Reading. These are the two most widely known 
authorities on the subject. The same can be said of 
David Eugene Smith, who wrote the section on 
Arithmetic. Similarly, Harold O. Rugg, author of 
the department of the teaching of Social Sciences is 
recognized as a pioneer leader of outstanding repu- 
tation and authority on his subject. 


With project and case methods, with concrete ex- 
amples and illustrations, you are given the best and 
most progressive ideas in modern education, by the 
very experts who have done the most to evolve them. 
Information to gain, which, or- 
dinarily, you would have to search 
the back files of every government 
report and every educational mag- 
azine is here presented in handy, 
easily available form, ready to 
be put into immediate practice. 


ied 
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June 19% 


Idea That Young 
oman Would Be Successfu 


I never heard sweeter music than those words of the 
superintendent as he spoke to the principal of the 
I knew what he meant. 
ning of the year I had been failing miserably as a teach- 
er—until another teacher's advice 





track. Where once I had floundered miserably through 
every study, unable to control my pupils, teaching them 
nothing, getting the most miserable results with what 
should have been a brilliant class, I now had the prize 
It was a most amazing change, but 


The Classroom Teacher Made 
All The Difference ! 


The Classroom Teacher fur. 
nishes the best possible bolster 
for a teacher’s weak points 
and it adds to and enriches 
subjects which she has thor. 
oughly mastered. More than 
8000 pages, divided into % 
units, dealing with 50 sub 
jects, form this series. The series is conveniently 
subdivided so that a teacher may take only the 
section which she needs at the present. 


THIS FREE BOOK EXPLAINS 


You can hardly realize from mere description the 
enormous and amazing help which The Classroom 
Teacher can be to you, through the practical cor 
sultations which it gives you with the leaders o 
education. We urge every ambitious teacher wh 
wants to improye her work and her professional 
standing to find out more about this series. Our free 
brochure “Who’s Who In The Classroom Teacher,’ 
which contains sample pages from every section of 
the series, can be had without obligation. The 
brochure is in itself an eye-opener. Just send in the 
coupon below for your free copy. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, Inc., Dept. 6-1! 
104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, Inc., Dept. G-10 
104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your brochure “Who's ; 
Who In The Classroom Teacher, 
authors and sample pages from The Classroom Teacher. 


” with pictures and biographies of the 


State 
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ys Pa oka worship the God of the orasses, 

| PRS ea ae OF quivering elms and the sea, 
Cab BIZ nd every stray breeze that passes 
Is laden with wisdom for me. 

T find Pim in sky-toppind mountains, 

¢ In deep, shaded valle of fem; 
aay sings in the crystalline fountains 

1 IPE WReAaS And broods as the aulumn, fires bum... 


[Bow vainly they seek for Bis glory 
In creeds that are musty vith age! 
Why will they not welcome Ris story 
On Nalure’s all-scintillant page? 
I worship the God of the grasses, 
Che Lord of the dawn-tinted skies, 
Sind every stray breeze that passes 
Brings news of some near paradise. 
From the Christian Century *** Thomas Curtis CLARK. 
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Shall We Use a Teacher-Rating ‘Plan? 
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By D. J. KELLY 


4 
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HE management of any body of paid workers is uni- 
versally expected to produce evidence that all per- 
sons employed are delivering that for which they are 
paid.” This is a fundamental law of business, in- 

dustry, and commerce. Remuneration and, usually, tenure 
of service are determined thereby. 

In the professions, entirely different conditions prevail. 
Some doctors, lawyers, preachers, and teachers are con- 
sidered successes; others failures. Just why, it is some- 
times difficult to understand, even though certain definite 
results are offered as evidence. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, it is a matter of opinion only. An industrial worker 
or salesman can point directly to what he has actually ac- 
complished, but the most valuable results of the professional 
man’s labor may never take concrete form. 

In classifying professional people as successful or unsuc- 
cessful, opinion must necessarily play a leading part, with 
the judges rarely concurring. It is a case of many men with 
many minds, each certain of his own wisdom and finding it 
impossible to give a convincing reason for his judgment. 
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HE teaching profession suffers ‘especially in this par- 

ticular. The greatest need in school administration is a 
practicable . plan for evaluating gervice.. Recause-.of- the 
difficulties to be overcome, many think that no satisfactory 
working basis can ever, be established. 

That teachers resent, being rated is é6ffeted'as one-:of:.the 
obstacles in the way of a rating system. The answer to this 
seems fairly plain, for teachers are already subjected to a 
critical rating by a multitude of observers. It is inevitable 
that administrative and supervisory officials form opinions, 
and colleagues do likewise. Pupils, patrons, and the public 
in general place the teacher in the success column or else- 
where. 

A further objection is that the operation of a rating sys- 
tem must depend upon the human element, which is falli- 
ble and frequently biased. This, of course, is true, but 
since opinions will be formed anyway, shall the evaluation 
be haphazard, indefinite, and prejudiced, or shall it be de- 
termined by an orderly course of thinking? There seems 
to be but one answer. The measurement of the effectiveness 
of a teacher’s work must become a function of the school 
system. Already many schools report the operation of a 
rating system. Teachers, principals, and superintendents 
are gradually realizing its worth. Some day it may be ac- 
cepted as a professional necessity. 


$$$ 





SATISFACTORY, successful rating system must con- 

tain the following four characteristics. It must be 
constructive in its objective. Much misunderstanding has 
existed about ‘this particular. Many fear that a. rating 
system will in some way cause teachers embarrassment and 
possible professional ruin. This, however, is not the case. 
Ascertaining defects must necessarily result, but recogniz- 
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‘ciency, raises morale, makes better schools, and gives chil- 
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Superiniendent of Schools, Binghamton, New York b4 


ing merit is as fully assured. In either instance the intent 
is to strengthen and encourage. 

The system must have the co-operation of the teachers. 
If a teacher assumes an attitude of being a law unto herself, 
then the rating system has nothing to offer her. On the 
other hand, the teacher who feels the dignity and worth of 
her calling and desires to grow will be benefited. She will 
be stimulated by having her worth pointed out, and 
strengthened by intelligent aid. 

The system must work toward the elimination of error 
due to human limitations. The rating should never be the 
judgment of a single person, no matter how capable he or 
she may be. While one individual must be the final author- 
ity, as many observers as possible should collaborate, so 
that the estimate will be the composite of several judg- 
ments, observations having been made from several angles. 
This will greatly reduce the probability of error. 

The system must be constructed on a scientific basis. 
Well-defined factors for consideration and carefully estab- 
lished criteria are essential. Observers will then be using 
the same methods of observing and estimating, showing 
thereby the differences and agreements in opinion. 








HE factors to be considered usually fall into two classes, 
personal and professional. The former includes such 
items as manner; speech; dressing in good taste with im- 
maculate grooming; and possessing health, vitality, and 
poise, both physical and mental. These and many other 
personal characteristics may be expected in an excellent 
teacher, and can be graded with reasonable accuracy. 

The same rule may be applied in surveying professional 
qualities. Does the teacher possess a vision of education 
in its larger sense? Is she finding in her work the pleas- 
ure that comes in a worthy service? Can she manage chil- 
dren with tact, sympathy, and good sense, and exert such 
influence that each child under her care will desire to 
measure up to the best of his capacity? As an instructor, 
does she demonstrate a fine technique, as shown by prepa- 
ration of material, skill in questioning, and so on? 
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NY capable executive, with aid from his staff, should be 
able to prepare a score card with the items to which 
values are to be assigned and from which a general rating 
may be deduced. Taking these marks from the several ob- 
servers—principals, supervisors, department heads, and 
superintendent-—the final composite may be determined. 
Presenting to each teacher, either in written form or by 
the superintendent in person, the comments and suggestions 
made is an essential in a rating system. The rating may 
then be reviewed and the teacher given an opportunity to 
discuss it. 
A successful rating system protects and helps teachers, 
stimulates worth, eliminates weaknesses, increase effi- 
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dren and taxpayers better returns. 
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Underwood < ('nderwood 
A Viking Ship 


This is a reproduction of Leif Ericson’s ship, 

which was shown at the Pacific Southwest Exposi- 

tion, Long Beach, California. In his frail craft 

Ericson is said to have reached our New England 
coast in the year 1000. 





HE bank of a river or the shore of a 
lake or sea has always been a favored 
home of man. Very early he began 
to wonder what lay on the other side 

of the water. He longed to cross over, and 
when he discovered that certain objects 
would float and bear his weight, water soon 
became for him a highway leading to other 
lands. 

The first boats were extremely simple. 
They were made of any easily obtainable 
materials which would float. Can you pic- 
ture in your mind a savage wading out into 
a stream and climbing upon a tree that is 
floating along? We might call this a primi- 
tive boat. However, the savage has no con- 
trol over its course. He must go where the 
current takes him. It must have occurred 
to some early man that a more satisfactory 
boat could be had by cutting the limbs from 
the tree and pointing the ends of the log. 
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Keystone View Co., Inc.. of New York 


A Flatboat 


One of the early boats of commerce operated on the 

Mississippi River was the flatboat, propelled by 

Poles. Two side-wheel steamboats may be seen in 
the distance. 


The Development of ‘Transport 








By F. L. DUMOND 








Herbert Photos, Inc., of N. Y. 
Hand-Carved Dugouts 


A Klamath (Oregon) Indian family are here shown 
on the Willamette River in hand-carved dugouts, 
the most primitive form of boat. 


He could then propel it in any direction he 
wished, using a pole in shallow water and a 
paddle or oars in deep water. 

There are many reasons why a log is not 
a good boat. It will roll over easily. The 
occupant, who usually sits astride, has part 
of his body in the water. In many countries 
the waters are very cold, while in others 
there are sharks, crocodiles, and other dan- 
gerous creatures. A number of logs tied tu. 
gether to make a raft wovld be a decided 
improvement, for then the: passenger could 
ride in comparative safely and comfort on 
top. However, a log raft is wide and heavy 
and requires much labor to pusa or pull +t. 
along. It was of no use when speed was 
necessary, as when the savage wished to es- 
cape from his enemies or to go hunting. 
For these reasons man studied the single log 
and finally tried building a series of fires on 
top of it. He guided the fires so that they 
ate their way deeper and deeper into the 
wood. With his cutting and scraping tools, 
he smoothed the hollowed log, and when he 
had finished he had an excellent, though 
simple, dugout canoe. Now he sat entirely 
within his boat as he paddled swiftly across 
the water. 

Not all boat-builders used wood, however. 
Those who lived high in the mountains where 
no trees grew learned to twist together 
grasses and reeds, and made of them rafts 
capable of carrying many people. Grass and 
straw boats are seen to-day in Bolivia and 
Peru. In the tropics coconuts are fastened 
together to form rafts, which are used in the 
transportation of people and their belong- 
ings. 

The Eskimo makes for his boat a frame- 
work of bones or driftwood and stretches 
walrus skin or sealskin over it. His hunt- 
ing boat, the kayak, is long and narrow, so 
that he can paddle it between ice floes. The 
deck, except the small hole in which the 
hunter sits, is covered with skin. This pre- 
vents the water from getting in the boat if 
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‘ation on Water 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 











Keystone View Co., Inc., of New York 
The “Half Moon” 


It took Henry Hudson four months to cross the 
Atlantic Ocean in his ship, the “Half Moon,” which 


was about the size of a large launch. Here is a 
reproduction of this boat, made for the Hudson- 
Fulton memorial celebration. 


the waves are high, and also enables the oc- 
cupant to keep warm. The Eskimo has an- 
other type of boat, called the wmiak, which 
means: “Wwonien's. boat.” It is made of the 
same materials as the kayak but it is open 
‘along ‘the top like’a ‘rowboat, and is used 
fo'‘carry séveral persons ard their goods. 

The, Indian of the northern forest, where 
birch, trees’ grow, had ai ingenious way of 
making a boat. He made a framework of 
light, flexible cedar boughs; covered it with 
pieces of birch bark, which he sewed on with 
sinew or root-thread; and smeared the 
cracks and seams with pitch. The birch- 
bark canoe was so light that the Indian could 
carry it on his shoulders through the forest. 
When he came to a lake or a river, he piaced 
it in the water, and, using a paddle, went 
swiftly on his way. 

In India, when a native wants to .rake a 


(Continued on page 74) 
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An Ocean Liner 


This modern ocean liner is capable of accommoda- 


ting 2,700 passengers. Boats of this type travel 
rapidly, crossing the Atlantic Ocean in less than 
a week, 
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Straight and alert is little Boy Blue. 
Ready to see and ready to do. 

Erect of body and straight of limb, 

It is a pleasure to look at him. 

“A posture good,” says little Boy Blue, 


“Will make healthy girls and boys of you.” 
— Maude M. Grant 
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Mother Goose Health Poster 


For use of this poster as a window transparency, see directions on page 77. 
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Health Habits for Primary Children 


By JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS 


Chief of the Division of School Hygiene and Physical Education, United States Bureau of Education 


RANTED that we have done 
the best we can to free the 
child from organic handicaps 
or to have them compensated 
for, that we have furnished 
him with healthful conditions 
in the schoolroom, and that 

: we are doing what we can to 
protect him from measles, mumps, and the 
like, we can begin to study his daily practices 
gs affecting his health and modify these for 
the better as far as we are able. 
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We must, in the first place, keep in mind 


that even for adults the term “health” is al- 
ways a very vague one and that no child is 
really interested in it. He is interested only 
in his size, his strength, his appetites, his 
gnsations, and emotions. He does not like 
weakness, pain, discomfort, or sickness. He 
likes to eat, and he finds pleasure in partici- 
pating in some sort of activity. He usually 
likes sunshine, pure air, and rest, and he 
wishes to have the approbation of his 
teacher. 

We interested him objectively in his body 
when we looked at his eyes and his teeth and 
tested his hearing. He probably reasons 
that children must be different in these or- 
gans or they would not be examined, and he 
would like to be at least as well off in these 
particulars as others. His physical meas- 
uwements are very strong stimuli to interest 
him in his physical excellence. The more of 
these we take, the better for the purpose, 
but we should at least measure his height and 
get his weight not less than every two 
months, using instruments that we know to 
be accurate. Measuring and weighing the 
child once a month will give him a more 
continuous consciousness of bodily being in 
connection with our teaching of hygiene, but 
we need not expect much change in thirty 
days, 


CLEANLINESS THE STARTING POINT 


In our health teaching we should begin 
with the tangible—with the doing of things 
the results of which we can actually observe. 
Personal cleanliness is not, in general, closely 
tlated to health, for a child may be ex- 
tremely dirty and yet be infinitely more 
healthy than one who is immaculate. Never- 
theless, we should begin our health instruc- 
tion with cleanliness, although it is more 
tkin to aesthetics than to hygiene proper. 
Of course, we need the co-operation of the 
home, but cleanliness of the exposed parts 
ofthe body and of the hair should be insisted 
‘pon, with or without such co-operation, for 
if necessary the washing facilities of the 
‘chool can be brought into action. We are 
sure here that we are on safe ground. The 
thild’s desire “to look nice” or “to please the 
teacher” may be appealed to, and examples 
*f the cleanlier pupils may be upheld. For 


w 


evidence that cleanliness seems to go with 
health, point to the wild animals, which 
are unclean only when they are sickly. Most 
young children have seen sick or ill-fed 
domestic animals, which always show less 
care of their coats than when healthy. This 
is more the result than the cause of sickness, 
but it is not untruthful to observe that the 
two go hand in hand. | 

Cleanliness and neatness of clothing should 
be included in health habits, but we must be 
cautious in our demands for practice tn this 
respect, taking into consideration the homes 
from which the children come. The amount 
of clothing worn indoors and—out—of-doors, 
care in avoiding wet clothing, and the re- 
moval of wet clothing and overshoes are very 
closely connected with health. We are on 
safe ground when we insist on certain prac- 
tices along this line, with the object im- 
pressed on the minds of the pupils of pre- 
venting their missing the fun’of play and of 
school. There is always a risk in using as 
an example a pupil who has transgressed 
Nature’s laws in these respects and is suffer- 
ing the consequences, unless the teacher is 
sure of her case. It is easy enough to en- 
large on the good times that might be missed 
by a child in such a situation. The children 
themselves can evolve from their own ex- 
periénce with ailments an impressive story 
as to possible consequences of careless 
conduct. 

As a part of cleanliness we can insist that 
the child have a clean handkerchief, and that 
he use it properly in keeping his nose clean. 
He should also be taught that to prevent the 
discharges of his mouth or nose from reach- 
ing others when he coughs or sneezes, he 
should turn his head or cover his nose and 
mouth with his handkerchief. We can teach 
these health habits by using members of the 
class as examples. ‘. 

If sickness comes from disregarding these 
aesthetic practices, so the use of another’s 
handkerchief, another’s drinking cup, an- 
other’s towel, or another’s toothbrush, and 
putting into the mouth the pencils or candy 
of others may have the same effect. When 
the pupils themselves, with some suggestions 
from the teacher, work out these logical con- 
clusions, they are less likely to be forgotten. 
It is but a step further to teach the child to 
avoid others when they have contagious dis- 
eases, and, what is more to the point, to keep 
away from others when he himself has such 
an ailment. 

We should interest the child in keeping his 


children are largely the result of bad nutri- 
tion\before birth, but a good diet at any age 
helps to preserve the second set. Bad teeth 
are so common among young children, and 
the better methods of dental service for their 
preservation are so little used, that we can- 
not count too far on what may be expected 
in dental work, even with parental co- 
operation. Many examples of the results of 
lack of care of the teeth will be furnished by 
the class. 


UTILIZING NATURAL INCENTIVES 


The most essential health habits—those 
of eating, evacuating, sleeping, airing, and 
sunning—are in most public schools a matter 
chiefly for home practice and depend very 
much on home tradition’ and customs. With 
home help we can accomplish what we wish; 
without it we can at least offer information 
as to what should be done and impress it 
upon the child as the thing to do if he wishes 
to have the most fun and do the best work 
within his capability. 

We have, however, the child’s growth 
record to use as a strong hook on which: to 
hang our lessons, and we should make the 
most of it. These data can be kept before 
him in the age-height-weight classroom rec- 
ord, or, even better, they may be recorded 
on individual charts showing graphically his 
changes in height and weight. . The teacher 
should be sure that her scales are correct be- 
fore she does her weighing. Normally there 
will be a definite gain in both height and 
weight at least every two months, and if 
there is not, the parents should know about 
it. It is a more important matter to report 
to the home than the mark in mathematics. 

The~-school’s first duty is to find out 


whether it is at fault in the lack of observ- - 


ance of any laws of health, either physical 
or mental. If the fault is not with the school, 
the child should be referred to the medicz! 
inspector, and his home conditions and home 
habits should be talked over with the parents. 
While children differ widely in type and, 
fortunately, cannot all be made alike, it is 
their chief business to grow, physically as 
well as mentally, and if they do not grow 
there is something wrong. 

The desire to grow, to be vigorous, to en- 
joy life, and to do good work become the in- 
centives which will probably lead the child 
(with parental understanding) to the drink- 
ing of milk, the eating of vegetables and 
fruit, the eating of candy only as dessert 
after meals, regularity in meals, going to 


teeth clean and white. This can be accom-~ bed early, breathing reasonably pure air, 


plished in part by the use of a toothbrush 
and dentifrice, but for actual health of the 
teeth we should urge the practice of visiting 
the dentist at least every six months and 
should stress the partaking of milk, fruit, 
and vegetables daily. Decayed teeth in young 


obeying Nature’s hints for emptying his 
personal sewer, and playing out of doors as 
opportunity offers. The teaching of washing 
the hands before meals brings us in a circle 


to our starting point, cleanliness. 
(Continued on page $0) 
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Flowers of the Arid Regions 


By 


HE arid regions” is an expression 
commonly used in this country to 
denote some of our western land 
which is extremely dry. Much of 
this land, however, is not, as is commonly 
supposed, desertlike and entirely barren. 
A not unusual scene in such a region is 
one in which appears nothing but a half- 








Photograph by Albert Haanstads 
Some Kinds of Cacti Produce 
Beautiful Blossoms 


dead cottonwood tree, with a magpie in its 
topmost branch; some yucca plants on a 
sandy rise; a deserted hut; and stretches 
and stretches of seared-looking land, with 
a very blue sky overhead. Yet one who ex- 
pected to find nothing here but sagebrush 
would be pleasantly surprised, were he to 


investigate closely, during the growing 
season. 
Nestled beside some granite bowlder 


there may be seen a bit of cheerful color, 
where two families noted for their prefer- 
ence for moist habitats have representa- 
tives in this desolate place. Here is a 
dainty sand lily, and beside it, jauntily hold- 
ing up its pretty head, a yellow violet. The 
secret of their ability to exist here is an 
underground storage system. The violet 
has a fleshy root, and the sand lily a root- 
stock. Early in spring these plants start 
their summer’s work, which is completed be- 
fore the hot, dry season comes. After the 
little plants blossom, they die down and 
become inactive until the next year. 
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The Yellow Violet and the Sand Lily Seek 
Sheltering Rocks 
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The Dainty Mariposa Lily 


The handsome yucca is a relative of the 
lily. It is sometimes called the soap weed, 
because the root yields a substance which is 
used with excellent results in place of soap. 
The beautiful quality of the Mexican 
woman’s hair is attributed by some to her 
yucca shampoo. People living in those 
semiarid regions where yucca grows some- 
times prefer yucca root to soap in washing 
woolen blankets. One kind of yucca pro- 
duces fleshy fruits which are edible. 

Yucca is strikingly beautiful at its blos- 
som time, with its rosette of rigid, dagger- 
pointed leaves and its huge stalk of drooping, 
greenish-white flowers, the scent of which is 
too sweet to be pleasant at close quarters. 
Often the leaves serve as a protection to 





Photograph by Albert Haanstads 


The Prickly Poppy is Yellow 


birds’ nests. The writer has seen a bob- 
white’s nest full of eggs, tucked away 
among a clump of these plants, where the 
birds need have no fear of being molested 
by coyotes. The plant depends for pollina- 
tion upon the yucca moth, which uses the 
yucca seeds as food for its young. 

The Mariposa lily is another member of 
a family which holds: its. own against 
droyght. ;-It is one of the most charming of 
wild flowers. The upper part of the petal 
is a very delicate lavender, and the base is 


SALOME COMSTOCK MILLER 


marked inside the flower with velvety yg 
low and black. A corm supplies the plan 
with stored moisture. 

There seems to be no secret method aboy 
the ability of the prickly poppy to grow ip 
arid places. Its deep roots and curled leave 
are probably all the protection it needs 





Photograph by Albert Haanstads 


Yucca Growing on a Sagebrush-Covered 
Hillside 


against the drought. It flourishes in ex. 
tremely dry parts, and defies the moist lands 
to produce anything more lovely than its 
silky folds of white petals draped about a 
great golden center, over which the bees 
hover. It is well named the prickly poppy, 
bejng amply provided with sharp spines. 

On the prairies and mountain sides are 
found white evening primroses. Instead of 
forming a tall, conspicuous spike of flowers, 
as does our well-known yellow primrose, 
they either branch and spread close to the 
ground or are practically stemless. There 
are several very attractive kinds. One kind 
grows along embankments of railroads and 
highways. The stemless plant is so tiny 
that it seems overburdened when the white 
blossom, about five inches in diameter, ap- 
pears. The perfume of this flower is most 
delightful, and the fragrance from a single 
blossom can be noticed several yards away. 
In the arid regions of the Southwest grows 
the beautiful shrubby evening primrose, 
which has pink blossoms. 


(Continued on page 73) 





Photograph by Albert Haanstads 
The White Evening Primrose Grows Close t0 
the Ground 
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Nature’s.Summer School 


By MAUDE WOOD HENRY 








Courtesy of Maude Wood Henry 
The Ox-eyed Daisy May Be Found Growing 
in Fields like This 


UST as the school year draws to a 
close and girls and boys begin to look 
forward to weeks of vacation fun and 
freedom, Nature opens her summer 
school. This is the most fascinating school 
in the world, and during the summer pupils 
may attend classes of more absorbing in- 
terest than any they have ever known. It is 
a pity that when school closes teachers and 
pupils cannot be whisked off to attend this 
summer school together, because it is so 
much more inviting than the things that 
they ordinarily do on vacations. 
The Indians have a picturesque name for 





Phete from L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 
The Strongly Scented Yarrow 


June: the Rose Moon. In June the chills 
of spring have departed and buds have be- 
come blossoms. Birds have returned from 
their southern sojourns; and from the 
edges of nests baby robins and bluebirds are 
peering and loudly calling for food. Out of 
burrows the tiny furred heads of young 
Woodchucks and chipmunks look inquir- 
ingly into the outside world. In forest 
depths infant deer are being born; and it is 
Mating time for black bears. Young 
beavers are abroad in the land. In the 


ponds and streams all is activity. The bull- 
frog chorus has begun. Turtles are laying 
their eggs. Fish are spawning. Bugs, 
beetles, butterflies, and bees are all astir. 

This is a good time to learn for one’s self 
whether it is true that “humming birds pre- 
fer to sup their nectar from a scarlet cup, 
while bees seek chalices of blue from which 
to sip their honey dew.” Scientists claim 
that this is a fact, and observation will show 
that cannas, trumpet vines, salvias, and red 
columbines do appear to attract the hum- 
ming birds, while bees hover over blue 
lobelias, blue flags, and other blue flowers. 

June is a month in which Nature is well 
worth studying; it is the open door to the 
summer season, which brings myriads of 
interesting, lovely things. Hill and val- 
ley, meadow and upland, swamp and wood- 
land, park and garden, highway and byway, 
are alive with interest these days. Along 
rocky ledges in the glen you may see the 
graceful and colorful wild columbine. Even 
the early spring flowers are not all gone. 
The delicate wood anemone, wild geranium, 
wild pink, jack-in-the-pulpit, robin’s-plan- 
tain, violet, trillium, bluet, buttercup, dog 
wood, marsh marigold, Solomon’s seal, and 
showy lady’s-slipper, that you may have 
found in April are still growing in June. 
Many May blooms have lingered on, such as 
the arethusa, barberry, Venus’ looking glass, 
bunchberry, daisy, forget-me-not, lupine, 
fringed milkwort, pitcher plant, speedwell, 
and violet and white wood sorrel. June also 
contributes her own quota of gorgeous wild 
flowers to the scenic beauty of the fields and 
woodlands. . 

From June to September you will find, in 
the open woods and thickets, the wild ber- 
gamot; in wayside hedges and fields the 
wild morning glory; and in the mountain 
ineadows the scarlet painted cup or Indian 
paintbrush. The gay orange butterfly weed 
comes in June and stays until fall to delight 
the eye of the color lover; the buttonbush 
and Queen Anne’s lace belong to early sum- 
mer; in the woods are the starry campion, 
the orange hawkweed, the Indian pipe, the 
red lily, the loosestrife, the black snakeroot, 
and the creeping wintergreen. 


Swamps, bogs, low meadows, waste 








Photo from L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. . 


Where the Water Lilies Grow 





Photo from L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


A Field of Wild Carrot 


places, fields, and roadsides become glorified 
in June, and you will find a great variety of 
things to study if you but look. The grassy 
pink inhabits wet places, as does the sheep 
laurel; and the wild lettuce, the meadow lily, 
the monkey flower, the swamp honeysuckle, 
the blue vervain, and the meadowsweet may 
also be found growing in the bogs. Ponds 
and streams teem in June with yellow and 
white pond lilies and pickerel weeds. 

Blue weed, wild carrot, sweet clover, 
thorn apple, milkweed, motherwort, loved 
by the bees, great velvety mullein, from 
which humming birds get hairs to line their 





Courtesy of Maude Wood Henry 


Indian Pipes, Also Called Ghost Flowers, 
from Their Waxy White Color 


nests, moth mullein, mustard, wild parsnip, 
pokeweed, sweetbrier, and fireweed—all 
these and many others cover Nature’s un- 
sightly places in June. 

The evening primrose must not be over- 
looked; it is one of June’s most interesting 
plants. If you will watch as it expands, you 
will see the exquisite little sphinx moth, 
with yellow wing spots, settle down on the 
edge of the golden flower cup, and, after 


uncoiling its proboscis, take a draft of 
(Continued on page 78 ) 
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Developing Primary Reading Skills 
By FLORENCE EILAU BAMBERGER 


Professor of Education, The Johns Hopkins University 


T THE end of the pre-book 
stage children have learned a 
number. of important things 
necessary to reading skills. 
They have learned to move 
their eyes from left to right 
across the line and to make 
the correct return sweep to 
the next line. They have acquired in part 
the right attitude toward symbols, namely, 
that they are signposts for directing think- 
ing. They have learned to concentrate at- 
tention upon the printed material, and they 
have developed some control over the vocab- 
ulary usually found in primers. They are 
ready and anxious for the next stage, “the 
book stage.” 

Since the first book inaugurates a life- 
time habit, it must be selected with great 
care. There are two important items to 
consider in regard to it: First, both its 
content and its physical make-up must ap- 
peal to the children, and second, it must 
be related to real experiences. 
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Two TYPES OF READING MATERIAL 


There are two types of content ordinarily 
found in primers: rhymes, stories, and the 
like, read for pure enjoyment; and factual 
material, read for information. The use of 
a wide variety of reading materials is neces- 
sary to develop two important phases of 
reading. Reading stories, rhymes. jingles, 
and the like, for enjoyment is the first im- 
portant reading skill. Reading to get infor- 
mation about animals, plants, machinery, 
manners, safety, health, everyday affairs 
on farms and in cities, and the like, is the 
second important reading skill, and should 
be initiated from the start. For both types 
of reading there is abundant primer mate- 
rial from which to make our selection. 


INFLUENCE OF THE PHYSICAL MAKE-UP OF 
THE Book 


The physical make-up of a book influences 
children’s selections considerably. This has 
been definitely determined by experimenta- 
tion. A careful study extending over sev- 
eral years was carried on to discover book 
preferences of children. Through this 
study the writer found the following im- 
portant facts:' 

Size appears to be a factor in book selec- 
tion. A small volume does not appeal so 
strongly as a large one. To be acceptable 
to children in the primary grades, a book 
should be at least seven and one-half inches 
long, five inches wide, and one inch thick. 

The color of the cover appears to be a fac- 
tor in determining children’s selection. 
Brightness is a pleasing factor. Blue, red, 
and yellow are favorite colors. 


' See Bambe . F. E., The Effect of the Physical Make-Up of a 
o— upon Children's Selection. Johns Hopkins University Press, 
a2. 


The internal arrangement of a book in- 
fluences choices. Numerous illustrations 
make a book more attractive. To make a 
book acceptable to little children, at least 25 
per cent of the book space should be devoted 
to pictures. Large full-page pictures are 
preferable to smaller ones. Younger chil- 
dren prefer rather crude and elementary 
colors having a high degree of. saturation 
and a great deal of brightness. Older chil- 
dren grow gradually into a preference for 
softer tints and tones. Pictures that have 
story-telling qualities, humor, or action ap- 
peal to primary children. 

Primary children prefer only a few lines 
to a page, and a wide margin. A margin at 
least one inch in width should be used. 

Very few sex differences were observable 
in the experiment. The girls showed a 
slightly greater appreciation of artistic il- 
lustrations than did the boys. Small books 
were better liked by the girls than by the 
boys. 


SILENT READING 


To gain control over both the fictional and 
the informational type of reading, the child 
must receive training in silent reading. 
The skills involved in silent ‘reading require 
a program of procedure entirely distinct 
from other phases of reading. Training in 
silent reading may be set off into two main 
divisions, the “work type” and the “recrea- 
tory type.” 

Among the various skills to be developed 
is the ability to secure the main points in a 
givén passage, paragraph, or stanza. One 
way to accomplish this is to have the pupils 
suggest suitable titles for unnamed para- 
graphs, poems, chapters, and the like. 

A second skill which should be early culti- 
vated is that of the retention of interpreta- 
tions. Since pupils enjoy acting, dramatics 
can often be employed in eultivating re- 
tention. Pantomiming is one very effective 
means of arousing the pupils’ interest, and 
of developing keen judgment as well. To 
pantomime, careful attention must be given 
to the thought of the selection, as well as to 
the various ways of indicating this thought 
—by gesture, facial expression, posture, 
and the like. For the primary grades “The 
Elves and the Shoemaker’”’ is especially well 
adapted to this sort of activity. “The Three 
Bears,” too, yields splendid returns. when 
pantomimed, and “Little Black Sambo” is 
another story used effectively in this sort of 
work. 


EXERCISES FOR RAPID WORD RECOGNITION 


In all this work, accurate and rapid recog- 
nition of words is an essential tool. In or- 


der to have it sharpened and ready for use, 
certain drill exercises must be set up. 
There should always be a “work book” ac- 
companying a reader or primer. As exam- 
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ples of this type of exercise, the following 
are listed: 
1. The directions type; as, 
a) Draw a bottle of milk. 
b) Make it white. 
2. Action exercises; as, 
a) Go to the desk. 
b) Get your bottle of milk. 
3. Exercises for word discrimination; as 
Here are some words. Select one to make 
each sentence true. 











Words Sentences 

milk I like to drink ' 
sweet It is good for , too. 
pussy Pussy laps his 

cup I drink mine from a —— 


4. “Yes or No” type; as, 
Is milk a food? Yes No 
Does a cow give milk? Yes 
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THE USE OF READING TESTS 


After a particular skill has been devel. 
oped in a reading exercise, it must be used 
repeatedly in subsequent lessons to establish 
its relationships in the complexity of read- 
ing habits. The teacher must constantly 
look for opportunities to bring out relation- 
ships among the skills and abilities which 
are developed. She should proceed to de 
velop further abilities and skills, always 
bearing in mind the needs of the class asa 
whole. 

A testing procedure will therefore be 
necessary. The reasons for this testing are 
first, to discover group difficulties; second, 
to reveal individual needs. There are many 
such tests available. The two chief types o 
reading difficulties revealed by these tests 
are poor comprehension and slow rate of 
reading. An analysis of the difficulties in- 
volving comprehension reveals at least four 
inabilities: 

1. Ignorance of the meaning of the vocab- 
ulary in the reading material. 

2. Inability to think logically in respons 
to questions. 

3. Inability to find correct answers W 
specific questions. 

4. Inability to select main ideas. 

An analysis of the difficulties involv.tg 
rate also reveals four defects: 

1. Lip movement. 

2. Following the line with the finger. 

3. Inability to recognize words. 

4. Short span of recognition. 

Each difficulty requires a specific remedi# 
measure. For example, if poor comprehel- 
sion is due to meager vocabulary, the fol- 
lowing types of remedial procedure could b 
used: 

1. Primary seat work. Cut words fro 
old discarded primary readers, mount each 
group on paper, place a number of the group 

(Continued on page 66) 
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A Blackboard Reading Lesson | 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Drawing in the First Grade 


By JESSIE TODD 


Art Supervisor, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


HE poorest art teaching is often done in the first grade. 
Why? There are several reasons. Some teachers let 
the children draw just as they please. They do not sug- 
gest any way for children to improve their drawings, 

because they have heard so much about self-expression that 
they are afraid to try to help the child in any way. The result 
is that the child draws, of course, for all little children draw, 
but he does not do the best that he is capable of doing. 

Some teachers dictate the drawing of objects, animals, and 
people, and stop there. They do not show the children how to 
use these drawings to make original pictures. This mistake is 
worse than the first, because by dictating single units which 
the child does not use in a composition, the teacher is keeping 
him from using his own ingenuity. 

When first-grade art teaching is done by the type of art 
teacher who has been trained in art but not in educational 
methods, the teaching does not function, because the teacher 
understands art, but not little children. She is continually ex- 
pecting too much of them. She grows irritated at the crude 
results. The children become discouraged. The results are 
Zero, 

The best first-grade art teaching is done by a good first-grade 
teacher who teaches all of the subjects. She understands chil- 
dren. She understands what sort of drawing will help them to 


express themselves. When she draws for. tlienr’on: the: black-: 
board, she draws in very simple lines, for ‘she knows that they ° 


learn to draw only by seeing main‘lines with:little detail | 
The accompanying drawings show ways of teaching children 
to draw correctly a number of, objects. When little children 
draw a canoe, they usually draw the iower patt of it like 4 ‘half 
circle, even though they have seen canoes many times: If* we 
have them begin the canoe by 
drawing a straight line, this 
mistake is avoided. The prin- 
ciple involved will hold true in 
the drawing of many objects 
common in different parts of 
the country. If, in watching 
children, we notice that they 
draw things incorrectly, we 


to draw, correct this tendency. 
When drawing to help little’ 
children, the teacher should 
draw crudely, even if she is a 
master draftsman. Crude 
drawings encourage children 
because they look less impossi- 
ble to attain. 


mad 
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In teaching first-grade children to draw, we should keep in 
mind several important facts. We must not drill on the draw- 
ing of a house until the children can draw a perfect house. If 
we do, the children will grow used to seeing a perfect house, and 
will not attempt the drawing of tigers, monkeys, and all sorts 
of animals and objects, because they will want everything they 
draw to look as well drawn as the house on which they have 
been drilled. Instead of drilling on one thing until it is well 
drawn, let us expose the children to the drawing of many sim- 
ple objects. The following list may be suggestive: lighthouse, 
tulip, cat-tail, windmill, Eskimo house, wigwam, canoe, jack- 
in-the-box, Christmas wreath, Christmas bell, Christmas tree, 
stump, fern, daisy, pumpkin, jack-o’-lantern, fireplace, chair, 
table, lamp, rug, Easter basket, bow on basket, heart for Val- 
entine’s Day, balloon, sled, toboggan, ski, sailboat, flag, ele- 
phant, camel, cow, horse, cat, dog, mouse, giraffe. 

This list should contain at least a hundred units by the end 
of the year. Each teacher can make her own list by noticing 
what children need and what they ask her to help them draw. 
The list will vary in different parts of the United States. It 
will even vary in different parts of the same city. The units 
must be reduced to so few lines that they are almost symbols. 
They are so crude that a second-grade child would find them 
too easy, but the first-grade child finds them usable. By show- 
ing him how to draw them, we are approaching him in his own 
language. 

‘Much time in the first grade should be given to letting the 
children -draw what they please. The teacher should not point 
to a unit in the child’s drawing and say, “What is that?” The 
ehild’s feelirigs are hurt, for to him it represents clearly what 


‘ he intends it to be. If the teacher wants to know what the unit 


is, she may ask him to show his 
picture to the class and tell 
them about it. We must con- 
stantly encourage the children 
to draw on paper what they 
have to say. 

In schools which have seat- 
work periods, there is no better 
way to use the time than to 
encourage children to draw 
original pictures. If the chil- 
dren have plenty of time in 
seat-work periods to draw 
original pictures, much of the 
class time can be used for dic- 
tating new units, thus enrich- 
ing the drawing vocabulary 
without stifling originality. 
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Making the Schoolroom Attractive 


By MABEL HUTCHINGS BELLOWS 


Formerly Principal, Kensington Experimental School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


O YOU remember the schoolroom in 
which you had your second- or third- 
grade work? Did it appeal to your 
childish interest enough to lure you 

inside before the last bell rang? If it were 
like the one I remember, there was little in 
it which held a promise that the day’s work 
would be in any way connected with the ab- 
.sorbing events taking place everywhere else. 
Contrast this room with the modern school- 
room, so enticing that even adults find in it 
that which appeals to them. 

Giving the word attractive its most active 
meaning, that is, having the power or quality 
to allure or entice, one may analyze the un- 
derlying principles which must be under- 
stood by the teacher who desires to plan the 
kind of room which will attract children. 
Mere aesthetic loveliness is not sufficient. 
Sunshine and air, pleasing wall surfaces, 
plants and flowers, neatness and order are 
essential, but not enough. The children may 
still prefer someone’s attic or an unused 
space in the garage, where they can saw and 
hammer, paste and paint, tack pictures on 
the wall, and construct a stage and curtain 
for a play. Perhaps a short review of what 
we know of children’s instinctive behavior 


will help us to start thinking on a basis of | 


the principles which must be understood." 
Young children have a strong desire to use 
real materials and tools. 





A Pleasant Schoolroom 


These fifth-graders, gaits in Coit School, Grand 

Rapids, Michigan ( Miss Mary Carroll, teacher), 

have an stivadtin b. .. . Although the seats 

are screwed down, and there is no special equip- 

ment, the pupils are given many opportunities to 
express their individuality. 


feel that these things are special equipment, 
having no place in the regular grade room. 
Can a room where children live most of the 
day be really satisfying to them unless it has 
a workbench, tools, an easel, a large supply 
of various kinds of constructive materials, 
a sink, a gas or an oil stove, and the like? 
There is a universal desire among children 
to make collections. A cupboard, with or 
without glass doors, with plenty of shelves 
of varying widths, soon will be called “Our 
Museum,” and collections and specimens of 
real worth, bearing the children’s labels and 


It‘is a mistake to_ 


descriptions, will find a place there. The 
same impulse causes children to bring to 
school many kinds of living plants and ani- 
mals if an adequate space is provided for 
their care. 

Children are naturally social. They want 
to work together; share what they are doing; 
see what others are doing. Immovable seats 
are not the best arrangement for such group 
enterprises, but tables of the right height, 
big enough to hold large materials spread 
out for inspection, may be added as a provi- 
sion for this need. They should be rough 
work tables, rather than highly polished, 
easily marred ones, for the children should 
feel free to use them, with no fear of spoil- 
ing the finish. 

Bulletin boards, all that can possibly be 
crowded in, satisfy another manifestation of 
the social impulse—the desire to exchange 
ideas and share plans. A space may be fur- 
nished for news of the world, with a child 
in charge to organize the pictures and clip- 
pings brought in. Finished work may be 
displayed for class criticism and choice of 
the best. Additional space may be used for 
posting contributions to the various depart- 
ments of the room newspaper. Through its 


notices 1 from one child or group of children 
‘to: the: tesb, and. from the teacher to the chil- 


dren, ‘the bulletin board helps to organize 
the daily. events and order of work in a man- 
ner satisfactory to the child Perhaps noth- 
ing else in the room more adequately reflects 
the interests and uctivities of the group. 
Bulietin boards ‘are easily made by the chil- 
dren. A minimum of blackboards and a 
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Some Artistic Wall Hangings 


Fifth- and sixth-graders, of Kensington School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan (Miss Gail Trowbridge, 
art teacher), made all of these hangings for the 
kindergarten. Each child designed his own imagi- 
native animal, planned his color scheme, and 
painted it on unbleached muslin cloth, using 
opaque water color. Orange squares furnished a 
background, which unified the designs. 


maximum of bulletin boards is probably th 
best arrangement of available wall space, 
Children always find great satisfaction j) 
the attempt to beautify their possessions an; 
surroundings. If the teacher will be cop. 
tent with the crude drawings and painting 
which satisfy the children and will help them 
fit the results of their work into the need; 
of the room, the most drab room soon lp. 
comes alive with childish representations of 
action, color, and humor. The results of this 
kind of work, where the children do all the 
planning and executing, lack the finish 
which some persons regard as desirable 
but what is lacking in finish is replaced by 
a sparkling childlike quality which is no 
present when the teacher does the planning. 
In an attractive schoolroom neatness ani 
order are essential. It is easy to hold chil. 
dren responsible for keeping things in order, 
but more difficult to give them the larger 
share of making plans for the arrangement 
and care of materials. Teachers often have 
difficulty in maintaining orderliness because 
they do not give the children enough re. 
sponsibility. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that a great amount of time has to be spent 
if the children are to do this planning, and 
in the probability that at first their ideas 
will not be so good as the teacher’s. How- 
ever, one observes that the children’s inter- 
est in keeping things in order is twice as 





A Wail Frieze 


Some of the art work of first-grade children of Ken- 

sington School, Grand Rapids, Michigan (Miss 

Abbie Moran, teacher), was used as a wall frieze. 

The pictures, although crude, are full of life and 

color, They make an appeal to the natural interests 
of the child. 


great in the room where they do the plat 
ning as it is in a room where the reverse is 
true. 
The “monitor” who passes paper, pencils, 
and so on, which the teacher gets ready for 
him, is seldom seen in a modern schoolroom 
Instead, the plan of work for the day 4P 
pears on the blackboard, and the teacher 
holds each child responsible for getting ready 
the materials that he will need and for caring 
for them after their use. This calls for 
an arrangement which makes all supplie 
(Continued on page 72) 
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A Calendar for June 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Sammy’s Fishing Trip to the Grand Banks 


By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


Teacher, Second. Grarla,, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


LL his life-Sammy had lived by the sea. Most 
of his playtime’ he‘ had spent-down ‘én ‘the ~ 


wharves. The salt tang of the sea, the roar 
of the waves, the smell of drying fish—how Sammy 
loved it all! He liked to go aboard the fishing 
schooner “Sea Horse.” There he would listen to 
Skipper MacDonald’s yarns of fishing along the 
Grand Banks, off Newfoundland. 

“Sammy, when you are twelve years old,” the 
skipper had said, “I will take you to the Grand 
Banks,” 

Now Sammy was twelve years old, and was really 
starting on his voyage. The “Sea Horse” was dip- 
ping through the waves out of the harbor. 

Each man and his mate must have a dory ready. 
So Sammy helped Bill, his dory mate, fit up their 
dory with oars, bucket, bailers, water jars, sails, and 
mast. There were tubs of lines to be baited and 
fishing gear to be put in order. All this Sammy 
learned to do. 

One morning the skipper cast his sounding lead 
into the sea and knew by the depth of the water 
that he had reached his fishing spot. “Dories over!” 
he sang out. One by one the dories were hoisted 
over the ship’s side. Bill and Sammy placed their 
tubs of baited line in their dory and then jumped in 
too. The schooner towed the dories, 
dropping them off some distance 
apart. 

Sammy took the oars, while Bill 
stood up with a tub of baited line. 
One end of the line he made fast to a 
light anchor and a buoy keg. These 





he threw into the sea. He whirled the other baited 
end of the line into the water. 

Suddenly the bright sun was hidden by the clouds 
and mist, and a deep fog settled over the sea. Bill 
and Sammy could not see the schooner or the other 
dories. There was nothing to do but wait until the 
fog had lifted. 

Hour after hour went by, before through the gray 
blanket a ray of light was seen. There was the out- 
line of the schooner, with little dories here and there, 
and on the horizon, like a giant, a great liner. Then 
the sun broke through the clouds. The mist rolled 
away and there was the sea, calm and sparkling. 

Bill set up a wooden roller in the gunwale of the 
dory and pulled up anchor and buoy. Over the roller 
came the line, sagging with fish, which Bill jerked 
off the hooks, while Sammy coiled the line into the 
tubs. When all the lines were in, Sammy rowed to 
the schooner. 

Then came the cleaning and dressing of the fish, 
washing them in salt water, and packing them in ice. 
There was no sleep for the fishermen until the lines 
were all baited for the morrow’s catch. Then 
Sammy and the men, still in their oilskins, threw 
themselves into their bunks. They had snatched 
only a few winks when the skipper called, “Dories 

over!” and soon Sammy was off with 
==~-- Bill for another day’s catch. A week 
=--.- of good weather and fishing sped by. 
Then the skipper pulled up anchor. 
The “Sea Horse” was off for market 
and Sammy and the other fishermen 
went home. 
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The Instruments of the Orchestra— II 


By MABEL ANSLEY MURPHY 


ERHAPS after reading “Harp of the 
North, Farewell,” you will be so 
grateful to Sir Walter Scott for put- 
ting into words what you could not 

say for yourself (every true poet does this 
for us) that you will want to link music and 
poetry more closely together. A good in- 
troduction to the next choir in the orchestra 
is John Dryden’s “Song for Saint Cecilia’s 
Day.” In this he helps us to hear many of 
the different voices, particularly those of the 
wood winds. 

Next to the choir of strings comes the 
wood-wind choir, the gentle voice of the or- 
chestra, composed of flutes, oboes, clarinets, 
and bassoons, which, in turn, provide the so- 
prano, alto, tenor, and bass voices. In this 
choir there are only two or three instru- 
ments of each kind. This is because the 
wood-wind tone is very penetrating. 

Everybody knows the flute—the only in- 
strument besides the piccolo that is played 
by blowing into the side instead of into the 
end. Because it is so agile and because its 
voice blends so well with the other voices of 
the orchestra, it is very useful. Like the 
baton, it is one of the oldest instruments in 
the world. The cave man sat in the mouth 
of his cave and played a flute made from the 
leg bone of some animal. Long, long before 
Columbus discovered America the natives of 
Peru were playing these bone flutes, some of 
which lie to-day in cases in the Museum of 
Natural History in New York. 

A queer thing about the flute is that, 
though in the beginning it was a wood-wind 
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Photo from Carl Fischer, Ine. 

Kettledrums 
The position in the orchestra of the tympani, or 
kettledrums, which are percussives, is shown in the 


Photograph at the bottom of the rotogravure page, 
“The Orchestra in Pictures.” 


instrument and still belongs in that family, 
it is often made of silver. Silver, it is said, 
gives a better tone and a truer pitch. An- 
other member of the wood-wind family also 
made of silver is the piccolo, the little pipe 
which shrieks and whistles like the wind in 
a storm. The piccolo is really a small-sized 
flute. 

The oboe is about two feet long, and tapers 
from a half inch in diameter at the top to a 
bell-shaped opening at the bottom two 
inches wide. It is a lovable instrument, one 
whose voice you never forget after hearing 
it—a real shepherd’s pipe. 

The English horn, a cousin of the oboe, 
has a bulb-shaped bell, and a curved tube 
for a mouthpiece. Its tone is full but 
pathetic. The instrument is misnamed, be- 
ing neither a horn nor of English origin. 
Some say it came from ancient Egypt; 
others claim that its first home was in Ara- 
bia. “English” it certainly is not. 

In most orchestras two oboes and two 
clarinets are used—the altos and the tenors 
of the wood winds, The clarinet is consid- 
ered to be one of the most useful as well as 
the most beautiful of the wood-wind instru- 
ments. Although somewhat like the oboe in 
appearance, it is longer and its-4ube does 
not taper. coy se eee o> i 

The bass clarinet sitigs in a lower register, 
the one indicated by its: carte. .. It is va 
strange-looking instrument: .Its’.moathpiece 
is connecied to the tube by a silver neck,a 





foot long, turved:.beck.at tight angles to tite *. 


tube. The big silver bell at the end of the 
tube curves upward like an old-fashioned 
Dutch pipe. 

Even in a very dignified orchestra there 
is room for a clown—the bassoon. It is a 
very individual instrument, both in looks 
and in sound. Its nine-foot conical tube has 
to be doubled upon itself so that it will be 
less unwieldy. Its bell is at the top of its 
body, and a slender, curved metal tube brings 
the mouthpiece within reach of the player’s 
lips. The bassoon’s lower tones are very 
solemn; the ones in the middle sound like 
the tones of an instrument a country boy 
fashions from a pumpkin stem; but its up- 
per tones are plaintive and appealing. On 
the whole, its tones are melancholy; and for 
this reason composers often introduce humor 
into a composition by making the gently 
grieving voice of the bassoon play rollicking 
melodies. 

One day, during an orchestra rehearsal, 
Von Bulow was greatly annoyed by unin- 
vited guests coming and going. At last, in 
despair, he called for a rehearsal of the bas- 
soon part. With great gravity he beat out 
thirty or forty measures of rests, which 
were followed by a few guttural tones from 
the bassoon. Then came more rests—and 
more squawks. Again, more rests. By this 
time, the listeners saw the point and 
hastily fled. 


Horns, trumpets, trombones, and a bass 
tuba form the brass choir. Usually four 
horns, two trumpets, and three trombones 
are used. The French horn, the most bril- 
liant of the brasses and also the sweetest, 
forms a connecting link between the brass 
and wood-wind choirs. It is an evolution of 
the hunting horn, and its rich, mellow voice 
is always heard in woodland scenes. It curls 
its twelve-foot length into a circular form 
and turns its large bell to the rear so that 
the player may support its weight by plac- 
ing his right hand within the bell. By mak- 
ing a cup of his hand he can produce lovely, 
veiled sounds called stopped tones. 

The trumpet has an eight-foot tube, coiled 
into a convenient oblong shape, a flaring bell, 
and a cup-shaped mouthpiece. It can be 
played softly, but as a rule its voice is bril- 
liant and martial, as is fitting in an instru- 
ment born on the battlefield. 

The trombone’s tenor voice is grave and 
majestic. Sonorous and organlike effects 
can be produced by three trombones and a 
tuba. Listen for the trombone in solemn or 
dignified music. Or perhaps you may more 
easily identify it as the herald of the or- 
chestra, the instrument which makes im- 
pressive announcements. It consists of 
three parallel tubes with a mouthpiece at- 
tached to the first, and the third ending in a 
bell?’ 4% has a long crook called a slide, and 
by moving the slide in and out, the tube can 
be lengthenéd or shortened so as to produce 
all tie «ches of the chromatic scale. 


The bass tuba’s oblong coil of sixteen feet 
(Continued on page 68) 
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The Chimes 


The chimes are also among the percussion instru- 

ments. In our rotogravure section are shown 

members of the string, the wood-wind, 
brass choirs. 


and the 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


| 
| FLORIDA: THE ORANGE BLOSSOM 
| By JOHN T. LEMOS 





as orange blossom is Florida’s state flower. Both the flower The orange tree has an interesting history. It was primarily a 

and fruit are attractive. In addition to their beauty, the wax- native of eastern Asia. From there it spread to the Mediterranean 

like white blossoms of the orange are of unusual fragrance. The regions, soon becoming valuable in Italy, Spain, and southern 7 
odor is so great that it is noticeable more than a half mile away. Continued on page 66 
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COLORS FLOWERS: CREAMY WHITE WITH YELLOW CENTERS 
TO LEAVES: GREEN WITH BLUE-GREEN IN SHADOWS 
USE STEMS: GREEN WITH TOUCHES OF DEEP GREEN 
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Great Characters in American History 


AMES MONROE was born in West- 

moreland County, Virginia, April 28, 

1758. His father, Spence Monroe, 

was Scotch. His mother, Elizabeth 

Jones, was a sister of Judge Joseph Jones, 

who served Virginia as a delegate to the Con- 

tinental Congress. The Jones family was of 
Welsh descent. 

As a boy, James Monroe attended Parson 
Campbell’s school at Campbellton, where he 
was a fellow student of John Marshall. In 
1774, when he was only sixteen years of age, 
Monroe entered the College of William and 
Mary, remaining until 1776. There were 
about sixty students in the college at the 
time he attended. They were kept at a high 
pitch of excitement, for it was during this 
time that the Boston Tea Party, the Port 
Bill, and the First Continental Congress 
were stirring the American colonists. 
Among William and Mary students these 
events furnished incentive for daily debate. 
Then came Patrick Henry’s speech in St. 
John’s Church, Richmond, with its awful 
refrain, “We must fight!” There followed 
the rattle of musketry and the flow of blood 
at Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill. 

Several members of the faculty and about 
thirty students, including James Monroe, 
quit the classrooms of William and Mary 
and joined the army. In 1776 Monroe be- 
came a lieutenant in the Third Virginia Regi- 
ment, under Colonel Hugh Mercer. The 
young lieutenant fought with Washington’s 
army in the battles of Harlem Heights, 
White Plains, and Trenton. For his bravery 
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James Monroe’s Birthplace, Westmoreland 
County, Virginia 


under fire at Trenton, General Washington 
at once promoted Monroe to the rank of 
captain. 

On November 20, 1777, Captain Monroe 
was made aid-de-camp to Major General 
Lord Stirling. The appointment carried 
with it the rank of major, and to young 
Monroe it seemed a very desirable promo- 
tion. General Lord Stirling was a well- 


JAMES MONROE 


By HOLLIE LEE MASON 
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James Monroe 


educated, polished, affable gentleman, with 
many friends. While serving Lord Stirling, 
Monroe took part in the battles of Brandy- 
wine, Germantown, and Monmouth. 

Major Monroe quit the service of General 
Stirling after the battle of Monmouth, and 
took up the study of law under the tutelage 
of Governor Jefferson of Virginia. The 
governor and Monroe became stanch friends, 
a fact which had much to do with the latter’s 
political achievements. In 1780 Jefferson 
commissioned Monroe a lieutenant colonel in 
the service of Virginia, and made him a mili- 
tary observer of the army in the South. 

In 1782, a year after the close of the Revo- 
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The Desk at which James Monroe Wrote the 
Message to Congress Containing the 
Monroe Doctrine a 


lutionary War, Monroe was elected to the 
Virginia Assembly, which appointed him a 
member of the Executive Council. Thus 
commenced his long public career. He was 
sent as a delegate from Virginia to the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth Congresses under the 
Confederation, and distinguished himself in 
this service. He was interested in finding 
some means whereby the Confederation 
could satisfactorily regulate commerce be- 
tween the separate states. The committee 
in charge, of which Monroe was chairman, 
made to the Congress on March 28, 1785, a 
report which brought forth much discussion. 
However, nothing came of this proposition. 
John Quincy Adams, writing of Monroe’s 
plans concerning the regulation of commerce 
between the states, said: “They led first to 
the partial convention of delegates from five 
states at Annapolis in September, 1786, and 
then to the general convention at Philadel- 
phia in 1787, which prepared and proposed 
the Constitution of the United States. Who- 
ever contributed to that event is justly en- 
titled to the gratitude of the present age as a 
public benefactor, and among them the name 
of Monroe should be conspicuously enrolled.” 
Monroe’s service in the Congress of the 
Confederation came to a close in 1786. Soon 
afterwards he again became a member of 
the Virginia Assembly. He was also a mem- 
ber of the convention called to ratify the 
Constitution of the United States adopted 
at the Philadelphia convention in 1787. 
There was a heated contest over the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution in Virginia. James 
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Law Office of James Monroe, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia 
Madison, John Marshall, and Edmund 


Randolph led those who were in favor of 
ratification. The leaders of the opposition 
were Patrick Henry, James Monroe, George 
Mason, and William Grayson. During the 
course of the debate on ratification, Monroe 
made an able speech against too much cen- 
tral power in government. However, he 


(Continued on page 66 
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Picture Study—“A Girl Reading a Letter” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


KF TER two hundred years of oblivion, 
during which many of his works 
were credited to other artists and 
he was quite forgotten, Johannes 

Vermeer (fair-mare) of Delft is now recog- 
nized as one of the great painters and a man 
who was centuries ahead of his time in his 
knowledge of the principles of light, the 
great achievement of modern art. He was 
widely celebrated in his lifetime, holding 
offices of honor in Delft, his native city, and 
acknowledged as foremost among the paint- 
ers of his time. Forty-three years after his 
death, however, Arnold Houbraken, for some 
unknown reason, omitted his name from the 
“Great Theater of the Netherlandish Paint- 
ers,” an example followed by other writers 
for nearly two hundred years. 

Late in the nineteenth century, a noted 
critic of France, E. J. T. Thore, writing un- 
der the name of “W. Burger,” devoted him- 
self to reclaiming Vermeer’s works from 
their undeserved oblivion. M. Henry 
Havard, a few years later, unearthed the 
meager facts of the artist’s life which are 
now known to us, from the parish records 
and civil archives of Delft, and from the 
registry of the Guild of St. Luke, a company 
of artists. 








Questions 


Describe this Dutch interior, with 
particular attention to the materials 
pictured. In imagination, let your 
fingers play over the surfaces, and tell 
whether they feel smooth or rough, 
warm or cold, hard or soft. What 
gives them those qualities? 

What do we mean when we say that 
Vermeer loved to open his pictures 
from darkness into light? What ob- 
jects here form a frame through 
which we look into the sunny back- 
ground? Where is the eye®level in 
this picture? Find it by continuing 
the lines of the upper and lower 
casement until they meet. 

Where are the deepest shadow and 
the strongest light? Do you find any 
shadows which are pure black? What 
are the predominant colors? 




















Johannes Van der Meer van Delft, now 
generally called Johannes, or Jan, Vermeer 
(his own contraction of the compound), was 


born in October, 1632, in Delft, Holland. 
His parents were both of the middle class 
We can surmise the training which he r 
ceived only from our knowledge of the 
painters who at that time were living or 
working in Delft. Because of Vermeer’s 
similarity of manner to Pieter de Hooch, 
who was two years his senior, it is con- 
jectured that both may have been instructed 
by Karel Fabritius of Amsterdam, a pupil of 
Rembrandt’s, who settled in Delft in 1652. 

Two years later, Vermeer, then twenty- 
two years of age, had already been entered 
upon the record of the Guild of St. Luke as 
an independent artist. Poverty evidently be- 
set him in these early days, for we read that 
he took three years to pay his small en- 
trance fee of six florins. In 1653 his mar- 
riage to Catharina Bolenes of Delft is 
recorded. 

The next entry is of 1662, when Vermeer 
was elected “Hooftmann,” or Dean, of the 
Guild of St. Luke, an honor which was again 
bestowed upon him eight years later. A 
French traveler and lover of art, Balthasar 
de Monconys, records a visit to Vermeer’s 
studio, and the fact that his vogue was so 
great that he had no pictures left unsold. 

Continued on page 73) 








“A GIRL READING A LETTER” 








HIS picture, in the Dresden Gallery, is 

typical of Vermeer’s interior subjects. 

Light entering through a casement win- 
dow at the left and falling upon a plaster wall; 
a figure facing the window; a shadowy fore- 
ground, with a drawn-back curtain; still life; a 
nail-studded chair; a table on which a rug lies 
in folds to catch the light—tthese are the mate- 
rials with which Vermeer works. The light 
streaming through the window reaches every 
part of the room, and gives to each object its 
true shape and quality. 


The artist seems to have discovered just how 
to make an object appear hard or soft, smooth 
orrough. Hesuggests the “feel” of it by show- 
ing whether the sunlight slides over it or jumps 
from ridge to ridge across tiny valleys of shad- 
ow. Such is the difference, for instance, be- 


tween the smooth black silk of the girl’s dress 
and the crinkled texture of her satin sleeve, or 
the hard, glazed surface of the dish and the 
woolly pile of the rug. See also how the brush 
has brought out the difference in the quality of 
the plaster wall and that of the glass in the 
small-paned window, in which the girl’s reflec- 
tion is so delicately portrayed. 


The composition of the scene is simple. The 
girl reading her letter is almost exactly in the 
middle of the picture, with the green curtain at 
the right balanced by the window group at the 
left. If we trace diagonals, crossing at her 
head, we see that their general direction is 
followed by a number of the lines of the pic- 
ture, such as the outline of the letter, continued 
in that of the rug. The many straight lines 
enhance the charm of the figure. 
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Miniature Reproductions 
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What Should Children Read Voluntarily? 


By EVANGELINE COLBURN 


3 HE selection of books for chil- 
dren of any age is an impor- 
tant problem for parents and 
teachers, but it assumes its 
greatest proportion when the 
children concerned are _ be- 
yond the primary period of 
school life, where the number 
of books required has been comparatively 
few on account of the limited reading abili- 
ty. When children reach the intermediate 
grades, they have passed the stage of learn- 
ing to read, and are equipped to read to 
learn. They crave adventure, and are be- 
coming less subjective in nature and more 
interested in people of all times and all na- 
tions. They are reaching out in every di- 
rection for experience, much of which is 
necessarily obtained vicariously from books. 
In the pursuit of their interests most girls 
and boys will read anything at hand, and it 
is at this level that we, knowing something 
of the power of literature to influence think- 
ing and character, must assume the respon- 
sibility of placing before them only the best 
books. 

Owing to the wide range of interests to be 
satisfied or aroused, we must choose a va- 
riety of books from all classes of juvenile 
literature, including factual material of 
many kinds, fiction, fairy tales, myths, 
legends, and poetry. Juvenile literature in- 
cludes not only those books which were 
written expressly for children, but also 
those originally intended for adult readers, 
but appropriated by children also. 





FICTION 

Since there is more good fiction available 
for children’s use than any other kind of 
literature, we may expect a greater amount 
of reading from that field. This is not to 
be deplored, for fiction makes a great con- 
tribution to a child’s life. It is through this 
medium that he learns to know life, and 
that he is often led to more serious reading. 
Fiction presents to him characters worthy 
of acquaintance, widens his mental horizon, 
develops his imagination and judgment, 
awakens his sense of humor and his sym- 
pathies, arouses new interests, and at the 
same time leaves him with a store of 
information. 

Historical fiction based on fact reveals 
the viewpoint of people at various times and 
in various situations in a way which de- 
velops appreciation and promotes under- 
standing and world friendliness. Books of 
this kind frequently lead to the reading of 
biography, history, and geography, for chil- 
dren like to verify facts presented to them. 
There is a wealth of material in the field of 
fiction to provide the desirable correlation 
between free reading and the content 
tudies. 


Unwersity Elementary School, University of Chicago 


Animal stories by such writers as Charles 
G. D. Roberts, Ernest Thompson Seton, and 
Clarence Hawkes will furnish wholesome 
reading for girls and boys. They are rich 
in information, and develop an_ under- 
standing of animals and an appreciation of 
the bond of sympathy existing between 
them and man. Stories such as Kari, the 
Elephant, because of the fascinating way in 
which a country is made the setting for an 
animal’s life, teach geography better than a 
good textbook can. 

Often boys will not read girls’ stories, al- 
though girls read all sorts of boys’ books. 
There are, however, among the _ books 
claimed by girls some which boys might en- 
joy if they had the courage to take them. 
Little Women and Little Men are well-known 
examples. Frequently boys who have heard 
these books talked of at home are desirous 
of sampling them, but the fact that they are 
supposedly books for girls intimidates them. 
Other boys are likely to ridicule them if they 
ask for such titles. Having read énce that 
Theodore Roosevelt had pronounced Little 
Women one of the best books ever written, 
I stored that fact in my memory to use in 
defense of just such boys, and have found it 
quite effective. It is refreshing to see a boy 
independent enough to choose a wholesome 
story of home and family life now and then 
regardless of the opinion of others, and our 
attitude toward children’s choices should 
always encourage tolerance. 

What to read in fiction, and why, consti- 
tutes a subject for lengthy discussion, but 
space must be given to other kinds of books 
which are less generally read. 


FAIRY TALES, MYTHS, LEGENDS, AND FABLES 


There is that great body of literature 
which for convenience we shall call folk 
literature, meaning not only folk and fairy 
tales, but also myths, legends, and fables. 
Tales from this group may have been told to 
children at home or in school during the 
primary period chiefly to give them pleasure, 
but at this level such literature has an added 
purpose. Much of it reflects enough of the 
life of the period in which it originated to be 
of real historic value. It is with this fact in 
mind that some of the folklore of a country 
should be included in the list of related read- 
ings given in connection with the study of 
that country. It is one means of under- 
standing the early people and of acquiring 
that knowledge of the past which is neces- 
sary to an understanding of the present. 

Familiarity with the myths and legends of 
the Greeks and the Norse and with the 
Arthurian legends contributes toward build- 
int a background of appreciation for the 
cLudy of languages and of history in later 
school life. It also insures ability to inter- 
pret the literature of successive periods. The 


Greek and Norse myths satisfy the thirst for 
adventurous tales of strength and daring. 
The precision and beauty of form in much « 
this literature is so great that children who 
do not read it to some extent miss something 
that cannot be excelled as an example of per- 
fect organization. Robin Hood, Sir Galahad, 
King Arthur, Roland, and many other legen- 
dary heroes have for years helped girls and 
boys to form ideals. 

American Indian tales, which are coming 
into greater prominence, should not be 
omitted. The particular mission of these 
stories is to awaken a feeling of sympathy 
and respect for the red men, which will 
enable children to make fair judgments of 
them in our history. 


BIOGRAPHY 


We need not depend upon old legends to 
furnish girls and boys with ideals of fine 
manhood and womanhood if we can direc‘ 
them to the reading of biography. This field 
is fairly unfamiliar to most children of ele- 
mentary school age, but has much to offer 
them, and needs only to be properly intro- 
duced in order to arouse their interest. 
Lindbergh’s We needed no introduction be- 
cause children everywhere heard people dis- 
cussing him. They knew about him and 
were eager to read more. There was a great 
demand for Lowell Thomas’ Boys’ Life o/ 
Colonel Lawrence by boys who heard adults 
discussing Lawrence and his work. These 
instances suggest the relation of children’s 
interests to those of the adult. The wave of 
interest in biographical works now sweeping 
over the country is bound to influence chil- 
dren’s choices of books, for they, too, are 
ready to read attractive life stories. 

It is not an easy matter to meet the re- 
quirements of children’s interests in writing 
authentic stories of people from the past. 
Many such books have been either “dry” 
accounts or highly colored enough to arouse 
doubts as to their veracity. There are, how- 
ever, many readable biographies which girls 
and boys really enjoy. Following are a few 
of the titles which children of Grades 4, 5, 
and 6 of the University of Chicago Elemen- 
tary School frequently choose: 


A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After Bok 
Joan of Are Boutet de Monve! 
Adventures of Buffalo Bill Cod) 
Napoleon, the Little Corsican Hathaway 
The Story of My Life Keller 
Story of Captain Cook Lang 
Lincoln, a Man of the People Mac 

Washington, a Virginia Cavalier Mac 

Louisa M. Alcott Mos« 

Letters to His Children Roosevelt 
Florence Nightingale Richards 
Boy Scouts’ Life of Lincoln Tarbell 
Johanna Spyri’s Childhood Ulrich 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Stories about Books 


TREASURE ISLAND 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATED 


T WAS snug and cozy around the eve- 
ning lamp, but the family group gath- 
ered there were far away in thought 
from the peaceful comfort of Skerry- 

vore Cottage. Instead of the tall, gaunt 
man with the glowing face, who read to 
them dramatically from the sheets of manu- 
script in his hand, they saw a one-legged 
pirate, raising his crutch to strike down a 
rebellious mate. 

The boy of the cottage group leaned for- 
ward breathlessly. How would it fare with 
that boy, Jim Hawkins, crouching so close 
to his enemies in the thicket of that far- 
away island in the glittering blue ocean! 
He hoped that that evening’s installment of 
the story would see Jim safe out of his 
present danger. 

It came about that the words which held 
the boy and his elders at Skerryvore Cot- 
tage breathless that evening were to have 
the same effect on thousands of other boys 
and grown-ups. For the papers in the hand 
of the pale man contained the story Treasure 
Island, and the reader was none other than 
its author, Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Treasure Island, as you may know, is a 
story of buried gold and of all the 
exciting events that led to its dis- 
covery. The story begins at the 
Admiral Benbow, an inn on the 
Devon coast, kept by the mother 
of Jim Hawkins, the boy into 
whose mouth Stevenson has put 
the greater part of the tale. A 
lodger at the inn, a mysterious old 
sailor who was very anxious to 
avoid company, especially that of 
other sailors, promised young Jim 
a fourpenny piece every month to 
keep “a weather eye open for a 
seafaring man with one leg.” To 
make a long story short, Jim and 
his mother, after the death of the 
old sailor, came into possession of 
iis sea chest. At the very bottom 
of it, beneath an old coat, they 
found a bundle tied up in oilcloth, 
which contained an odd-looking 
account book and a clearly drawn 
map of an island. The map was 
marked with three crosses in red 
ink and the words: “Bulk of 
treasure here.” On the back there 
further information. The 
village doctor and the squire, to 
whom Jim took the find, at once 
started to fit out a ship to go in 
search of the treasure. The squire 
engaged as cook Long John Silver, 
an old sailor with a wooden leg, 
who most obligingly helped get 
together a crew. Jim Hawkins 





was 


BY MABEL 


was to go along as cabin boy. Thus the tale 
gets under way, with far more excitement in 
the preliminaries than this outline shows. 

How this famous adventure novel came 
to be written is an interesting story in itself. 
It was undertaken to please the boy of the 
cottage group, Lloyd Osbourne, Stevenson’s 
stepson, who begged him to write “a good 
story.” To understand how the “good story” 
came to be just what it was, a tale of daring 
adventure so vividly told that it captivated 
everyone from boys to scholarly graybeards, 
we must go back to the time when its author 
was a little boy. 

If you have ever read A Child’s Garden of 
Verses, and of course you have, you know 
something of what little Robert Louis 
Stevenson was like; for in those verses he 
wrote of what he did and thought as a little 
fellow. You know that this delicate little 
lad had a magic gift which helped to make 
up for his frail body. He wrote of himself: 

Ihave just to shut my eyes 
To go sailing through the skies, 
To go sailing far away 


To the pleasant Land of Play. 


Often in this “pleasant land of play” little 


BETSY HILL 


Louis would find himself transformed into 
the bluff, red-faced captain of a tidy ship, 
or into a bold pirate with rings in his ears 
and a bright bandanna around his head. 

You have already guessed that this magix 
gift of little Louis’s was the gift of imagina- 
tion. This gift remained with him all his 
life and made it possible for him to write 
Treasure Island, as well as many other books. 
The bold pirates and the adventurous sailors, 
you see, had lived for years in Stevenson’s 
mind—in fact, ever since he had been a little 
boy, imprisoned by ill health, for weeks at 
a time, within the four walls of his nursery. 
Once when the boy had grown into a man, 
someone asked him why he wrote so often of 
pirates and adventurers. 

“I have always admired great strength, 
even in a pirate,” he replied. “Courage has 
interested me more than anything else.” 

As you read about Stevenson, you will see 
that his own life was full of courage—-the 
courage to face disappointment and to battle 
against illness. 

The little boy Stevenson did not complain 
because he had to stay in; he had many ways 
of making his shut-in days pass happily. 
He loved to draw ahd paint pic- 
tures, and we shall see presently 
what this love of drawing pictures, 
especially maps, had to do with 
Treasure Island. When he was 
still very small, he began to make 
up stories. His mother was very 
proud of these attempts and 
treasured every scrap he wrote. 

He loved to be read to, also, and 
when he grew older and could read 
for himself, his favorite tales were ° 
adventure stories such as Swiss 
Family Robinson and Robinson 
Crusoe. . By that time, he was 











The Boys Would Often Go “Crusoeing” with Robert Louis 
as a Leader 


stronger and could play out of 
doors with other boys. Often, 
with Robert Louis as a leader, the 
boys would go “Crusoeing,” which 
meant building a bonfire and play- 
ing exciting adventure 
around it. 

Young Stevenson did not lose 
his love for adventure as he grew 
up. Out-of-the-way places always 
interested him. He was able to do 
some traveling. He took a very 
jolly canoe trip through the inland 
waters of France and Belgium 
with a friend, and a trip in France 
with only a little gray donkey for 
company. 

Stevenson also crossed the ocean 
to America and traveled to Cali- 


fornia on an immigrant train. In 
(Continued @% page éy¥ 
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— Be Careful in the Water 


Big folks in the water swim; 


Below are some figures which the chil- S 11 _ ing out their own arrangements and 
dren may use as models in planning a m m color schemes. A heavy outline wil! 
June poster. The panel in the upper a Ones ust not venture In improve the figures after the coloring 
left-hand corner on the opposite page has been done. Oatmeal wall paper 


shows a suggested arrangement of the W here it’s deep till they swim too— has been found to be a good medium 
Then they go where big folks do. 


figures. The children will enjoy work- on which to mount the figures. 
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Teaching Reading to Beginners 


By ALBERT C. LISSON 


Principal, William Blackstone School, New York City 


URELY all teachers of 
reading, especially teach- 
ers of the fir.t grade, will 
be glad to learn of a new 
method that produces excellent 
results, genuine interest 
and enjoyment on the part of 
the children. 


with 


The writer’s first 
with it 
the work in reading 
with first-grade children in the 
schools of Mount Vernon, New 
York, where the method was 
worked out by Dr. William H. 
Holmes, Superintendent, 
Miss Leola D. Weed, Special 
Teacher of Reading. The inter- 
est and cheerfulness on the part 
of the children and the remark- 


contact was as an ob 


server of 


and 


able results obtained so im- 
pressed the writer that he de- 
cided to try it out in his own school. | 


shall first explain the method, and then tell 
of our experience with it. 
The fundamental idea is that with strips 


of paper containing pictures, words, and 
phrases the child builds his own sentences 
and finally his own stories. This imme- 


diately raises the question of whether it is 
better to teach reading by beginning with 
pictures and words to form sentences, or by 
beginning with sentences and breaking them 
up into words. Our experience has been de- 
cidedly in favor of the former procedure. 

The first words are learned by the aid of 
strips which bear pictures on one side and 
corresponding words on the other. If a 
child forgets a word, he can find it on his 
strip and learn what it means from the cor- 
responding picture. 

As soon learned a few 
nouns, he learns several phrases, such as: 
“T am a little”; “I 
He is now ready to form sen- 


as the child has 


“I am a”; “I am a big”; 
am a fat.” 
tences by combining the noun strips with 





The File and the Holder 








A Joyful Pastime, Not a Task 


the phrase strips, as, “I am a boy.” Just 
how this is done will now be explained. 
Each child receives the following equip- 
ment (see illustrations below) : 
1. Thirty-two strips of heavy paper, each 
one having printed 
words, or phrases—on either side. 


material—pictures, 
To aid 
the teacher, each of the thirty-two strips is 


numbered in the order of its use. These 
strips have vertical lines separating one 
word, phrase, or picture from another. 


When in use, the strips are easily folded on 
the vertical lines so as to expose only the 
part that is desired at a given time. 

2. A “File” made of heavy paper, with 
six rows of slits into which the strips are in- 
serted. The rows bear numbers correspond- 
ing to those on the strips, and the child keeps 
each strip which is not in use in the row of 
his file bearing the corresponding number. 

3. A “Holder,” made of a paper composi- 
tion suitable for prolonged usage. It has 
six numbered rows, each consisting of three 
can be pressed forward from 


tabs which 





behind. These tabs hold 
curely the strips of paper whic! 
the child places in the holder + 
build his sentences or stories. 
4. “The Key Book,” whic! 
contains reading exercises and 
stories graded to correspond 
the child’s progress. The Ke 
Book uses the same vocabula: 
as the strips, with a few addi- 
tional words. At the top of 
each page appear the pictures, 
words, and phrases, just as they 
are on the strips with which the 
child has 
fore 
page. 
book 


aids: 


become familiar be- 
beginning work on th 

The latter part of th 
contains, as  additiona 
an alphabetical list of th 

100 words taught by this meth- 

od; the letters of the alphabet, 
in print and in manuscript writing; exer- 
cises to test the child’s comprehension; and 
arabic numerals from 1 to 100. 

The Holder and the Key Book, when not 
in use, are placed in the cover of the File, so 
that the child’s entire outfit is conveniently 
inclosed in a folder 814 by 10 inches. 

In addition to the child’s outfit described 
above, there is a teacher’s manual, which 
contains the following: 

1. Detailed explanations of the 
procedure teaching reading 
method. The procedure is 
steps, each of which 


exact 
by this 
arranged by 
may require one or 


for 


more lessons. 


2. A system of phonics, which may be 
used in connection with the lessons. 


3. A 
writing. 
The 100 words used in The Child's Key 
Reading are those which most appeal to the 


short discussion of manuscript 


interest of first-grade children, and occur 


most frequently in standard literature 


tor 


(¢ sued on page 71) 
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The Gray Squirrel 


By MAY AVERILL 





ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


See the pretty squirrel. 
It is sitting on a branch of 
a tree. 
What a large, bushy tail it has! 
Its gray fur is soft and thick. 
The children have made a pet of 
this squirrel. 
What do you think it is eating? 
The gray squirrel eats nuts 
and seeds. 
It eats small fruits. 
It carries nuts in its mouth. 
Often it sits in the crotch of a 
tree to eat a nut. 
Its teeth are sharp. 
First it peels off the green husk. 
Then it chisels off the shell. 
The squirrel eats the nut meat. 
There are bits of husk and shell 
under the tree. 


Sometimes the squirrel hides a nut. 

First it digs a hole in the ground 
with its paws. 

It pushes a nut into the hole. 

Quickly it covers up the nut. 

Then it pats down the earth. 

It covers the spot with loose grass. 

Sometimes the squirrel hides nuts in 
holes in trees. 

Could you find a squirrel’s nuts? 

How does a squirrel find the nuts? 

That is a secret—a squirrel secret. 

People say that it smells the nuts. 

In the tiptop of the tree is a 
bunch of sticks and leaves. 

That is the gray squirrel’s nest. 

There are from four to six little 
squirrels in it. 

Squirrel babies are safe from harm 


in their tree-top homes. 
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Here and There with Nature 


I 


Flower Hotels 

yw flower hotels are very exclusive. 

They admit only a select few as their 
guests. If you the butter-and- 
eggs, wild snapdragon, you may have 
noticed that it has a large door. The bum- 
heavy enough to 
open the door to this hotel and keep it open 


have seen 


or 
blebee is the only insect 


while he sticks his long tongue into the pan- 
try to sip the sweet liquid. When the bee 
flies away, the door swings shut and the pan- 
try is locked to other callers. 


bee 


The bumble- 
He 
always carries pollen to pay for his board. 
The 
and is caught upon the sticky parts of the 
other flowers that he visits. 

The the humming bird’s 
favorite hotel. It has five pantries full of 
nectar instead of only one, as most flowers 


is a very good friend to the flowers. 


pollen lodges on his rough, hairy body 
columbine is 


have. The tiny bird darts into the garden 


and sticks his bill into each of the five store- 


LPN A 


rooms of the columbine, thus emptying every 
one of them. 

The evening primrose opens her hotel only 
at night. After dark she sends out a fra- 
grant invitation to all the sphinx moths to 
come and spend the evening. They arrive 
until morning. 
favorite hotels among 
They carry a hollow tube called 
a proboscis, coiled up under the mouth. It 
is wiry and black. With this they can enter 
the flower’s pantry. 

Flower hotels are sometimes entered by 
burglars. Ants and beetles are the worst 
thieves. They bite holes in the pantry walls 
and steal the nectar. Their bodies are so 
smooth that they cannot carry pollen. 

Some fiower hotels are very hospitable 
and entertain all sorts of guests. The dan- 
delion always keeps open house. Any hun- 
gry caller may rest and help himself to food 
and drink. No one is turned away. Perhaps 
this is why there are so many dandelions. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


from far and near and stay 
Butterflies 
the flowers. 


have 


The Moth That Flies at Dusk 


HE tomato sphinx moth may be seen at 

dusk flying about the garden, searching 
for flowers with deep nectaries. It is very 
fond of petunia flowers, which attract it by 
their sweet odor. You may think that this 
large moth is a bat, since it is gray and flies 
swiftly about in the early evening. The 
tomato sphinx moth is sometimes called the 
humming bird moth. 


L 


By LINA M. JOHNS 


LUSTRATED BY DORIS L. 


This moth also has a little tube called a 
It is about four inches long, and 
with it the moth sucks nectar from the deep 
flower cups. It carries the proboscis coiled 
up under its mouth, like a watch spring. 

The moth is very fond of the sweet nectar 
in the petunia flowers. It finds the flowers by 
means of its feelers. 

You may identify the tomato sphinx moth 
by the two orange-colored spots which it has 
on five of its abdominal segments. 


proboscis. 














The female lays her eggs on young tomato 
or tobacco plants. The eggs hatch into the 
large, repulsive-looking green worms that 
feed on the tomato or tobacco leaves. In this 
stage of its life the moth sometimes does a 
great deal of harm to the plants on which it 
hatches. 

After a period of feeding, the worm buries 
itself in the ground and builds a hard brown 
about itself. Thus it 
Children call this chrys- 
alis “the little brown jug,” because the pro- 
truding proboscis of the inclosed moth looks 
like the handle of a jug. The moth in this 
stage is often found in the fall and sometimes 
in the spring. 

In early summer, when the tomato and to- 
bacco plants are growing, the moth hatches 
from the chrysalis. Look for the little brown 
jug this spring and watch it change into a 
pretty gray moth. 


chrysalis, or case, 


passes the winter. 


The Gardener’s Friend 
O YOU know the toad? He is a very 
homely old fellow. He looks something 
like his relative the frog, but he is not so 
fond of the water. The toad lives mostly on 
land. You are likely to find him hiding un- 











der a leaf in the garden or under the door- 
step. At sundown he hops around the gar- 
den looking for bugs. No matter how many 
he catches, he is always looking for more, 
and his appetite is such that he never seems 
to be satisfied. He is a great hunter. He 
stays out all night hunting bugs, caterpillars, 
and worms. 


HOWARD 


The toad is not noisy like the frog. He i 
so quiet that you hardly ever know he 
around until he starts hopping away. 

Perhaps you wonder why the toad stays 
under cover in the daytime. One reason is 
that he does not like the hot sun. It makes 
his skin too dry. Another reason is that at 
night his enemies are not so likely to b 
prowling around. Snakes are the worst 
enemies of the toad. At night the snakes go 
to sleep, but they are very active in the day- 
time. 

You should never kill a toad. If you do, 
you are destroying one of man’s best friends. 
In a single summer a quiet old toad consumes 
hundreds of harmful insects and garden 
slugs. If there are no toads in your vege- 
table or flower garden, you should try to 
find some and bring them there. They will 
save your plants from the raids of de- 
structive pests. 


Plant Parachutes 
O YOU know what a parachute is? It is 
something a balloonist uses to bring him 
safely to the ground in case his balloon is 











harmed. The parachute sails through the 
air and breaks the fall to the ground. 

The dandelion seed has a very pretty para- 
chute. It is light:and is made of fine, soft 
hairs. The wind blows the parachute far 
away from the mother plant, and the seeds 
get scattered far and wide. When the seed 
starts to grow, it often has a better chance 
to succeed than it would have had if it had 
stayed near the mother plant. It may be in 
better soil and in a roomier place. The pare- 
chute has made the dandelion one of our best 
seed travelers. It is always flying to some 
new place. 

The wild lettuce is another plant that has 
a parachute. The farmer and the gardener 
do not like this plant. It has become a very 
troublesome weed. The thistle also has a 
parachute. 

Most plants that have seeds provided wit’ 
parachutes become too numerous and crow: 
out plants that are more useful. It would be 
a very good thing to cut down all of these 
plants—the thistle, the wild lettuce, and the 
dandelion—before they have a chance to 
form seeds. It would soon result in killing 
off these harmful members of plant com- 
munities. Then the other plants would have 
more room and better soil, light, and 
moisture. 
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Outposts of the U. S. A— Alaska 


HIS is the first of a series of picture-groups on geographi- 

cal subjects, for classroom use. Facts and figures are 
available in geography texts and elsewhere, but the teacher 
often lacks visual material. For the most part, these pictures 
individually tell their own story, needing only a few words of 
explanation to give them point. The teacher, however, will 
wish to organize them around central themes, which will readily 


A VISUAL AID TO THE 
STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY 


suggest themselves. Because of its close connection with 
Alaska, the Yukon (which belongs to Canada) may well be 
studied at the same time. The pupils would enjoy taking the 
“Circle Tour”: leave the ship at Skagway; travel by rail over 
White Pass; by boat down the Yukon River to Dawson, Fort 
Yukon, and Tanana; up the Tanana River to Fairbanks; and 
by rail to Seward, stopping off at Mt. McKinley National Park. 





© Lomen Reindeér Corp., from International Newsreel 

IF THESE walruses were like the one that Alice 

met in “Through the Looking Glass,” they would 

‘talk of many things” and tell us how useful they are 

—their tusks for ivory, their skins for leather, and 

their blubber for oil. The Eskimos eat the flesh, 
carve the tusks, and make tents of the skins. 





are 


fwing Galloway 


A HAPPY Eskimo family, eating dinner in 

their winter home, a log hut. (For a 
picture of a snow igloo, see Plate III.) Be- 
side the man is a frozen seal, and on the walls 
are ducks and a rabbit. 


Mount McKINLEY, the highest peak in 

North America, is one of the great 
sights of Alaska. Here is the second largest 
of our National Parks, easily reached by The 
Alaska Railroad. 


N ALASKAN 
native fish- 
ing through the 
ice. His whal- | 
ing boat has been | 
caught in an ice | 
pack. 


(Photo by Ewing Galloway ) 








ternational Newsreel 









VIATORS of the United 
States Navy, flying over 
Alaska to map the country, 
took this picture. They dis 
covered lakes, waterfalls, 
glaciers, mountains, forests 


Underwood and Underwood 
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Same ' . — . Rn LONG line of adventurous 
“mushers” climbing Chilkoot | 
Pass in 1898 on their way to the 
Yukon where they hoped to find 
gold. “Klondike” was the 
magic word which had 
brought them north. 
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Ewing Galloway 


aor ewe 





% 
7 Most of these men were unused t: 
HESE great black streaks are veins hardships. They did not realize 
of coal, each thirty to forty feet how long and difficult the journey 
thick They are in the Nenana River would be. Many of them died of 


region. Alaska is rich in fuel resources 4 ‘ exposure and starvation. 
that will last long after those in 

ontinental United . States are 

sed up Coal, gold, and 

opper are the chief min 

erals now being mined 


EINDEER on the trail 

in the Pilgrim River 

Valley Deer are not used 

in this way as often as dogs 
Lomen Reindeer 


from | 


PLACER MINING may be simple or elaborate. In the old days men got gold 

from the gravel washed down by streams, without needing machinery. In 
the picture above, the man in the foreground is “panning” the silt for possible 
gold grains. Below is shown a commercial dredge which turns up great quan- 


iti ravel. Ewing Galloway 
NE work in basketry is done by the tities of gra ee ae 


I 
F people of the Aleutian Islands, off 
the Alaskan coast. 


American Museum of Natural History 
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OT all cf Alas 

ka is covered 
with ice and snow, 
by any means. The 
people who live in 
this log cabin at 
Sitka have poppies, 
Sweet peas, and nas- 
turtiums. 


Burton Holme 
from Ewing Galloway 


HIS Eskimo 
baby asleep 

in his swing, 
, %, ‘ lives far north, § 

my wawcent t r 3 at Nome. : 


> 





— = 


Burton Holmes, fron 
Ewing Gallew 





















*T Aku GLACIER, 

near Juneau, is a 
mile wide, ninety miles 
long, and 100 _ feet 
thick. The ice. with the sun on 
it. shows many colors. Huge 
masses break off and float 
away. Alaska has almost num 
berless glaciers 


Canadiar 
Nation 
Rai!lwa 






INTER and sum 

mer, the Alaskan 
Husky or Malemute dog 
helps to carry the white 
man’s burden. When 
not harnessed to a 
sledge, he shoulders a 
heavy pack 


® +. 


oe? "| sees 


HE Pribilof Islands in Be- 

ting Sea, off the coast of 
Alaska, are famous for their 
seal rookeries. Among the 
rocks on the shore hundreds of 
the finest fur-bearing seals sun 
themselves. 


American Museum of Natural History 





snow-block igloo on the 
frozen Arctic Ocean to shelter 
his family while hunting and 
fishing. Their real winter 
home is a wooden hut or one of 
stones covered with moss and 
banked with snow. Ewing Galloway 7 I i ar ae 


N ESKIMO building a ii 
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DAIRY FARM near Fairbanks. Alaska ha 
50,000 square miles suitable for crops, and a 
equal area adapted to grazing. Vegetables, fruit: 
and grains are raised successfully. The Alaska Railro: 
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TRAIN on the White Pass and Yukon Route 
crossing the steel cantilever bridge, 215 feet 
high, near the summit of White Pass. The bridge 
spans Dead Horse Gulch, 
where many faithful pack 
animals lost their lives in . 
the Gold Rush. ~ 


Ewing Galloway 























RONTIERSMEN at 
their winter camp in the 
wilderness. Plenty of dry 
wood for warmth and cook- 
ing, spruce boughs under 
their sleeping bags, and trees 
as a windbreak keep the men 
comfortable 
Publish Phe 


4 SKIMOS on an ice floe in the Arctic Ocean 
landing a polar bear killed with arrows. 
Each hunter paddies his own canoe—the swift, 
seaworthy, skin-covered kayak Ewing Galloway 





ISHING is now the 
greatest of Alaska’s 
dustries, and salmon is the 
most important fish. Her 
is a trap in which salmon ar« 

caught by the thousand 


U.S Bureau of Fish« 








LOSELY allied to sal 
mon hshing in Alaska is 
the canning industry. Along 
the coast many canneries 
such as this are seen, with 





great fishing schooners at 


their wharves 
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VV RANGELL is typical of the smaller Alaskan coast towns. It was a Russian-Indian 

trading post in 1830. Ships taking the “Inside Passage” from Seattle and Vancouver 
stop here on their way to Skagway and Seward, where they connect with railroads to 
the interior. Pacific $.S. Co., from Great Northern Railway 
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WARM STORAGI 


USSIAN no- 

blemen and 
their ladies used 
to stroll in this 
lane at Sitka, 
when Alaska was 
owned by Russia. 
Sitka was then 
the capital. The 
queer posts are 
the totem poles 
erected by prim- 
itive tribes as 
symbols of their 
religious belief 
and as a sort of 
coat of arms. 











N OUR climate, we use refrigerators and cold- 

storage warehouses, but in far-away Nome this 
warm-storage building is needed to keep perishable 
goods from freezing in winter. Ewing Galloway 







— 
Ewing Galloway 

HE “BEAR,” a 

United States Rev- 
enue Cutter, held fast 
in the ice of Bering 
Strait. Here the sea 
is frozen from Novem- 
ber to April, but sum- 
mers are warm. 
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U. 8. Geological Survey 


, THis government topog- 
nder wood and Underwood rapher has been sent to 
Alaska to map the country. 
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ROTOGRAVURE PICTURE SECTION 


The Orchestra in Pictures 


ERE are an orchestra’ the brasses. The percussives 
ensemble, a page of an may he seen in the picture of 
orchestra score, and repre- the orchestra. A description 
sentatives of three of the of these instruments is given 
orchestra’s four choirs: the in Mrs. Murphy’s May and 
strings, the wood winds, and __ June articles. 






























HREE mem 

bers of the 
string choir are 
at the left: above 
the violin; below 
the bass viol; 
at the right, the 


A ORAL EET 
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cello (Photos by 
Carl! Fischer. Ine 
¢ 
5 
r. THE group 
to the right 
may be seen 
three of the 
wood-wind choir: 
above, a_ flute; 
below, an oboe; 
at the left, a bas- 
soon Photos by 
Carl Fischer, Inc 
- 
' Symphonie N° 5 
' . a ; 
——, 
upea en 
i eae ik ook See ete a ot Se 
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The French Horn, One of th mg 3 Another Brass, the Trumpet, Clea 
Brasses Photo by Car! Fischer, Ir ao ie ae ei ee oe ie oe and Brilliant. (Photo by Cart Fischer, In 
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HIS is the pt ee Tt N THE or 

first page a. a Ha ie a ti in chestra pic- 
of the score _—e tured below, a 
of the Fifth els hi eee eee harp is seen 
Symphony by (gra coat Shemtyt diay te tataeny at the right, 
Beethoven. It . Tel ee and in front of 
has an ar maT Sha jf jt ior ’ da paar the conductor 
rangement for (pa saat jamal jt; - 7 # pt is an organ 
the piano. . fran oceri Fiver 49 | » $ =-$= Jad-=$5 console. 
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ROTOGRAVURE PICTURE SECTION 


‘THE natives of Mesopotamia are still 

using long, narrow boats like the one 
below, a type that was in-vogue at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. Their slight draft 
makes them useful in the marshy waters of 
the lower Euphrates River. (Photoby U. & U.) 


‘THE Chinese junk is a flat-bottomed, 

clumsy craft, with the bow longer than 
the stern, and sails of coarse cloth or mat- 
ting. It is an ancient and very seaworthy 
type. In the picture below we see a junk 
sailing on the Yellow Sea. (Photo by U. & U.) 














HE boats shown above are used 
on Lake Titicaca, 12,500 feet 
above the sea. Trees do not grow on 
the high Andean plateau, so instead 
of using wood, the inhabitants make 
their boats of straw. (Photo by U. & U.) 








Boats of Different Times and Places 


HE fascinating history of water show the development in its various Those at the top of the page show 

transportation is Mr. DuMond’s _ stages. Here, in the rotogravure sec- three primitive forms of craft, while 

subject for his article this month, tion, we have additional pictures con- below we see four historical types of 
illustrated with five pictures which nected with the theme of his story. American ships. 
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this have been 
carrying cargo 
on the ‘Mississip- 
pi (P. &A. Photo) 


INCE the mid- 
dle of the last 
century numerous 
boats similar to 






















AKEN from an old engrav- 
ing, the picture below shows 
loaded sailboats on the Hudson 
River. (Photo by Keystone View Co.) 


FY ns 





HE “Flying Cloud,” 
one of the fastest of 
the clipper ships, was 
built at East Boston, 
Massachusetts, in 1851 



















HE “Clermont,” Robert Ful- 
ton’s steamboat, made its first 
trip up the Hudson in August, 
1807. (Photo by Keystone View Co.) 


. — ao — ais at ~? 








On her maiden voyage 
she sailed from New York 
to San Francisco in 89 
days, a record for that 
; time. (© Detroit Pub. Co.) 
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ROTOGRAVURE PICTURE SECTION 
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Bur Biol. Survey 










Bur. Biol. Survey 


‘TH striking contrast 

between the plumage 

of the male and female 

bobolink is shown above. 

{ The Baltimore oriole, 

which so skillfully weaves 

ops its nest, is grateful for 

A. Allen, Ph.D... Cornell University String and yarn which are 
placed at its disposal. 





HE western and east- 
ern meadow iarks, 
similar in plumage and 
habits, differ in song. 
" In many of our shade 


timore oriole 


spr rete te 


i 


tmp 


SRT Ee 
The Crow Blackbird,or Purple 
Grackle (Photo by Bur. Biol. Surv 


A Few Familiar Birds 
of Early Summer 


ad 


HE three photographs below further 

illustrate Mrs. Ellingwood’s story of 
the kingfisher. Among other birds to be 
seen now are the thrushes and blackbirds. 

Three members of the thrush family are 
shown at the right and left. Other well- 
known thrushes are the hermit thrush and the 
robin. 

Above are representatives of the blackbird 
family, not all of which are black. Two ad- 
ditional members of this group are the red- 
winged blackbird and the cowbird. 








HE wood thrush, above, is A® 
loved for its song. {| The 

egas of the veery, to be found 

in its nest near the ground, are 

bright, greenish-blue, with no 

spots. (Photos by L. W. Browne 





apple tree. 





‘THE kingfisher tunnels its 
home in the side of a bank, 
close to a pond or stream. Be- 
yond the bend in the tunnel, sev- 
eral feet from the light and air 
of the out-of-doors, the king- 
fisher lays its eggs. When the 
young birds first come from the 
nest, they are covered with pin- 
feathers. (Photos by L. W. Brownell) _ 





thrush family. 
one of the bluebird’s favorite 
nesting sites, a cavity in an old 





June 19. 





b 
trees, especially the elms, 
may be seen the long, nee 


pendent nests of the Bal- A.A. Allen. PAD. Cornett Unive 





OVE are shown two young 
bluebirds, members of the 


Beneath is seen 





(Photos by L. W. Brownell!) 
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The Belted Kingfisher 


By LENA B. ELLINGWOOD 


H, SEE the kingfisher!” Albert 
cried, springing from the ground 
and pointing toward a dead branch 
leaning out over the water. 

He did not notice that in his excitement he 
had overturned the picnic basket, and that 
the little cakes, wrapped neatly in waxed 
paper, had rolled out on the grass. The blue- 
gray wings of the kingfisher lifted as Albert 
spoke, and the bird flew up in a tree. 

“Now you have frightened him away!” 
said Josephine reproachfully, stooping to 
pick up the cakes. “I had been watching 
him for some time. Do you know what he 
was waiting for?” 

“Of course,” replied Albert. “He 
watching for a fish to swim near, so that he 
could dive for it.” 

“Perhaps he will come back,” said Grace, 
their older sister. “Help me spread the 
tablecloth and set out our lunch. While we 
eat, I will tell you some things about the 
kingfisher that perhaps you have 
heard.” 

“IT know something about him,’ Albert 
“T have seen him go splashing into the 
lake and come up with a fish in his bill. He 
doesn’t always get one, though! Sometimes 
he is disappointed, like other fishermen.” 

“T have seen his picture at school,” said 
Josephine, “and we read what the books said 
about him. He is blue-gray, with white 
underneath, and has a white collar. There 
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is a blue band across his chest. He has a 
crest on his large head, a white spot in front 
of each eye, and a bill that is longer than 
his head. Mrs. Kingfisher has a band of 
rusty red. It is the band on this species 
that gives it the name ‘belted’ kingfisher.” 
“He needs a big bill to catch fish,” said 
Albert, helping himself to a sandwich. 
“One thing I don’t understand,” Josephine 
continued, “is what the encyclopedia said 
about the kingfisher—that it is only seven 
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inches long. Anybody who has ever seen a 
kingfisher knows better than that! He must 
be one-fourth as large again as a robin.” 

“You must look in the encyclopedia once 
more,” Grace told her, smiling, “‘and see 
whether it didn’t refer to the European bird 
of that name. Our belted kingfisher is quite 
different. It is larger, about thirteen inches 
in length, and unlike in color, though the 
habits of the two are about the same. There 
are various other kinds of kingfishers, some 
of which eat insects instead of fish. They 
are known as wood kingfishers or king 
hunters, and seldom go near the water. One 
of the hunters is a big brown bird, a native 
of Australia, sometimes called the ‘laughing 
jackass’ because of the weird, laughing sound 
it makes,” 

“Our belted kingfisher doesn’t laugh,” 
said Josephine, “neither does he sing. He 
makes a queer, harsh, rattling sound. 

“It seems strange,” she added dreamily, 
“to think that the very same kinds of birds 
that we have to-day lived years and years 
ago. Some little Indian girl, hundreds of 
years before any white people found this 
country, may have sat on this very lake shore 
and watched a kingfisher dive for a fish!” 

“The ancients took an interest in the 
kingfisher,” said Grace, “and had some odd 
and poetic fancies about it. A fable-—” 

“Oh, listen!’ whispered Josephine, as the 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Sewing for a School Fair 


HE pupils of Miss Barton’s school 

were so enthusiastic over the success 

of their rug-making that they de- 

cided to have an exhibit and sale of 
their handwork at the close of the school 
year. The children selected the articles to 
be made and decided to use as much material 
from home as possible. A committee of two 
girls and two boys was chosen to purchase 
additional materials. Each pupil was to 
make at least one article. Several of the 
mothers offered to oversee and assist wit! 
the home work. 

The younger pupils hemmed glass towel- 
ing and large cheesecloth squares, the latter 
to be used for dust cloths. They also made 
various kinds of bags and hot-plate holders, 
using gingham and denim. 

One of the small boys, with the help of an 
older sister, made a clothespin bag of denim. 
The top of the bag was fastened to a wire 
coat hanger. The hook was bent, leaving an 
opening just large enough so that the hanger 
could be slipped over a clothesline. 

A small girl made a cheesecloth bag, and 
on it embroidered in outline stitch (see Fig- 
ure VIII) the word “Lettuce.” 

At the suggestion of one of the older girls, 
duplicates were made of the gingham and 
the marquisette curtains fully described in 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS, 
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A Linen Towel Decorated with Cross-Stitch 
and Drawn Threads 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


A 





Two Brown Linen Holders and Their Case 


in the September, 1928, issue. The cur- 
tains were used as models from which to 
take orders. Samples of scrim, filet net, 
marquisette, gingham, and chambray were 
also shown, each marked with the yard 
price. To help purchasers select the deco- 
rations desired, samples of designs in run- 
ning, darning, and cross-stitch were shown 
on small rectangles of cloth. 

At home, the older girls made the follow 
ing articles, all of which have been described 
in previous issues of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
AND PRIMARY PLANS: a cooking apron 
(November, 1928); several quilted holders 
(January, 1929); and a few burlap school 
or shopping bags (February, 1929). 

The photograph at the top of the page 
shows two holders and a case for them, 
which were made at home by one of the girls. 
The materials used were brown linen, cotton 
batting, scraps of embroidery thread, No. 
50 white cotton thread, and bias binding. 
The only thing which she had to purchase 
was a bolt of binding braid. 

Each holder was made by placing a square 
of cotton batting between two 6-inch squares 
of linen, and basting the edges together. 
The binding was basted over the edges and 
stitched. A brass ring was sewed at one 
corner. , 

The case was made of two 7-inch squares 
of linen. On one square the design shown 
in Figure 7 was embroidered with outline 
stitches, lazy daisy stitches, and French 


knots. The strip of linen for hanging up t 
case was cut 10 by 1%4 inches. It was 
bound, folded in the middle crosswise, and 
a buttonhole worked near the fold throug! 
the two thicknesses of cloth. The strip was 
then sewed to the case (see photograph). 
The committee purchased 314 yards of a 
rather coarse, evenly woven linen toweling 
It was divided into four equal parts, usin, 
drawn threads as guides for cutting. Th 
photograph in the left-hand column of th 
page shows one of the towels decorated with 
a simple cross-stitch design made with three 
threads of six-strand embroidery cotto: 
Figure JI gives the design in detail. TT 
make this towel, draw two threads paralle| 
with and two inches from one end. To th 
right end of the next thread of weaving 
fasten the embroidery thread, which should 
be a little longer than the width of the linen. 
Pull out the linen thread carefully; the em- 
broidery thread will take its place. If the 
linen thread breaks, thread the embroider; 
thread in a needle and run it in the space 
left by the broken thread. Make a on 


fourth-inch fold at the edge, bring the fold 
to the drawn threads, crease, baste, and se\ 
the hem with short stitches, using No. 50 
white cotton thread. Hem the other end 
Make the cross-stitch border. 


Continued on page 70) 














Two Linen Towels Finished with Italian 
Hemstitching 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


RUITS and vegetables are saved for 
later use by different methods: 
some are dried, some canned, some 
preserved, and some pickled. To 

secure the best results in food preservation 
the fruits and vegetables should not be over- 
ripe, and they should be prepared for can- 
ning as soon as possible after they are 
picked. It is essential that the food and the 
utensils be clean. 

The children will profit by the experience 
if during the summer they help with the 
home canning and other food preservation. 
For the rural lunch canned fruits 
and vegetables are largely relied on, because 
the country 
the large markets where fresh fruits and 
vegetables may be purchased at almost any 
time. For this reason much of the food 
that is abundant during the summer months 


sehc ol 


districts do not have access to 


should be preserved for use during the 
winter. 
CREAMED SALMON AND PEAS 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Re cipe 


1 No. 2 cans salmon 
2 No. 2 cans peas 

1 cup butter 

1 cup flour 

7 eups milk 

| teaspoon salt 


\ few dashes pepper 
Utensils Needed 
1 can opener 
| strainer 
2 bowls 
1 six-quart double boiler 
1 tablespoon 
1 measuring cup 
| teaspoon 


Open the cans of salmon and drain the 
liquid from them. Remove the skin and 
bones and put the fish into a bowl. Open 


(reamed Salmon and Peas 
Rolls or Sandwiches | 
\trawberries | | 

Milk on (Cocoa | 


Shy as, 
4 > 


a AT SY) ee 


Mixed Veq tables 
Rolls or Sandwiches 
Stewed Cherries 


Milk or Cocoa 






the éans of peas, drain the liquid from them, 
and put them into a bowl. 

Make a white sauce in a double boiler: 
Melt the butter, stir in the flour, and add 
the milk gradually, stirring to keep the mix- 
ture smooth. Add the seasoning, and cook 
the sauce until it is thick. 

Add the salmon and peas to the sauce, 
and cook the product until the salmon and 
are thoroughly heated. Taste; add 
more salt if needed. Serve. Reheating does 
not spoil this product. 


peas 


STRAWBERRIES 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each will r« 
quire 4 quarts of strawberries and 1 cup of sugar. 
Put the berries in a strainer and run cold wate: 
over them. Stem the berries, adding one-fourth cup 
sugar as you finish each quart. Let them stand 
from a half hour to an hour before serving them. 


MIXED VEGETABLES 


(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe 

2 No. 2 cans corn 
2 No. 2 cans peas 
2 No. 2 cans lima beans 
1 cup butter 
4 cup sugar 
1 tablespoon salt 

Utensils Needed 


1 can opener 

1 six-quart saucepan 

1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 

Open the cans of corn and put it into a 
saucepan. Open the cans of peas and beans, 
drain off the liquid by tilting the cans, and 
put the contents into the saucepan. Add 
the butter, sugar, and salt. Let the vegeta- 
bles boil three minutes, stirring continually 
to keep the corn from scorching. Taste; 
add more salt if needed. Serve. 
STEWED CHERRIES 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


Recipe 
4 quarts cherries 
| pint water 
2 cups sugar 
Utensils Needed 


| dish pan 

1 bowl 

1 six-quart saucepan and cover 
1 one-quart measure 

1 measuring cup 

1 tablespoon 


Put the 
sugar into a 
Cook the cher- 
It will require only 
(If sour 


Wash the cherries and pit them. 
pitted cherries, water, and 
saucepan, and cover them. 
ries until they are soft. 
a few 


minutes. Cool and serve. 


cherries are used, add more sugar.) 
SouP 


RICE 
three-fourth 


TOMATO AND 


(Twenty portions of cup each) 
Recipe 

3 quarts canned tomatoes 

36 quarts water 

| small onion 

| small soup bone 

3 tablespoons sugar 

| teaspoon peppercorns 

> small bay leaves 

\4 teaspoon cloves 

1% teaspoon soda 

1% cups rice 

1 


4 cup salt 


Utensils 


Needed 


1 can opener 
1 eight-cuart saucepan and cover 
1 tablespoon 

1 one-quart measure 

1 paring knife 
l 
1 
l 
l 


small piece cheesecloth, or a small salt bag 


teaspoon 
measuring cup 
strainer 


Open the cans of and 
them into a saucepan. Break up the pieces 
Add the water, the onion, 
which has been sliced, the soup bone, which 
has been wiped with a damp cloth, and the 
sugar. 


tomatoes, empty 


of tomatoes. 


Cover the saucepan and let the to- 
Tie the spices in a piece of 
and add them. When the 
have been cooking about twenty 
minutes, take out the spice bag and add the 
soda. Wash the rice by putting it into a 
strainer and running cold water through it. 
Add the rice and the salt to the tomato mix- 
ture and continue cooking the product until 
the rice is soft. Taste; add more salt if 
needed. Serve. 


matoes cook. 


cheesecloth to- 


matoes 


CREAMED ASPARAGUS ON TOAST 


(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe 
3 large bunches asparagus, or 6 pounds 
2 tablespoons salt 
1 cup butter 
1 cup flour 
2 quarts milk 
A few dashes peppe1 
20 slices bread (1% loaves) 


Utensils Needed 
paring knife 
dish pan 
six-quart saucepan and covet 
tablespoon 
four-quart double boiler 
measuring cup 
toaster 


os. 


Continued or page 67 











| | lomato and Rice Soup 

| Whole Wheat Rolls 

(reamed Asparagus on loast 
Pear Salad 


] | 
lapioca Cream Pudding fin 
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O Tama San of Far Japan 


By VIRGINIA BAKER 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


O Tama San of far Japan 
Is sweetly gentle and polite. 
When at her work, or at her play 
She is a very charming sight; 
A long kimono is her dress; 
She wears this costume every day. 
Her dolls and toys are in her sleeves 


Whenever she goes out to play. 

O Tama San of far Japan O Tama San of far Japan 

Has many very pretty toys; Lives in a house of paper made, 

A game of shuttlecock, or ball With sliding screens instead of doors, 
And mats for carpets, neatly laid; 


A heavy quilt placed on the floor 


Is what she thoroughly enjoys; 
She backwards reads her books at school; 
Serves nightly as her little bed, 
And on it peacefully she sleeps, 
A wooden pillow at her head. 


Her words she paints, but does not write; 
These customs may seem strange to you, 
But in Japan are proper, quite. 
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June Primary Plans and Activities 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Use of Illustrative Material from 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
By Jessie Todd 


of Art, University Elementary School 
University of Chicago 


Supervisor 


N OUR methods class at the University of 

Chicago we recently clipped several issues of 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS for 
material which would be of help to the grade 
teacher in teaching children to draw. The 
amount of illustrative material we gleaned was 
surprising. The students in the class read the 
first. Then they clipped the pictures, 
filing them under different headings. The Jan- 
uary 1929 issue, for example, yielded the follow- 
ing material: 


articles 


Page T ype of Material 
Cover picture study 
5 valentines (upper right-hand corne 
5 portraits (picture of girl) 
15 perspective 
15 community life (postal clerks) 
16 circus (clown) 
21 history 
23 animals 
25 animals 
26 design 
28 portraits 
29 perspective 
31 portraits 
Od silhouette 
Bt) silhouette 
36 geography 
38 nature study 
9 nature study 
43 perspective (children at table; children 
at desks) 
13 animals (cow’s head) 
45 construction 
47 birds 
49 winter 
50 perspective 
52 perspective 
53 toys 
54 silhouette 
60 community life 
60 library 
65 perspective 
65 health 
68 transportation 
69 perspective 
72 geography 
74 animals 
74 geography 
76 music 
77 portraits 
81 community life 
82 gymnasium 
Cover gymnasium 


Here we have 


from one issue alone. 


twenty-one different subjects 
With a folder for each of 
hese themes, we have the beginning of a file in- 
valuable to a regular grade teacher. No teacher, 
however skillful she may be, can draw every- 
thing which the children wish to draw. They 
need pictures to help them in drawing illustra- 
tions for geography, history, nature study, and 
so on. 

The reader will note that one heading is “per- 
spective.” Many children who learn rules for 
perspective cannot apply them. Pictures like the 
ones in this list, if studied by the children, will 
lead them to observe and thus help them to draw 
from real life. 

If the teacher places folders of pictures where 
the children have access to them, they can help 
themselves, as they do in a library, when seeking 
information. The children love to help build up 
the file, bringing pictures and suggesting addi- 
tional headings. Gradually a well-rounded col- 
lection can be developed. 

Piles of magazines are not usable when one is 
in a hurry. We do not have time even to glance 
at all the headings in the table of contents of 
each magazine. If the magazines are cut and 
the pictures filed, we have the material in a 
usable form. Current magazines, of various 
types may be used to enrich this file. 


A First-Grade Circus Project 
By Rebecca Stimson 

I. Purpose 

A circus had just visited our town. Most of the 
children had gone to see it. The next day the 
reading and language lessons were based on the 
circus. In their conversation lesson the children 
told about the things they saw. One child said, 
“Let’s make a circus parade here at school.” 
Immediately the class became interested. 
Il. Plan 


The teacher asked the children how they 
would make the parade. One child suggested 
that it be made on the sand table, but others 


said, “No, we want to be in the parade.” It was 
finally decided that the children should take the 
parts of the circus people and various animals. 

General plans were made first. The children 
decided to have elephants, a giraffe, a fat lady, 
a bareback rider, 
horses, monkeys, tigers, and lions. 

The children chose these committees: 

1. Advertising committee.—They made 
ters advertising the circus and placed them in 
the various school buildings and rooms. 

2. Ticket sellers.—They made tickets and sold 
them at one cent each. 

3. Cage committee.—They made 
borrowed wagons to carry them on. 


clowns, cowboys, Indians, 


pos- 


cages and 


4. Costume committee.—They made the cos- 
tumes. The committee was composed of all the 
children chosen to be the different 
and animals. 

5. Band committee.—They borrowed bells, 
horns, drums, and so on, and chose other chil- 
dren to take part in the band. 

After the circus was over, the children planned 
what to do with the money made. They decided 
to invest it in band instruments for their grade. 
The children bought the following pieces: 
bals, drums, rattles, bells, horns, 
tambourines, sticks, and clappers. 
Ill. Execution- 

1. The advertising committee looked through 
old magazines and books for pictures of animals 
to use on posters. They also cut free-hand ani- 
mals and colored them, and traced, cut, and 
colored others. The animals were pasted on 
large sheets of colored paper, and the children 
then printed the posters. The first posters, 
sent out about two weeks before the show, an- 
nounced that the circus was coming to school 
soon. A set of posters made later gave the ex- 
act date. These were posted on the bulletin 
boards of the various school buildings, and one 
was sent to each room of the building in which 
the parade was to take place. This committee 
also printed the labels for the cages. 

2. The ticket decided on the size of 
the tickets, and measured, cut, and printed them 
on manila tag. Then they went to each room 
ind sold them for one cent each. They also sold 
and collected tickets at the door on the afternoon 
of the performance. 

3. The cage committee secured three 
packing boxes from a department store. 
these they made three cages. 


character 


cym- 
xylophones, 


sellers 


large 
From 
The sides of each 
box were partly sawed off to represent a cage. 
Tacks were driven along the top and bottom of 
the sides of the boxes, equal distances apart, 
and twine, to represent iron bars, was stretched 
from tack to The 
bright red. 


tack. cages were painted 
Each cage was nailed securely to an express 
wagon and pulled by two or four horses, each 
made of a broom handle and an old stocking. 
They were ridden by children 
crepe paper hats. 
4. Each member of 


who wore gay 
the costume committee 
made his own costume. To use as patterns, the 
children found various pictures of animals in 
their reading books, library books, and books at 
home. A great deal of time was spent in deter- 
mining the shape and size of the costumes. The 
following were the costumes made and the ani- 
mals represented: 
«) Horses.—Fifteen horses were used to 
pull the cages and as mounts for the 
cowboys. They were made from broom 
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handles. On one end of each handle was 
tied the foot of an old sock stuffed with 
cotton. Buttons were sewed on for eyes, 
strip of cloth served for the mouth, 
and there were cloth ears, and a white 
bridle made of narrow strips of white 
cloth. 
Elephants. — Two children wearing 
faded overalls were used for each ele- 
phant. A gray cambric cover was made 
to put over the children. The cambric 
head, with large, flat ears and a long 
trunk stuffed with cotton, was wired so 
that it could be moved about. 
ce) Giraffe.—Two children wearing overall 
giraffe. A 
brown cambric cover was made for 


suits were used tor the 


of card- 
board covered with cambric. The head 
was a stuffed sock. 

The lion wore an overall suit of 
brown khaki, brown stockings on his 
hands and feet, a fringed paper mane, 


them, and the neck was 


( Lion. 


a rope tail, and a lion false face. 
¢) Monkeys.—The monkeys wore overall 
t 


ts, brown stockings on their hands 
ind feet, rope tails, red caps, and mon- 


u 


K¢ false faces. 

f) Fat lady.—The fat lady wore a large 
dress over several pillows, large ear- 
rings, a fancy paper hat, many strings 
of beads, and bracelets. 

g) Bareback rider.—The rider wore a pink 
crepe dress spangled with silver stars 
and a crown to match. 
made of a box painted and mounted on 
a wagon. A stuffed head and a rope tail 
were added to the box. 

( owboys. The 
suits and hats. 


Her horse was 


cowboys wore khaki 
Indians.—-The Indian suits were made 
of brown cambric with cut fringe, and 
were decorated with colored crayons. 
Band.—The members of the band wore 
colored paper caps of various styles. 

k) Clowns.—The clowns wore large clown 
suits with paper caps to match. 
Tiger.—The tiger wore an overall suit 
of khaki striped with black chalk, a rope 
tail, a false face, and tan stockings on 
hands and feet. 

IV. Problems 
1. “Putting over” a good show 
2. Number of features to be used. 
Making animal costumes. 
1. Painting and finishing the cages. 
5. Making posters. 
6. Advertising. 
7. Selling tickets. 
8. Writing stories about the parade. 
Making labels for the cages and the animals. 
V. Correlation with school subjects 
1. Arithmetic. 
c) Measuring boxes, cloth, wagons, and 
paper (inches, feet, and yards). 
b) Counting money. 
Addition and subtraction used in fig- 
uring the cost of materials and deter- 
mining the amount left. 
2. Reading. 
a) Old circus posters were found on bill 
boards and read. 
Stories about animals were read from 
books on the reading table. 
Writing.—The signs and labels, as well as 
the lettering on the posters, were written by the 
children. Every child put up a poster near his 
home. They also wrote a letter to another first 
grade, asking to borrow band instruments. 
1. Drawing (free-hand cutting and coloring). 
Pictures of animals were found on geog- 




















SEAT-WORK LESSON 
A Kiddie Car 


By~ MAUDE M. GRANT 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Some straight lines draw’ 
Add circles three. 
I wonder what 


This toy can be. 


AY 
2 °° MS ae . x 


we =< hs 


a, 





Make some more lines 
So we can steer. 
What we have drawn 


Is now quite clear. 


2 





We'll jump upon 
Our kiddie car, 

Then gaily we 
Shall ride afar. 


























raphies, on cracker boxes, and in various boo} 

These were copied, cut out, and colored, to 

lustrate the posters. 

5. Language. 

a) Oral—While making plans for | 
parade there were conversation lesso: 
on: 

(1) The habits and appearance of « 
cus animals. 

(2) The duties of circus people. 

(3) Cireus features. 

(4) The clown’s part. 

b) Written. 

(1) A circus chart was made. 

(2) Stories were written about th 
parade, 

(2) Notes of thanks were written t 
those who had helped. 

Character Education. 

a) Consideration of others 

b) Co-operation. 

c) Self-reliance. 

d) Poise. 

e) Care of school property. 

f) The use of books for reference. 

VI. The culmination of the project 

The parade was given in the auditorium of the 
school. After passing down the aisle, the parad 
went up on the stage. There the clowns gave 

demonstration, and the band played several s 

lections with the phonograph. Then the aud 

ence was invited to come and see the animals, 

So widely did the children advertise the ci) 
cus, that $6.47 was realized. The expenses were 
$1.50, which left almost $5.00 with which to bu 
band instruments. 


Some Phonic and Language Exercises 
By Maude M. Grant 


A GAME—BROAD A 

N THIS game the players guess the word by 

questioning. One player chooses a word, for 
instance, star (broad a). He says, “The word 
I have choosen rhymes with far.” One of th 
other players asks, “Is it a straight piece oi 
iron?” “No, it is not a bar,” may be the reply 
given. The game continues: “Is it something 
in which we ride?” “No, it is not a car.” “Ts it 
something we put preserves in?” “No, it is not 
a jar.” “Is it a scratch on a smooth piece of 
furniture?” “No, it is not a mar.” “Is it what 
workmen put on roads?” “No, it is not tar.” 
“Is it what we see in the sky at night?” “Yes, 
it is a star.” 

Write a list of words that rhyme with far. 
Write sentences in which these words are used 
and underline them with red crayon. 


A GAME—INITIAL SOUNDS 


One child stands in the middle of a circle with 
a pointer. He points at a child in the circle and 
gives the initial sound of a word, as, sh. The 
child pointed at must respond by giving a word 
beginning with that sound, as, shovel or ship. 
When a child fails to respond properly, he is 
sent outside the circle. After the children have 
all been called on, those who missed are given 
another chance. If they succeed in naming 
words beginning with the sounds given by the 
leader, they may trot around the circle twice. 


PLURALS 

Copy these words in a column, and opposite 
each one write the same word with s added: 
dog, cow, cat, bottle, book, horse, paper, window, 
door, floor, table, chair, car, farm, arm, pencil, 
clock, flower, picture, hat, coat, fork, cup, spoon, 
hand, shoe. Copy ten of these plural (“more 
than one”) words and write numbers in front 








pu 
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them, as 2 hands, 4 chairs, 3 pe neils, and so 
n. Make a red or a blue mark under the s at 


» end of each word. 


AND EST 
Write these words on the blackboard: cold, 
urm, large, small, tall, bright, clean, hard, soft, 
high, low, black. To them add er or est and use 
ny of them that are suitable in the following 


ENDINGS—ER 


tences: 

Wednesday is the day we have kad 
year 

The elm than the maple. 


hands than Jack. 
mine. 

than Harry’s. 
Big Dipper are th 


That boy has 

rhe apple is 
fom’s ball is 
The stars in the 
irs in the sky. 


The Spring 
By Louise W. Mears 
Teacher of Geograg . Wisconsin State Normal Schoo! 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
4 gna 


story is intended to lead children to 


value one of nature’s greatest blessings 
pure drinking water. The hidden spring i 
idealized, and the story should be interpreted be 


yond its mere simple narrative. 
How THE RAIN HID THE WATER 


One summer the 


NORMAL 


Primary Plans and Activities 


birds whispered, 


oe 


long time. The flowers and 
“Come, gentle rain! Have you forgotten us? 

The. wind heard the flowers as he passed by. 
So he said to the sun, “O Sun! the flowers are 
hanging their heads and ‘Come, 
rain!’” 

The sun said, “T have 
days, and no clouds have come to cover my face. 
How can I send the rain?” 

The wind said, “I will fetch some clouds.” 

While the wind was there was no rain. 
Che rabbits and the squirrels could find no water. 
The rabbit said, “I know where there is a brook, 
but it is far away in the 

“We are both good travelers,” said the squir- 
rel. “Let us find the brook 
thirst.” 

“To-night we will start on our 
the brook,” said the rabbit. 


saying, cool 
been shining for many 


cool 


gone 


wood.” 
before we die of 


journey to find 


The moongaw the two travelers start on their 
journey. “Poor little fellows,” he said, “I will 
light their way.” He shone brightly all the 


night. 

The rabbit and the squirrel hopped and ran 
without stopping until they came to the 
“This is where I saw the brook last 

aid the rabbit. 


wi od. 


summer,” 


However, they saw no water. Only brown 
leaves were on the ground. 
“Scratch away the leaves,” said the rabbit. 


So they scratched and brushed away the leaves, 
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here I car et 


“The brook been 
tracks. He drops pebbles along the w: Lic 
the squirrel. 

“Let us follow his tracks,” said the 

So they traveled along a low path in the wood 
until they came to a large brown reck. 

“The brook used to run by this rock,” said the 
rabbit. “I will ask the rock 

“Rock, have you seen the little brook that 
by here last summer?” 

The rock said, “The little brook ran by here a 
few days ago, but I have not seen it since.’ 


has 


rabbit 


where it is.” 


“We must find the brook,” said the two t: 
elers. “We have come a long way for a drink o 
water. Can’t you tell us which way to go?” 

The old rock said, “I cannot travel any more, 
but if I were you, I should follow the track to 


the hill.” 
So they hopped and they ran farther a 
path. Then they listened for the 
“It smells like water,” 
wrinkled his 
Then they 


long the 
brook. 
said the squirrel, as he 
nose. 
both scratched and brushed 
the The ground wet, but the 
brook was not there. They kept bravely on un 
til they came to the hill. 

“T hear water!” 
his ear close to the ground. 


away 


leaves. seemed 


said the squirrel, and he held 


They scratched and they brushed away the 
moss and the leaves just as quickly as they 
could. There were many leaves packed together, 














rain stayed away for a long, but they found no water. but the weary travelers did not give up, They 
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| A SAFETY-FIRST POSTER | 
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With a pantograph the teacher may enlarge this design for the blackboard to be used with a calendar for the month. 
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TAKE CARE OF 
Fruit OKINS 
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hear 


could 
They scratched away more leaves. 


water—a gentle sound. 
Sure enough, 
was a tiny stream running out of the 
hill into a small pool of water. 

“We have found a spring!” 


very low, 


tnere 


they cried. 

The spring said, “At last you have found me. 
The rain hid me here in the hill.” 

The rabbit and the squirrel gratefully drank 
the cool water. The moon shone down on them 
from the sky. Soon a large cloud began to cover 
the moon’s face. Early in the morning the rain 
to water the thirsty flowers. All day the 
raindrops fell. In the evening the brook began 
to run by the rock once more. Then the rabbit 
and the squirrel hopped and ran home by the 
light of the moon. 


came 


A Safety-First Sand Table 
By Mabel E. Walter 


Primary Supervisor, La Mesa, California 


] AST spring the 2A class wanted to work out 
-4 4 new idea in sand tables. They had had a 
wonderful floor sand table of a farm that was 4 
by 10 feet, and the usual Holland sand table. 
Our school had been doing very active safety- 
first work under the direction of the automobile 
club. The whole organized under 
their plan, and each room had a representative 
who acted as a safety monitor upon the school 
grounds. We also received the safety bulletins 
and posters sent out each month. 
cided that a safety-first 
very interesting. 


school was 


The class de- 
sand table would be 
Two contrasting streets were suggested. One 
was called Careful Street, and everything on it 
was just as it should be. 
less Street, 


The other was Care- 
where every safety rule was dis- 
ignored. Since no patterns could be 
found for the objects that the children wished 
to make, everything had to be worked out by the 


class 


obeyed or 


. 
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The streets ran parallel, lengthwise of the 
sand table, with the railroad track between 
them. The hospital occupied the far end of the 
table. The jail and depot were at the front of 


the table, on a street crossing the railroad track 
and both Careful and Careless Streets. 

The pavement of Careful Street was made of 
gray bogus paper, and the sidewalks were of 
clay flour, one-eighth of an inch thick, on strips 
of gray bogus paper, 2 by 18 inches. Green ti: 
sue paper was used for lawns, and twigs of cy- 
press mounted in plasticine were the trees. One 
pupil made a platform, with the signs “Stop” 
and “Go” back of it, for the policeman to stand 
on. The janitor lent us a policeman doll. Small 
dolls and automobiles were contributed by the 
class, and one pupil made a railroad track of tin 
to fit his toy engine and passenger car. The 
signs were worked out by different members of 
the class from a book of signals sent out by the 
automobile club. The houses, the hospital, and 
the jail were made of gray bogus paper. Pic- 
from magazines and 
pasted behind the bars of the jail. These were 
the speeders who had been arrested on Careless 
Street. 

Careless Street was a distressing sight. It 
was not paved, and the sidewalks were cracked 
and broken and covered with banana peels and 
children’s toys. The children played in the 
street. Automobiles and trucks were going in 
every direction, since no one obeyed the traffic 
laws, and there several overturned 
There was a halfway down the street 
with a large hole in the side and a car stuck in 
it. The signals were dilapidated or down, and 
a tree stood at the corner and obstructed the 
view. 


tures of people were cut 


were cars. 


bridge 


The houses were in poor condition, and 
Debris of many kinds, 
paper and straw, lay around the 
houses, causing a fire hazard. Boards with nails 
in them lay about, and there was a live wire 


there were no lawns. 
especially 
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down in the street. A car crossing the railroad 
track from Street had been wrecked 
and the occupants thrown out. 


Careless 


CORRELATION 


Reading— 

Reading from safety bulletins and 
posters sent out each month by the automobile 
club. 


lessons 


Spelling 
Safety Careless 
First Careful 
Arithmetic— 
Measurement in 
making signs. 


Lanquaage 


mile 
slow 


bridge 
curve 


stret 
stop 


quiet 
danger 


constructing buildings and 


The pupils wrote descriptions of the sand 
table. The one given below was printed in th 
school news of the local paper. 


Our Safety-First Sand Table 


We have a safety-first sand table. We hav 
Careful and Streets. On Carek 
Street, there is a little girl sitting in the middk 
of the street. The toys are on the sidewalks 
also banana peelings. The houses are crooked 
the roofs are loosened, and the sidewalks ar 
cracked. There is a hole in the bridge and there 
is a car in it. The track runs right across the 
road and there is a wrecked car on the track. 
We have telegraph poles and there is a live wire. 
There is dry grass around the houses, so that 
might catch fire easily, and there is a tree in the 
way of the “Stop” sign. 

At one end of the sand table there is a jail 
and it is full of speeders. At the other end 
there is a hospital and an ambulance. 

On Careful Street everything is just right. 
The houses are in a straight line and have green 
grass. The boys and girls play in their own 
yards and keep the toys off the sidewalks. The 
people obey the policeman and stop at the 


Careless 
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“Stop” sign. The roads and sidewalks are kept 
clean. 

Some original rhymes were written. The one 
quoted below was published in the September 
number of the Safety bulletin. 


Jackie took his scooter 
And started for a ride, 

Right in the middle of the street 
Instead of on the side. 


A truck came along 

And knocked him off his feet. 
Since that time, you bet, 

Jackie stays out of the street. 


Construction Work 

Pattern for the hospital (see drawing).- 
[Three units were made. The pattern was dou- 
bled for each unit and put together with laps. 

Pattern for the jail (see drawing) .—The pat- 
tern was doubled and put together with laps. 

Pattern for houses for Careful Street (see 
drawing).—Gray bogus paper was used for the 
house and red or green for chimney and roof. 
The pattern was doubled for the main part of 
the house. The parts were fastened together 
with the laps. 

The houses for Careless Street were of all 
sizes and not carefully made. 

Posters (see illustration).—Magazine covers 
were used for the pictures. The letters were 
made of squared paper colored wWith black 
crayon, 


A Popular Teacher 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 
(om on, Nan; it’s four o'clock. Let’s go.” 
Three girls, teachers in the Washington 
school, paused at the door of Miss Wainwright’s 
room. She was seated at her desk, poring over 
a paper. Beside her stood a small boy. 

“We're going to hike out to Evergreen Inn 
for a chicken supper,” one of the girls said. 

“I can’t go to-night,” said Miss Wainwright. 
“Sammy is having a hard time with his numbers 
to-day. I promised his mother that I would 
help him so that he wouldn’t get behind this 
year.” 

“It’s such a lovely day, Nan, that I am sure 
you would enjoy coming along,” coaxed one of 
the girls. 

Miss Wainwright, however, refused to leave 
her self-appointed task, and her friends left. 
For a moment, as she glanced out of the win- 
dow, she was sorry that she had not gone with 
them. She worked with Sammy for a half hour, 
and then sent him home, promising to help him 
again the next night. She had begun to set her 
room and desk to rights, eager to be out of 
doors, when the door of her room opened again. 
Mr. Whittum, the principal, entered. 

“Still at it, Miss Wainwright?” he inquired. 
“IT have just been going through all of the 
questionnaires you teachers filled out when you 
started teaching, and I was interested in the 
answer you gave to question five. Do you re- 
member what it was and what you said?” 

“It was the one that asked us what our am- 
bition was as a teacher, and I said that I would 
like to be one of the most popular teachers in 
the school,” Miss Wainwright replied. 

“T should like to know just what you meant 
by that,” Mr. Whittum said. 

Miss Wainwright explained thoughtfully: 
“In any school there are always some teachers 
who are more popular than others. There are 
some teachers whom the pupils like that the rest 
of the teachers don’t care for, and some whom 
the teachers like and the pupils don’t care for, 
while one or two seem to be liked by everybody. 
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SILENT-READING CRAYON LESSON 


By~ MAE FOSTER JAY 


Suggestions: Carbon or hectographed copies of this picture may be given to the 
children to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The reading material below 
the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent-reading lesson, or 
the children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 
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THE RAINY DAY 


Jane stood at the window with a long, sad face. 

“It is still raining!” she cried. 

“Oh, dear! There will be no picnic to-day!” 

“You can have it next Saturday,” her mother said. 

“But, Mother, I wanted to have it to-day!” 

“Never mind,” her mother replied. “Perhaps we 
can find something else to do.” 

Then Jane smiled brightly. 

“That will be fine,” she said. 

At bedtime Jane told her mother that she had had 
a happy day. 

Best of all. the picnic was still to come. 
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| want be a teacher whom everybody iikes am not so sure 
“Which one of our teachers do you thin said “Suppose I send a substitute for 

would answer that description?” asked the room to-morrow morning and excuse you 

principal visit the high school. I shall tell Miss Palmer 
“Miss Palmer is and always has been my that you are going to visit her room, but shall not 

ideal,” said Miss Wainwright earnestly. “Tl explain just why you are coming. See whether 

was in some of her classes the last two years in vou can analyze the secret of her success. 

hich school. and I’ve always thought that I think I know why she is so popular. Please re 

should like to be that kind of. teacher.” port at eight o’clock to-morrow morning at room 
“Did you ever stop to analyze her method 383.” 

the principal asked. The principal bowed himself from the room, 
“No; I never thought of doing that.” and the teacher hurriedly finished cleaning her 
“How would you like to make analytical desk and went home. 

study of her teaching method?” the principal Promptly at eight o’clock the next 

inquired Miss Wainwright entered room 383. Already 
“T can’t.” Miss Wainwright answered. “I’m Miss Palmer was there, busily engaged in help 

busy day, and her work is going on at the ing a boy with a hard algebra problem. 

same time mine is. Besides, since she is a hig] as it was satisfactoriiy explained, she turned to 

school teacher and I have third grade, her met} Miss Wainwright smilingly. 

ds wouldn’t fit into my work “T am glad to see you, Miss Wainwright,” 
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about that,” Mr. Whittum 


morning 


As soon 








BLACKBOARD LESSON 


By~ MAUDE M. GRANT 


The 


open to everyone. 


Door to Health is 
On it are names of four 
good-health doctors. 
Dr. Good 
that 


Food tells us 


we should eat 
plenty of good food. 
Dr. that 


we must have fresh air. 


Outdoors says 

Dr. Exercise says that we 
must run, jump, and 
play in the sunshine. 

Dr. Sleep says that we must rest our bodies daily. 

He wants us to go to bed early every night. 

Then we shall get all the sleep that we need. 

We shall wake up feeling happy and rested. 

If we do all of the things that these doctors tell us 
we shall be strong and healthy girls and boys. 


Then we can really enjoy our work and play. 
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said. “Mr, Whittum told me that you were « 
ing in to observe to-day, but I am afraid t}) 
you have chosen a rather bad day.” 

“Are you teaching algebra now?” 
Miss Wainwright. 

“No, but Don’s teacher doesn’t get here ea: 
and he is having trouble with his algebra, s 
offered to help him out a bit.” 

Miss Wainwright noticed that morning that 
there were several children whom Miss Palmer 
“helped out a bit.” Ora Kingsley came in just 
a few minutes before the last bell rang an 
asked Miss Palmer whether she would have 
principal excuse her. She said that,as she wa 
on her way to school she had met her fath 
and he had objected to the elaborate party dress 
she was wearing and had asked her to go hon 
to change it. She did not want to tell the pri 
cipal why she had to go home, so came to Mi 
Palmer to ask her help. Miss Palmer agreed t 
act as a representative. 

A freshman came in for first-aid treatment, 
after a scuffle on the football field; a seni 
wanted help with an oration; and a group 
juniors asked for suggestions for party games 
To each one Miss Palmer gave cheerful and 
telligent attention. 

Miss Wainwright looked at the list of ques 
tions which the principal had handed her just 
before she entered the room. The first question 
was, “How does Miss Palmer spend her time be 
fore school?” She wrote after this question, 
“Helping various pupils.” Although it had not 
occurred to Miss Wainwright before, she re- 
membered now that Miss Palmer’s room had al 


inquires 


ways been a place where help was never refused 
if it could be given. She recalled that it had not 
been Miss Palmer who had done the work, but 
the pupils themselves. 

Miss Wainwright, when the work of the day 
began, watched eagerly for the answer to th 
second question, “What is her attitude toward 
the classes that come to her room?” Soon she 
wrote, “She seems to have a personal interest in 
every pupil who enters.” 

“What about her discipline?” was the next 
question. Miss Wainwright thought about that 
question for a long time before she wrote, “She 
never seems to think about discipline. She has 
something interesting planned for every singk 
minute.” 

During the day Miss Wainwright heard Miss 
Palmer promise to chaperon some girls on 
hike. She heard her ask after the health of a 
pupil’s grandmother, saying that she was plan- 
ning to call on her soon. “Is she interested in 
outside things?” could readily be answered in 
the affirmative. 

When Miss Wainwright went back to her 
room that night she found Sammy waiting for 
her. 

“I missed you to-day,” he said, smiling. 

As the teacher looked down at the eager little 
face, she smiled, too, seeming to see a promise 
of many other child faces which would brighten 
at her approach. It was not so hard to refuse 
her friends’ invitation that night. She had 
caught a vision of happiness far beyond selfish 
interests. 

“T’ll meet you in the morning,” she 
gaily as the teachers passed out. 

“All right,” they called back reluctantly, ad- 
miring in spite of themselves her attitude to 
ward her work. 

“I’ve found out why Miss Palmer is so popu- 
lar,” Miss Wainwright told the principal when 
she went to his office to report. “She never 
thinks about herself. She does things for 
others all day long and seems to love it. She 
likes her pupils, too. It isn’t hard work for he) 
to teach,” 
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The Value of the Verb in the Composition 
By Gertrude B. Owen 


HE resolving of a sentence into its subject 

and predicate familiarizes the pupil with the 
ise of the verb in the sentence, but until he has 
studied the verb more intensively from the com- 
position itself he has not really grasped its full 
meaning, nor has he consciously come into the 
realization of the value of the verb in his oral 
or written expression. Verbs are really the 
backbone of our English—the foundation on 
which we build. 

My first procedure in teaching the verb from 
the composition was the study of lists of verbs 
taken from class work which had been previously 
written. These lists were placed on the board 
and ran as follows: 


I 
lived was was 
came were was 
was did come were closed 
was was could get 
could attempt was did have 
I] 
were speeding was standing burst 
was gushing rose destroyed 
stopped flew were injured 
Ill 
sped screamed forced 
clanged added fell 
ran leaped extinguished 
hurried 
IV 


was dashing 
was gushing 
flow 


were crashing 
broke 
was burning 


were rushing 
was strewn 
were left 

A glance at these verbs, and the adult mind 
can judge at once the value of the narrations 
woven around them. 

List I must of necessity produce a colorless 
composition and a monotony of sentence struc- 
ture because of the repetition of the verb was. 

List II presents more of interest in its verbs 
and consequently its sentences, but the progres- 
sive form of the verb is weak if used in sen- 
tence after sentence so that narration lacks 
force. 

List IV has the same criticism in the use of 
the present participle but would be less interest- 
ing than List II because the majority of the 
verbs are used with was or were as auxiliaries. 
Such verbs produce a uniformity of sentence 
structure which makes the narration monotonous 
and unconvincing. 

We read the verbs in List IIT and at once feel 
the force of their message. We can anticipate 
the story. With verbs as definite in action, the 
sentences must be direct, concise, and inter- 
esting. They suggest to you at once a completed 
whole. 

The child mind is not able to judge so easily, 
but from an intensive study of these lists he be- 
gins to see what can be done if he chooses his 
verb thoughtfully. 
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My first procedure with the class was to 
study these lists carefully rating them from 
these points. 

1. Is there definite action in each verb? 

2. Do the verbs as a whole express interest” 

3. Is there repetition of the verb? 

1. Can one anticipate the story? 

List III was rated the best and reasons noted. 

1. No verbs repeated. 

2. Each verb gave definite action. 

}. All the verbs expressed interest. 

4. Could anticipate the story. 

List I rated as poorest and reasons given. 

1. Action indefinite. 

2. Constant repetition of verbs. 

’. Little interest expressed. 

4. No clue to story. 

After this discussion of verbs, we turned our 
attention to the narration which had been the 
assignment—one group having written their 
contributions on the board. I chose one story 
from which to work, and the large group worked 
with me selecting the verbs which I listed be- 
side the story, while the verbs from the other 
compositions were listed individually by the child 
himself. 

Feliowing is the story from which we worked 
and verbs as listed beside the story: 


told A sudden calmness which told of an 
settled approaching storm had settled on the 
told bay. Suddenly a man told us in a hur- 
get ried voice to get under cover. After 
closed the hatches had been closed—none too 
came soon—the storm came upon us. The 
came storm came in a savage fashion. Waves 
dashed dashed up and over the deck. The 
told tramp of feet and a sharp terse order 
were told us that we were none too safe. I 


crawled crawled on my hands and knees to the 
sent rear of the boat, only to be sent back 
opened sprawling by a huge wave. The hatches 
left were opened, and many people left the 
deck that night with thankful hearts. 

A study of the verbs, apart from the story, 
reveals that told has been used in three sen- 
tences, came in two consecutive sentences, the 
remaining verbs quite definite in action, and 
some interest expressed. 

Our next procedure was to rebuild our verbs 
—choose better verbs to relate the same thought 
or add extra verbs if the thoughts seemed un- 
related or too far apart. This completed, the 
lists were: 


had settled had settled 


told warned 

told commanded 

has been closed had been closed 
came broke 

came dashed 

dashed hurried 

told crawled 

were opened sent 

crawled pitched and rocked 
sent subsided 

were opened left 

left 
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The story when it was finally rebuilt ran as 
follows: 

A sudden calm, which warned us of an 
approaching storm, settled on the bay. 
Excitedly the officer of the boat com- 
manded the passengers to get under cover. 
After the hatches had been closed—none 
too soon—the storm broke in a savage fash- 
ion. Waves dashed up and over the decks. 
Men hurried to and fro obeying the sharp 
terse orders of the captain. I crawled on 
my hands and knees to the rear of the 
boat only to be sent sprawling back by a 
huge wave. The boat pitched and rocked. 
Finally the storm subsided, and the people 
left the boat thankful that they had ar- 
rived safely. 

This next step was to check up the verbs of 
the other stories on the board and now the class 
was ready to rebuild individually. 

I have chosen a couple of the narrations as 
they were handed in to me when they had been 
rebuilt from the standpoint of the verb. 


ORIGINAL 
The windows rattled under the fierce at 
tack of the wind. Outside the snow swept 
zigzag across the lawn. The steps, which 
were steps a few minutes before, were now 
a bank of snow. Shrubs were small whit« 


towers. Pine trees and clumps of bushes 
threw weird shadows on the glistening 
whiteness. All night long the storm 


stayed at its post. In the 
looked upon a dazzling world. 


morning we 


REBUILT 

The windows rattled under the fierce at- 
tack of the wind, which moaned dismally 
Outside the snow swirled to and fro in 
blinding fury. Our front steps were trans- 
formed into a bank of snow. Shrubs ap- 
peared like small white towers. When the 
lights came on, the pine trees and the 
clumps of bushes cast weird shadows on the 
glistening whiteness. All night long the 
storm raged. In the morning we looked 
upon a world of dazzling brightness. 


Verbs (original) Verbs (rebuilt) 
rattled rattled 
swept moaned 
were swirled 
were were transformed 
were appeared 
threw came 
stayed cast 
looked raged 
looked 
ORIGINAL 
One by one the stars were shut out by 
the black storm clouds. The wind was 


moaning mysteriously in the tree tops. 
The deep-voiced roar of the waves was 
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heard beating against the rocks of the 
lighthouse. Occasionally a bright stab of 
lightning split the darkness accompanied 
by a roar of thunder. In the morning the 
sun shone cheerily on the landscape. Lit- 
tle waves licked on pieces of wreckage 
washed in from the sea, 


REBUILT 


One by one the stars were shut out by 
the black storm clouds which rose rapidly. 
The wind moaned mysteriously in the tree- 
tops. The deep voiced roar of the waves 
was heard as they beat against the rocks 
near the lighthouse. Occasionally the 
lightning flashed through the darkness. 
The thunder roared and shook the earth. 
The morning sun rose over a scene of de- 
struction and the waves quietly licked the 
pieces of wreckage washed in from the 
sea, 


Verbs (original) Verbs (rebuilt) 
were shut were shut 


was moaning rose 


was heard moaned 

split was heard 

shone beat 

licked flashed 
roared and shook 
rose 
licked 


Following are lists of verbs taken from the 
rebuilt compositions. 
plainly that the idea had carried over in the 
minds of the pupils 


I II 
yrew were sitting 
rent burst 
roared crashed 
fell jumped 
were demolished peered 


were made struck 
overflowed closed 
deposited watched 
had been heard 
abated looked 
had begun saw 

ceased 

Itt had begun 

grew 
foretold IV 
prophesied howled 
seemed ran 
crashed ordered 
flashed found 
swept arrived 
blinded came 
abated and left led 

told 


was killed 


Experiences which give ample opportunity 
for a wide choice of action should be chosen for 
this intensive study of the verb, since the pur- 
pose of the study is to demonstrate conclusively 
what verbs may or may not do in a composition. 
Narrations on the topics “A Storm,” “A Fire,” 
“A Race,” are excellent for this pioneer work 
on verbs. 

The study of the verb from the composition 
does much toward improving the English work, 
both the spoken and the written. Ofttimes 
checking the verbs and rebuilding them will 
make a poor theme good. It not only gives to 
the child a definite gauge by which he can meas- 
ure and rebuild, but it also places the verb in 
his consciousness so that he senses its real value 
to him, and he profits thereby, 


A study of these indicate 


Written Geography Review 
By Ann Andersen 


f bapne written review work in Geography in 
my 6th grade is carried on similar to a 
written spelling test. 

The pupils are passed paper and number to 
fifty, preferably twenty-five in each column. 
Standing before them, questions in hand, | 
state number of question and the question but 
once. The pupils write the answer expressing 
it in one word 

When the papers are to be corrected, with my 
correct list before me, I take but one column (of 


} 


the entire bulk of papers) at a time. I am thus 
able to correct them very rapidly. 

The pupils enjoy these tests as it is, in reality, 
the fact alone which is desired and not a group 
of superfluous words. 

Then too, they either know or do not know 
the fact—and thus get an actual per cent. 

The following is a typical review of the New 
England States. 


REVIEW OF THE NEW ENGLAND STATES 

1-6. Name the New England States. 

7-12. Name each capital and place abbre\ 
tion of state after it. 

13. What name was applied to the first pe: 
manent settlers of this region? 

14. Where had they come from? 

15. For what reason had they come? 

16. What year was it? 

17. What was this settlement called? 

18. What large city has grown up near it 

19. What can you say of this place in regard 
to its population? 

20-21. Name _ two 
made it grow? 


occupations which hav 
22. Name Vermont’s principal occupation. 
23. What is Maine’s principal occupation? 
24. Give the principal occupation of the Con- 
necticut River Valley. 
25. Name a product from this valley. 
26-29. Give the names of Maine’s four largest 
rivers. 
30. if you took a journey toward the source of 











blossom varies with the variety of peach: 
deep, almost rose, pink in others. 


ward across the design. 
blossoms. 


JUNE BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
By- JOHN T. LEMOS 


E peach blossom is the state flower of Delaware. 
the spring (at slightly different times in different parts of the country), they are 
very beautiful, with their rows upon rows of pink. The shade of pink in the peach 
it is a rather light pink in some and a very 


After blocking in the calendar panel, sketch the two long stem lines that sweep down- 
After these are sketched, it is fairly easy to draw the individual | 
| 


The flowers may be colored pink, with yellow stamens. 
som emerges is a red-brown with deep brown edges. The stems are also brown. The 
leaves are green with deep green veining and shadows. 


When peach orchards blossom in 
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ny of these rivers, what occupations would you 
find men engaged in? 

31-32. When traveling towards the mouths of 
these rivers what two different kinds of mills 
would you find on the river banks? 

33. Name Maine’s principal seaport. 

34. Name New Hampshire’s principal seaport. 

35. What large river rises in and 
through part of New Hampshire? 

36. Name the mountains in New Hampshire. 

37. Name the mountains in Vermont. 

38. This room holds an article that came, pos- 
sibly, from Vermont’s quarries. What is it? 

39-40. Name two other stones from her quar 
ries which are often chiseled and dedicated to 

ir heroes. 

41. Name the lake which forms a natural 
boundary between the New England States and 
New York State. 

12. Name a country on the north. 

13. What ocean is on the east? 


flows 


14. What current of this ocean, coming from 
the north, washes these shores? 

15. This current makes what occupations pos- 
sible for the poor living along these shores? 

16. What current comes up from the south? 

17. What period of time formed the deep bays 

the shores? 

18. Give an adjective describing the relief of 
the New England States. 

49. What state has no seacoast? 

50. Where does New England get her cotton 
for manufacturing? 


A nswers 


1. Maine 26. Androscoggin 
2. New Hampshire 27. Penobscot 

3+. Vermont 28. Kennebec 

4. Massachusetts 29. Saco 

5. Rhode Island 30. lumbering 

6. Connecticut 31 lumber mills 
7. Augusta, Me. 2 paper 


Portland 
Portsmouth 
». Merrimac 


9. Montpelier, Vt. 


) 
8. Concord, N. H. 33. 
4 
10. Boston, Mass. 85 


or) 


11. Providence, R. 1. White 

12. Hartford, Conn. 37. Green 

3. Pilgrims 38. slate 

14. England 39. marble 

15. religion 40. granite 

16. 1620 41. Champlain 
17. Plymouth 42. Canada 

18. Boston 43. Atlantic 

19. metropolis 44. Labrador 
20. manufacturing 45. fishing 

21. commerce 46. Gulf Stream 
22. quarrying 47. glacial 

23. lumbering 48. rough 

24. farming 49. New Hampshire 
25. tobacco 50. South 


A Study of the Bugle Song 
By Lillie Allen Smith 


The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
slow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever. 


Blow bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying 
Alfred, Lord Te nnyson. 


HIS poem was inspired by the echoes of a 
bugle on Lake Killarney upon the occasion of 
Tennyson’s visit to Ireland in 1848. 

The splendor that falls on the castle walls 
and on the snow-capped mountain peaks can be 
nothing other than the radiance of sunset. The 
oblique rays of the sun send long shafts of 
golden light across the lake, and strike a re- 
flected brilliance in the leaping waters of a 
cataract. Already the shades of night are 
gathering; the glens have taken on a purple 
haze. 

The bugle sounds, summoning the hunters to- 
gether for the night. The echoes reply; at first 
startling, but growing fainter and thinner in 
the distance, as though they were in truth the 
bugles of fairyland. The last note 
fades, 

Unlike the echoes of the bugle, which grow 
fainter and then die, the echoes set in motion 
by our souls roll on and grow forever. This is 
meant to be a statement of the spiritual truth 
that the power of human love is undying. It 
was directed especially at the people of Tenny- 
son’s time, who were unduly concerned over the 
recent discoveries of science. 

It is interesting to note different means used 
in poetic art to produce effects. 
resemblance of sounds) is 


lingering 


Assonance (the 
illustrated in such 


words as “shakes” and “lakes,” “hear” and 
“clear”. Alliteration (repetition of the same 
initial letter) is found in “snowy summits,” 
“long light.” Examples of onomatopeia (the 


adaptation of the sound to the sense) are “Blow, 
bugles, blow,” in which the explosive force of 
the words suggests the actual sound of the 
bugle, and “Answer, echoes, dying, dying, 
dying” which imitates the sound of the receding 
echoes. 


Dramatized History 
By Stella F. Thomas 

StTorY PRESENTED BEFORE THE WRITING OF THE PLAY 

OHN HANCOCK, a wealthy 

Boston, was president of the Second Con- 

tinental Congress. He was a patriot and a hard 

worker, and Dorothy Hancock, his wife, helped 

him in his congressional work at Philadelphia, 

as she also helped him in his big Boston 
mansion. 

When they returned from the Continental 
Congress in 1778, they kept open house in their 
fine mansion on Beacon Hill for friends of the 
colonies, both American and French. When the 
French allies came to Boston, Mistress Dorothy 
was kept very busy entertaining. Her poor cook 
was quite worn out with getting dinners. Three 
fat turkeys, at least, had to be killed every night 
for the guests of the next day, and a flock of one 
hundred fifty of these birds were left in their 
pasture where the State House now stands. 
Sometimes Mistress Dorothy was at her wits’ 
end to keep up with her husband’s hospitality. 

One day John Hancock told his wife that he 
had invited Count D’Estaing, with thirty officers 
from the French fleet, to breakfast with them 
the next day. Now the Count read Mr. Han- 
cock’s invitation to include all of his officers and 
his midshipmen as well. The next morning, 
when the breakfast guests came up from the 
wharf, there were two hundred in all. They 
were so finely dressed that Mrs. Dorothy after- 
ward said that all Boston Common was bedizened 
with lace. Before they reached the house, Mr. 
Hancock sent a messenger begging Mrs. Dorothy 


merchant of 


to prepare for one hundred and 
guests. 

Although the guests were in sight of the house, 
she set her servants to work. They spread 
twelve pounds of butter on bread. A servant 
was sent to an officer of the guard on the Com- 
mon to bid his men milk all of the cows grazing 
on the Common and to send all of the milk at 
once to Mrs. Hancock. She borrowed cake from 
her neighbors, stripped her trees of fruit, and 
the breakfast for two hundred was ready on 
time. The Frenchmen must have enjoyed this 
breakfast, for Mistress Dorothy herself stated 
that one Frenchmen alone drank seventeen cups 
of tea. 

Mrs. Dorothy was as clever as she was capable, 
and she had her revenge. When the polite Count 
D’Estaing invited her to visit his fleet with her 
friends, she appeared on the wharf with five 
hundred to make her visit. He transported her 
and all her friends to the fleet, where they spent 
the day. Honors were about even in Boston, then. 

Mistress Dorothy had many more occasions 
to keep open house in her big mansion, which 
people living to-day can remember, for in 1780 
the Colony of Massachusetts became the State 
of Massachusetts, and its first governor was 
John Hancock. 

This play was written and acted by the pupils 
of Grade VII in the Bowditch School, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


twenty more 


CHARACTERS: 


John Hancock 
Dorothy Quincy Hancock 
Servants 
Dorothy Quincy’s friends in Boston 
Mrs. Scollay 
Mrs. Cabot 
Mrs. Revere 
Mrs. Tileston 
Mrs. Rowe 
Mrs. Otis 
Mrs. Quincy 
Mrs. Sam. Adams 
Mrs. Eliot 


Mrs. Bowdoin 
Place: The Hancock Mansion, Boston. 
Time: Soon after Mr. Hancock’s return from 
Congress. 


SCENE I—Living room in the Hancock home. 
(John Hancock and his wife are seated at a 
table reading.) 

Mrs. HANcocK—Isn’t 
evening alone? 

JOHN HANcOcK—Yes, it is restful. But you 
will admit that you have enjoyed meeting our 
loyal friends. Our cause has gone forward by 
leaps and bounds since they have learned from 
me, at my own table, the doings of Congress. 

Mrs. Hancock (hesitatingly)—Yes. How 
much longer shall we keep open house? I think 
that I should be much happier if I could have a 
rest. But, do tell me again about to-morrow 
morning, John. How much longer will the 
French fleet be in the harbor? 

JOHN HANcocK—Count D’Estaing with thirty 
officers will take breakfast with us. We can 
not do enough for our brave allies. 

Mrs. HANcocK—Well, may that end things 
for me! Poor Mathilda is worn out with so 
much cooking. Every day for weeks she has 
cooked three fat turkeys out of our flock. 

(In the kitchen the cook is stirring up some- 
thing in a bowl; a maid, Sarah, is wiping plates; 
the turkey tender enters.) 

Cook—My, all I do now is cook. At dinner- 
time, suppertime, and even at breakfast time, 


it a joy to have one 
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there My arm will surely drop off 


my i ay 


is company. 
I’m so tired that I think I’ll fall asleep 
on the stove. 


TURKEY TENDER—The turkeys are going fast. 
There are only one hundred fifty left of our big 
flock. I've killed three every night since King 
John came home from Philadelphia. I feel like 
a murderer. 

Maip—I feel sometimes breaking the 
dishes, I’m that tired of And 
thirty more places to set in the morning for that 


like 
setting the table. 


French Count and his officers! 

Scene I]—The next morning before break 
fast John Hancock and his wife in the living 
room 


JOHN HANCOCK (looki id ut of the u indou ) 
I must be at the whart 


Ye yu k Xt »k 


The boats are coming in. 
to meet our friends. (Turns back 
both rested and ready, my dear Dolly. 


Mrs. HANcocK—I am, John, both rested and 
ready (Rings hell and maid comes in from 
kitchen.) Is there anything more to be done, 
Sarah? 

SARAH—The table is all set, Mistress, for 
thirty-three people. gut, Mistress Dorothy, 
every ounce of tea has been used. Will three 
cups of tea be enough? 

Mrs. Hancock—lIndeed, yes. The tea came 


straight from Ceylon and has a rare flavor. 


SARAH looking from the window) Oh, dear! 
There seems to be the whole army and navy 
coming Look and see for yourself, ma’am. 

Mrs. HANcOcK (looking)—Surely, they are 


not all our guests! There are ten times thirty 
there. The Common is bedizened with gold lace. 
Probably they are going to visit our camp on the 
Common. 

MESSENGER (enters, out of breath)—Mr. Han- 
cock begs that you will prepare for an enlarge 
ment of one hundred twenty more guests. 

Mrs. HANcOocK A ghast) One 
twenty more! 

MESSENGER 

Mrs. HancockK—One 
guests! No tea! No 
servants appear.) 


hundred 
Yes, Ma’am. (Leaves.) 

hundred twenty mors 
cake! (Rings bell and 
Count D’Estaing evidently has 
read our invitation to include all of his midship- 
men as well as his officers. We must be ready 
for them and show no surprise. Polly, there are 
twelve pounds of butter in the cellar. Spread it 
all on bread. Hannah will help you cut the 
bread. (Polly and Hannah go out.) You must 
go to the neighbors to see if they baked any 
cakes yesterday. Then go down to Wing’s Lane 
and see if Matthew Bayley has a cake in his 
bakeshop. (Servant goes out.) Henry, go down 
to Mrs. Sam Adam’s on Winter Street and 
tell her that I must borrow a portion of that tea 
that Mr. Adams brought home from Philadel- 
phia. That I can return. (Exit Henry.) James, 
hurry to the Common and ask Captain Brown 
to have his soldiers milk all of the cows on the 
Common and send the milk to me. 

JAMES 

Mrs 
Hurry! 


But they are not ours. 
HaNcocK—Regardless of whose they are! 

(Exit James.) The rest go out to the 
chard and strip the trees of fruit, even my 
favorite peach tree. (The remaining go 
Breakfast was to be served at nine and 
it is half-past eight now. How shall I 
ready on time! 


two 
out, } 


ever be 


ScENE III—The Daughters of Liberty meet 
with Dorothy Hancock. 
Mrs. OT1is—We must knit as fast as we can. 


Our soldiers are greatly in need of these socks, 


Mrs. Hancock (rising as Mrs. Scollay en- 
ters Good afternoon, Mrs. Scollay. What 
made you so late? 

Mrs. ScoLLAY—I have been down to Mr. 


Eliot’s store, trying to get a box large enough 
to send the stockings in. Will this do? 


Mrs. Rowe—Plenty large enough. I wonder 
how we will ever get these done. The next post 
rider starts Friday. 


Mrs. Bowpoin—My dear old father has prom 
ised Mr. Hancock that he will try to reach Wash 
ington’s camp on the Hudson. Mr. Hancock is 
going to let him take one of his black horses. 

Mrs. Otis—I do hope that the 
getting food. 

Mrs. Evtio1 

MRs. 


soldiers are 


If we could only send them some! 


Quincy—That reminds me of your 
breakfast, Mrs. Hancock. We were proud of 
you. To think that you could prepare breakfast 


for one hundred twenty unexpected guests. It 
seems like a miracle. 

Mrs. HANcocK—It was because of the kind- 
ness of my neighbors that the miracle was per- 
formed. Thanks to them, breakfast was ready 
on time. 

Mrs. ADAMS 
you in any way. 


I am so glad that I could help 
But the tea that I sent you had 
been in the jar a long time. Was it good? 

Mrs. HANCocK—One of the Frenchmen drank 
seventeen good-sized cupfuls. 


Mrs. ADAMS—Weren’t you surprised when 
you saw the boatloads landing at the wharf? 
Mrs. HANcocK—Yes, when I saw what you 


might call a regiment coming toward the house, 
my breath almost left me. Now, let us lay aside 
our knitting for these last fifteen minutes. I 
have something very special to tell you. Honors 
will be even if you will only help me. The Count 
has invited me with my friends to the fleet Fri- 
day to spend the day. Notice that he said my 
friends. I am going to double his number and 
triple it if I can. Will you all help me? 

SEVERAL LaDIES—We will all help you. 

Mrs TILESTON—I can get twenty at least. 

Mrs. ELiotT—It will serve them right. 

Mrs. REVERE—It is certainly kind of you to 
ask us, but do you think it is very fair? They 
might not have food enough for us all. 

Mrs. HaNncock—Did I have 
around? I should say I didn’t. 

Mrs. CABot—If they haven’t enough, they can 
catch some fish and serve a fish dinner. 

Mrs. HANcocK—I want you to invite every one 
you know. I wish to have five hundred waiting 
at the wharf if possible. 

Mrs. REVERE 
will have to be going. 


enough to go 


(rising)—If that is the case, I 
The people on my street 
go to bed early and get up early. 

Mrs. TILESTON rising ) 
reach the before he 
never keeps open after candlelight. 

Mrs. Otis—lI think that we should all go now, 
and I am sure that honors will be even. 


(also Yes, I must 


cordwainer’s closes. He 





Africa—True-False and Completion Test 


By Russell L. Connelley 
1. Africa is bounded on the 
— sea and the 
Ocean. (Red, Indian) 
2. The highest mountains of Africa are called 
the ———— mountains. (Atlas) 
3. The highest mountains of Africa are found 
in the --———— part. (northwestern) 
1. Africa is bounded on the west by the 
——— Ocean. (Atlantic) 


east by the 


5. Most of the southern part of Africa is « 
trolled by 
(Great Britain) 

6, ——————_—_ is the sea 
of South Africa. (Cape Town) 

7. Four important rivers of Africa are 

—-—, and — N 

Niger, Congo, Zambezi) 
—- is the largest 


: city of Afr 

(Cairo) 

9. Egypt is in the 
(northern) 

10. Africa is 
the 

11. Africa is connected with 
row isthmus of — - 

12. Central Africa is the home of the 
people. (Negro) 

13. Africa is larger than Europe but it ha 


part of Af: 


bounded on the north 
(Mediterranean ) 
Asia bv the na 


Sea. 


(Suez 


smaller (population 

14. The river flows northward throu; 
Egypt. Nile) 

15. The southern part of Africa is called 


Belgian Congo. (False) 

16. The valley of the River Nile is very fert 
(True) 

17. There is plenty of 
valley. (False) 

18. Most of the travel across the 
is by railroad. (False) 

19. Africa has been called the Dark Contine: 
(True) 

20. Gold and diamonds are found in the Uni 
of South Africa. (True) 


rainfall in the N 


great cde 


Use of the Newspaper in Teaching 
Geography 
By Elizabeth Chambers 

N the newspaper we teachers of geograph 

have a very efficient aid for our work, an aid 
which is easy to obtain. By its use we can in 
crease the pupils’ interest in world events 
vitalize geography, and have a most effectiv 
means of drill although not designated as such 

A class who has not had practice in bringing 
to the teacher geography clippings can be ver 
readily trained in forming the habit. Recently) 
a teacher asked a seventh-grade class if they 
had noticed anything in the paper about Central 
America (the section of the world which they 
happened to be studying at the time). No one 
had. She mentioned Lindbergh’s trip to Cen- 
tral America and suggested that they watch the 
papers and see which cities he visited. Each 
day the class was eager to trace his flight on the 
map and present their clippings. Central 
America seemed much more real to the class. 

A class very quickly forms the habit of bring- 
ing to class the interesting news items, and it 
takes but a few minutes at the beginning of the 
period to call the attention of the class to the 
most interesting. They immediately turn to a 
map to locate the place under discussion. To 
have one’s clipping awaken interest and tell the 
class and teacher something they had missed 
are incentives to renewed activity. The clip- 
pings need not necessarily concern the im- 
mediate work of the class. The drill is all the 
more valuable if we must recall something to 
associate with our new information. 

The eighth grade are particularly helped in 
their world review in this way. A spirit of com- 
radeship between class and teacher is strength- 
ened as they discuss their reading. Might not 
there be a lasting benefit in forming the habit 
of looking for such news items in our papers? 

Geography seems to mean more, to be more 

Continued on page 66) 
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HIS department is open to all teachers for the ex- 
T hange of ideas and devices found helpful in school 
One dollar will be paid upon publication for each 
epted article. This price includes all publication 
As contributions unacceptable to this department can- 
t be returned, they will be destroyed. 
Each article must conform to the following rules. 


The letter to the editor must be written on a sheet 
of paper separate from the article. 
2. The article must not exceed three hundred words. 


. The article must be written on but one side of the 


paper—white, unruled, and 8% by 11 inches, 
1. Margins must be left on all sides of the pape: 
yp margin, 2 inches; side and bottom margins, 1 inch. 


The article must be typewritten (double-spaced), o1 
legibly written in black ink, with space 
lines 

6. The article must have a title. 

7. The author’s name and must be placed in 
the upper left-hand corner of the first page. The Chris- 
ti name and the surname must be given in full. A 

arried woman must sign her own and not her husband’s 

me 

8. The number of words must be written in the upper 
right-hand corner of the first page. 

Address all contributior for this department to 
Margaret S. Goodrich, 514 Building, Rochester, 
New York. 


between the 


address 


Cutler 


Correlating Poetry and Nature 
By Margaret S. Edge 

M* PUPILS make a booklet of manila paper, 
+ using as many leaves as there are pupils 

the room. They then stencil or draw a bird 
or flower design on the back. If the pupils can 
print well, the word “Poetry” or “Nature” may 
be printed on it. Each pupil is then asked to 
bring in a poem he especially likes about birds 
or flowers. Then each writes a short story tell- 
ing why he likes it, or perhaps what the poem 
suggests to him. The poems, together with the 
short essays, are then pasted in the book that 
they have made. Each pupil reads his poem to 
the school, 


A Class Book 
By Laura Belle Knight 
VERY interesting way to motivate language 
in the fifth grade is to make a class book. 
It may consist of the class roll and all “A” 
papers. Each pupil will strive hard to make his 
paper perfect, so that it may be put in the class 
book. This book may be used for exhibit work. 


Teaching Pupils to Stand Straight 

By Denver F. Danner 
SINCE some of the pupils of my room were 
’ very ungraceful in their postures, I decided 
to try to have them correct this fault. One 
morning when they came to school, they found 
on the door a poster bearing the words “Stand 
Straight” and a picture of a man who stood very 
straight. I said nothing about the picture, but 
the children looked at it and commented among 
themselves. 

The next day this poster was replaced by 
another which represented two men, one who 
stood erect and straight, and another who was 
round-shouldered and stooped. I lettered the 
poster at the top, “Where should your name 
go?” and under each picture was a space in 
which names might be written. 

That day in class we talked about the value of 
good posture, and I asked the class to decide 
what names should be placed underneath the 
picture representing good posture. They de- 


cided, and the names were written on the poster. 
As each child improved in posture, I wrote his 
name under the picture of the man who stood 
straight. When I wished to call a child’s atten- 
tion to his improper posture, I stood before him 
very straight. He did not want to think that 
his name belonged in the wrong list. The plan 
led to a marked improvement in all the pupils ot 
the class. 


A Football-Arithmetic Competition 
By Harvey M. Haeberle 

HE following competition is an _ effective 

means of securing interest and encouraging 
the pupils to master their assignments. The 
class is divided into two teams, and a captain 
chosen for each side. Every day the following 
points are awarded to the teams: 
3 points for each perfect paper. 

1 point for each neat paper 

grade. 

-5 points for each paper below passing grade. 

-10 points for each paper not handed in. 

Both teams have a chart on which are re- 
corded the daily scores of each pupil. These 
charts are an important feature of the competi- 
tion because they show the progress of the in- 
dividuals as well as of the teams, and therefore 
stimulate the inactive students to do better 
work. The team having the highest score at 
the end of a certain time wins the game. 


above passing 


Training in Sportsmanship 
By Veda Goodnight 

‘| Re girls and boys in my school proved to be 

very poor sports on the playground. During 
the games a dispute often arose which usually 
ended in a quarrel and a complete breaking up 
of the game. At several different periods we 
talked, as a group, of the meaning of sports- 
manship and how we should act on the play- 
ground. These rules were finally evolved: 


1. We always play fair. 

2. We do not quarrel. 

3. We do not accuse another of unfair play. 
4. We do not say unkind things to an opponent. 
5. We do not dispute another’s word. 

6. We accept the decision of the umpire. 

7. We are good losers. 


8. We are good winners. 
Each child’s name is written in colored chalk on 
the blackboard. We call this our Sportsmanship 
Honor Roll. When a child breaks a rule, he must 
erase his name for that day. It is surprising to 
see how rapidly the children have improved. 


When School Bells Ring 
By Vera F. Weightman 

N TEACHING different country schools one 

finds all varieties of bells and often no bell 
at all. To meet the various changes in the equip- 
ment, I provide my own bell in rural schools. 
I had several different ones and found it impossi- 
ble to keep handles in them. The tones pro- 
duced by the ring of a cheap bell did not carry 
well over the meadows and woods. Finally, I 
heard the tinkling of the cowbells on a far dis- 
tant hill, and the bell problem was solved for me. 
From a mail-order house I purchased for seven 
cents a cowbell which produces a clear melodious 
tone that may be heard farther than that of a 
cheap call bell. 


= 
ed 


An Advertisement Hunt 
By Robert Price 

A! LEAST once every year the pupils of my 

room have an “Advertisement Hunt” in 
their geography classes. Usually the time for 
this comes during or immediately after a study 
of the products and industries of the various sec- 
tions of the United States. The hunt 
cellent way of reviewing these topics, for the 
idea is merely to search in all the different mag- 
azines and papers available for advertisements 
which will illustrate as many as possible of the 
facts given in our texts. 

For example, advertisements of redwood lum- 
ber from California, shoes from Massachusetts, 
farm implements from Illinois, and apples from 
Oregon recall many interesting and important 
economic facts covered in our Each 
advertising item presented by a pupil must be 
backed up by some text reference actually cov 
ered in the lessons. 

The various material collected during the hunt 
is carefully assorted and mounted on the bulletin 
board, on the blackboard, or on special poster 
The pupils study them carefully, and I use them 
frequently for motivation in other 
well, 


is an ex- 


lessons. 


classes as 


Indian Project Suggestions 
By H. Elisabeth Brown 
N WORKING out an Indian project our grade 
did the usual accompanying activities: making 
a wigwam, suits, beads, and so on. They de- 
cided that it would be interesting to get a meal 


in the Indian way. In front of the wigwam 
they built a medium-sized round fireplace of 
stones. They brought potatoes and sliced bacon 


from home. They made a fire, and when there 
was a good bed of ashes they buried the pota 
toes in it, about three-quarters of an hour be 
fore the time that they had decided to eat lunch 
They tested the potatoes with sharp-pointed 
sticks, and when they were done, broiled the 
bacon on long forked sticks. 

In the pupils’ outside reading they had found 
a number of Indian symbols. They made up 
several little stories using these symbols. The 
themes of the stories were hunting, warfare, and 
home life of the Indians. 

In beading Indian costumes, which were made 
of burlap bags, the pupils used bright red berries 
and pieces of macaroni colored with crayons. 

The sand table, with its pine twig forest 
abounding in cardboard rabbits, deer, foxes, and 
bears, was a constant source of delight. 3) 
means of the study a feeling of interest in In 
dians as a race was aroused. 


Conversation Lessons 
By Meta Kortjohn 

INCE my second grade began to devote every 
‘J Monday’s oral language lesson to telling 
jokes, the pupils have developed a surprising 
ability for bringing out the point in a story 
and a great enthusiasm for language work. On 
Tuesdays we have riddles, on Wednesdays, per- 
sonal experiences, on Thursdays, picture study 
or oral reproduction of stories, and on Fridays, 
current events. Knowing ahead of time that 
they will have an opportunity to express them- 
selves seems to stimulate pupils to search papers 

and magazines for suitable material. 
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Primary Health Work 
By Ruth Young 
N OUR primary health work we emphasized 


fresh air, sunshine, milk, vegetables, and 
fruit as “our friends.” To make the lessons 
concrete we portrayed “our friends” in the fol- 
lowing way. The children brought to school 
fresh fruits and _ vegetables, well-scrubbed. 
These they dressed in paper costumes of their 


own designing. Faces were pasted on, and feet 
and arms made from sticks were added. “Milk” 
“Sunshine” was cut 
paper. “Fresh Air” paper 
frame with blue paper curtains. 


was a dressed-up glass. 


from yellow was a 
window 


A Practical Art Project 
By Hester Neild 
ERY pretty flower containers can be made by 
enameling empty coffee cans and half-gallon 
paint cans. They may be enameled in 
harmonizing with the seasonal decorations in 
the room. At Christmas time and during the 


colors 


cold winter months enamel them a pretty red or 
a dark green. In the spring blue, yellow, laven- 
der, and light green may be used. The older 
children enjoy doing this bit of art work, and 
the colored containers brighten up the room. 
The children should be permitted to take home 
the cans after they have served their purpose in 
the schoolroom. Most of the parents receive 
their transformed tin cans very delightedly. 
One valuable lesson gained by the pupils from 
this bit of work is the habit of trying to find a 
use for things that usually are thoughtlessly 
discarded, 


A School Joke Book 


By Alma E. Simpson 

HE children of my room were delighted with 

the idea of a joke book. One of our artists 
lettered “Our Own Joke Book” on the cover, 
while another drew a picture on it. Inside it 
were placed any anecdotes and stories of which 
the class approved. Needless to say, it is the 
most used book on the library table. 








toward the centers. 


JUNE COLORING CARD 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


The petals of the black-eyed Susan are a deep yellow 
The center of each blossom is a very deep brown. 
stem are yellow-green with medium green in the shadows, 


touches of orange-brown 


The leaves and 


with 








BLACK-EYED SuSAN 
STATE FLOWER OF MARYLAND 
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Encouraging Interest in Books 
By Mary M. Bober 
CpP® State Library Association publishes 
graded list of books for children and offers 
a reading certificate to any child who read 
least five books on the list for his grade, 
grade below, or the grade above his own. 

To encourage the children in the fourth grad 
to read more books we made an attractive read 
ing chart, and wrote down the names of all the 
children in the room. The lists of books 
the third, fourth, and fifth grades were typed 
neatly, mounted on colored paper, and displayed 
conspicuously in the room. As soon as any 
child reads a book on one of these lists and 
makes an acceptable report on it, a gold star 
placed beside his name. A book report consi 
of: (1) the title of the book; (2) the name 
the author; (3) some characters in the book: 
and (4) a paragraph about the book. The re- 
ports are kept in large envelopes made during 
the drawing period. If a child reports on a 
book not on the list he gets a red star. Occa 
sionally the reports are given orally. 

It is gratifying to note with what interest 
children watch the number of stars next to the 
names. They have learned to look for books at 
the library according to author and title. They 
have also acquired a considerable amount of use- 
ful information. 


+} 


Our School Paper 
By Howard Snyder 

UR “School Observer” is one of our m 

fascinating school activities. In trying 
think of some way to present a monthly report 
to the parents, the idea of a school paper 
curred to us. First, we had a meeting to elect 
pupil officers for the editorial staff, consisting 
of an editor, assistant editor, and secretary. 

Most of the work of making the paper is don 
by the pupils. Each month I select the be 
compositions. After they are corrected, t) 
are turned over to the editorial staff. 
other things found in our paper are: reports 
school parties and visitors to the school, p 
centage of attendance, poems learned in variou 
grades, pictures studied, best drawings made, 
current events, a weather report, and a pag: 
of jokes. The object is to have each pupil co: 
tribute some little thing to make him feel that 
he has a share in the paper. All this material 
is then given to the members of the staff, wh 
catalogue it according to a prescribed outline 
and copy the whole on unruled paper. A cover 
is then made of wall paper, with an appropriat 
picture on the front. The paper is taken to th 
different homes, each family keeping it 
three or four days. Some subjects which may 
be correlated with this activity are: English, 
nature study, drawing, and penmanship. 


Som 


Our Bulletin Board 
By Una Hyatt 

‘HE bulletin board kept by my first- and s 

ond-grade pupils this year has been of unfa 
ing interest not only to the children in our ow 
classroom but to those of the entire school 
well. The janitor always reads the “news” afte! 
finishing his task in the room, and teachers and 
pupils from other rooms often come to see what 
interesting things have been happening. A 
large square of blackboard on a sliding door at 
the back of the room was permanently set aside 
for news bulletins. A strip of burlap stretched 


neatly over half of it served as a background on 
which to mount pictures. 





Each morning during 
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opening exercises the “newspaper” is composed. 
[he date and weather report are usually written 
first. Then follow items about interesting ac- 
tivities at school or home, all written in sen- 
tences dictated by the children. The names of 
those on room committees are also posted, and 
new pictures appropriate to the season or to the 
topics of the day are put up very often. During 
the latter part of the year the children wrote 
their own news bulletins, and the best ones 
ere chosen to be copied on the large bulletin 

ard. Besides developing unusual interest in 
ill school activities and fostering keen observa- 
tion, the bulletin board has been a great help 

our work both in oral language and in silent 
reading. 


To Save Your Voice 

By Norah Smaridge 
YUMMAGING in the lumber room at home, | 
came upon an old metronome, a relic of by- 
me music lessons. I carried it off to my kinder- 
varten class and use it to save my voice. When 
the children are counting, I let them count to 
the metronome. Sometimes we speed it up and 
ee how quickly we ount. We have little 
who can count accurately, keeping 
metronome. The children enjoy 

steady click-clack. 
children use the metronome 


can ¢ 
contests to see 
with the 
counting to its 

When we 


; 
ime 
LLM 


sing, the 


as their conductor. It beats time precisely. The 
teacher who can obtain an old metronome will 
d many uses for it, and it will save her voice 
onsiderably. 
Book Reviews 
By Catherine Cruce 
| gen pupils in the upper grades of my school 


} { 


tired ol 


rew very 1 making oral and written 
I told them that they might give 
next reports in the form of book 
made a study of book reviews necessary. 
recitation period was devoted to a discus- 
sion of book reviews found in newspapers and 
Then the pupils made _ booklets, 
the name of the book on the back and 
writing a brief book review on the inside. Pic- 
tures, cut from magazines, were pasted in to 
present the main characters. The children 
ied very hard to make attractive booklets, and 

was surprising how much better they did 
eir work. The were placed on ex- 
hibition on Patrons’ 


ook reports. 
their reviews. 
This 
Une 


magazines. 
printing 


box yklets 
Day. 


Health Rule Booklets 
By Violet Maresh 

‘ALTH Rules I Live” is the title which my 
pupils gave to their health booklets which 
*y made in school. Each page in every book- 
et was devoted to a single rule and an appro- 
riate picture illustrating it. The pictures were 
ipped from magazines. The children were very 
ih interested in these health booklets which 
hey made themselves. 


H! 


the 


Labeling Pencils 
By Ethel Boge 


THE first and second grades, where it is 
necessary to label the children’s pencils, | 
have found the following method satisfactory. 


With a sharp knife, I cut a flat place about an 
nch long near the top of the pencil. I write the 
hild’s name in this space with pen and ink and 
over it apply a coat of white shellac. The name 


of the pupil remains clear as long as the pencil 
lasts, 


A Question Box 
By Virginia Kennedy 


REAT interest. was manifested by the pupils 
of my room in the establishing of a Ques- 
tion Box. The pupils secured a cardboard box 


about a foot square and four inches deep. In 
the lid they cut a slot about three inches long and 
painted the words “Question Box” near it. 


They placed the box on a shelf by the door, so 
that the questions might be dropped into the 
slot as the pupils passed out of the room. Each 
day in the week they put questions into the 
box on different subjects, for example: 
Monday: arithmetic. 
Tuesday: geography. 
Wednesday: reading and music. 
Thursday: health and language. 
Friday: spelling and miscellaneous. 
The questions were drawn from the box, one 


at atime. The ones for that day were read and 
discussed until everyone was satisfied with the 
answers. The questions were not signed. Many 
of the pupils who were backward in recitation 
eagerly placed questions in the box and took part 
in the Likewise, many misunder- 
standings of subjects were cleared up. 


discussions. 
various 


Timesavers 

By Effe L. Albertson 
LD newspapers can be used to help keep the 
schoolroom clean and tidy. I fold a number 
of them together and place them on the top of 
the table where we keep our wash basin and 
soap. When the paper becomes damp or soiled, 
it can be removed easily, and we have a clean 

stand cover. 

The smaller pupils place 
desks before pasting or modeling with 
When they have finished their work, the 
are destroyed, removing all excess paste 
them. Sometimes we put papers on the 
underneath damp or muddy overshoes. There 
numerous other ways in which newspapers 
yr pages from old magazines can be used to save 
a great deal of time and labor on the part of a 
busy rural teacher. 


their 
clay. 
papers 
with 
floor 


newspapers on 


are 


A Bank Account 
By Anne Malay 


found this “Bank 
very helpful in aiding my 
to add to their 


device 
children 
child made 


Account” 
primary 
vocabularies. Each 
himself a paper box or “bank” of white con- 
struction paper. His name was then written 
across the front of the bank and he was given 
a particular place at the window sill for the 


| eres 


bank. Every day the new words learned were 
printed on small strips and placed on each 
child’s window. If, after learning the written 


word from the blackboard and pointing it out in 
his new lesson, he able to recognize the 
printed form on the window, he was allowed to 
put it into his bank. 


was 


Picture Study 
By Ruth E. Burnet 


UPILS of my class enjoy studying the pic- 
tures on the cover pages of NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. After I look 


carefully through the magazine each month, I 
let some pupil cut out the pictures and all the 
reading matter concerning them. The large 
cover picture is carefully trimmed and mounted 
on a tablet back. About one and one-half inches 
are left at the top and three-fourths of an inch 
on the other three sides. The space around the 


About 
through 


picture is then colored with crayons. 
an inch from the top, holes are made, 
which cords of some bright color are drawn. 

The small pictures are then passed out to the 
pupils for individual use. I find this an inter- 
esting and profitable method of using the pic- 
tures. They are of use in English, art work, 
and character study. The pictures also add to 
the appearance of the room. 


Improvement Charts 

By Christie Anna Appleby 

NOWING that children like 
own records, | 
child’s progress in 


to surpass their 
keep charts showing each 
arithmetic, reading, lan- 
guage, and spelling. Drill work is the basis for 
charting arithmetic. Scores in speed and com- 
prehension are recorded on the reading chart. 
Spelling grades are easily recorded. Elimination 
of errors in spoken and written English is noted 
on the language chart. Since writing is difficult 
to chart, I file writing specimens and return 
them at regular intervals for the children to 
compare with their present work. 

Each child is kept posted as to his or her in- 
dividual record. I also chart the progress of 
the class as a whole. This assists me, and in- 
spires the children as well. 


A Grammar Card Game 
By Harvey M. Haeberle 
HE pupils in my English classes enjoy play- 
ing a grammar card game which I prepared 
for them. The cards number to about one hun- 
dred and fifty, and are of uniform size and on 
the same kind of paper. On each one is typed a 
sentence like the following: “It was (I or me) 
whom you saw.” These sentences, selected from 


various grammars, cover the minimum essen- 
tials of English. 
To play the game the class is divided into 


several small groups. Each group has a dealer 
who distributes the cards equally among the 
players. The one at the left of the dealer be- 
gins by reading correctly the sentence on his 
card. If he is wrong, someone challenges him 
and then corrects the sentence; and if the chal- 
lenger is right, he gives a card to the person 
whom he has corrected. The one who gets rid 
of his cards first wins the game. 

The game has proved so helpful 
reviews 


especially in 
that we have made it a part of the 
permanent classroom equipment. 


A Circus Parade 

By Marie Riedy 

built up a circus tent on our 
kindergarten table with cornstalks for tent 

poles, cambric for a tent cover, and crepe paper 

animals. The circus parade on the schoolgrounds 

was more interesting still. The body of each an- 

imal was formed by two boys under a thin 

blanket. The head was cut from a large-size 

suit box. 

The heads of the elephant, horse, camel, and 
rhinoceros were cut double and the two pieces 
fastened on the upper edges with brass paper 
fasteners. The lower edge or throat was left 
free to spread, so that it could be put over the 
head of the first boy forming the animal. 

The dog was formed of a woolly carriage robe 
thrown over a boy, and the clowns wore clown 
suits. One of them rode in a discarded gocart 
which was trimmed with headlights, auto crank, 
and horn. After the parade pink lemonade was 
served at one cent a glass. Peanuts, popcorn, 
crackerjack, and so on, were also on sale. 


HE children 
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Old Glory 


By Sarah Grames Clark 
DIRECTIONS 


frankly with 


teacher can 


deals SO 
everyday that any 
plan her own costuming. It 
very effective te have the 


This tableau 
folks 
would be 
“crowds” 


dressed as grown folks; but if this is 
to be done, great care must be taken 
to preserve the dignity of the them« 


and an) would in 
any way 
used iv 


would. 


“dressing up” that 
appear “funny” must not be 
ny will dress as any workman 
Care should be taken in choos 
ing Tony, for his earnest interpretation 
will help greatly in the atmosphere of 
the piece. 

If the stage is small, and the weather 
permits, this could be given very effe 
tively out of doors. However, a smal! 
stage need not discourage the director, 
for the center aisle may be used as a 
side street, down which all of the char- 
entrance. Have 
in the back door, walking 
down the aisle, up onto the stage and 
along to the right back of the stage 
where his ditch will be located. (All 
directions are natural right and left as 
the person on the stage faces his audi 
ence.) The milk man will do likewise, 
meeting Tony at left front of stage and 
going off down the from which 
Tony and along down center 
aisle and out the back door. The littl 
girls and, in fact, all the characters, 
will do likewise. If the stage is very 
large all the action may come from the 
different entrances to the stage, the exit 
being the same. 


acters ma 


Tony come 


come on 


side 


came, 


The procession will be made as real 
istic as possible, boy and girl 
being used very effectively in the line 
Perhaps some fine old Civil or Spanish 
war veteran will consent to carry the 
flag at the front of the procession. Use 
no instrument but drums with piano 
or victrola, although bugles may be car- 
ried. A bugle call may be given off 
stage before the line starts, but not 
from the stage unless you have excep 
tional talent in your school. The line 
of march will be directly across the 
tage until almost up to Tony and will 
then turn a square corner, leaving Tony 
always in plain view. They will retiré 
as they entered. The “crowd” will 
how every respect to the flag, thereby 


scouts 


making the three men who were too 
busy the more conspicuous by their 
neglect. 


THE READING 


The laughing winds of morning, a- 
playing in the grass, 

The pools beneath the trees that rip- 
ple as they pass, 

The pretty singing brooks a-tinkle as 
they run, 

The tallest of the windflowers, are 
bright with the morning sun. 


And bright, too, with the sun of the 
morning was the face of Tony as he 
trudged along the deserted street, 
swinging his dinner pail and looking up 
at the bright banners that moved gaily 
in the light breeze. He wondered if he 
would be the only one in the whole town 
to go to work that morning. No one 
else seemed to be stirring, except the 
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ilk man, from 
house to house 
hottles toward 
Tony, who advances slou ly), the bottles 
in his carrier tinkling together 
antly as he walked. 

“Morning, Mr. McGregor,” called 
Tony as he removed his old straw hat 
and bowed low. (Swit action to words.) 

“Mornin’, Tony,” came the reply, 
“And how does it come you’re working 
to-day? Didn’t you know this was a 
gala day? Didn’t you hear that the 
whole countryside is to be here? All 
the shops will be closed and everybody 
out to see the big parade. May as well 
take your pail and go home!” 

“No sir,” answered Tony, as he held 
out his hand for his regular pint of 
milk. (Tony takes milk and gives mon- 
ey in return.) “No sir, Mr. McGregor, 
my boss said I could keep on diggin’ my 
ditch. I need the work—sick folks at 
home again.” 


who nurried 
(boy with 


and hurries on 


along 
carrier and 


enters 


pleas- 


“Oh, I see—too bad. Good luck to 
you.” (The last remark is thrown back 
over his shoulder as he passes along 


and leaves the stage.) 

Tony walked along, still enjoying the 
morning sunshine, until he reached his 
ditch where he pulled on his overalls 
and put away his lunch pail and milk 
bottle. “I’m lucky to have the old ditch 
to dig,” he told himself. (Tony stands 
shaking his head slowly and then gazes 
off down the continues.) 
“Yes, I’m lucky, but I'd like to see the 
parade, that I would.” Then folding 
his coat over his bottle and dinner pail 
so that no dust could sift into them, he 
took up his shovel and went to work. 
“Yes, it’s lucky this ditch needs diggin’, 
but I’d like to hear that band play.” 
Action same as preceding.) 

Knowing that the seven o’clock whis- 
tle would not blow that day, Tony had 
taken great pains to be early; and the 
lovely morning sun struck bright slant- 
ing rays on his shovel as he once more 
returned to his digging. Eight o’clock 
came, and no one had passed his way. 
Nine o’clock struck, and Tony looked up 
to see the leader of the band walking 
up Main Street. 
imiform, if 

hite gloves as he 


ae 9 
street” as he 


(Enter boy wearing 
pulling on 

His spot 
less white gloves cause Tony to glance 


possible ° and 


walks, 


down at his own grimy hands. (Action 
as deacribed in text.) “I'd hate to be 
wearin’ them hot gloves this warm 


mornin’,” he told himself. 
look pretty nice too,” he 
resumed his digging. 
Tony did not see three little girls 
as they tripped down the street. (Enter 
little who, acting very much 
amused and excited, walk toward 
Tony. They do not him until 
they are just about to pass him.) They 
were in their best, carrying gay flowers 
and talking excitedly about the part 
they were to play in the program. 
“Why, Tony,” called little Angeline 
Lee. “Tony, do you have to work to- 
day? That’s a shame. Well, here’s a 
posy for you,” and she broke a bright 
blossom and tossed it to Tony. He 
caught it and, with a deep bow, placed 
it in the band of his hat. (Action to 
suit words.) When they had gone on 
for a short distance, Angeline’s younger 
sister turned, and running back to 
Tony, who was once more busily at 


“Yet they 
added, as he 


girls 


notice 
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work, called: “Tony, here’s a flag for 
you. Have to be patriotic, you know!” 
And laughing happily she rejoined the 
other girls, who stood waiting at the 
corner. Tony stood for a minute look- 
ing at the pretty little flag he held and 
then, removing his hat, placed the flag 
beside the blossom. “I'll not be 
gettin’ much diggin’ done at this rate 

bless their hearts,” he told himself, 
as he went to work once more. Some 
how, it seemed easier to dig, now that 
the flower and the flag waved gaily in 
his hat. 

And so the morning sped away. By 
ten o’clock, crowds of people (people 
here begin to enter by twos and threes 


close 


and stand in groups as though talking 
together) walked up and down Main 
street and stood along the curb to await 
the parade. Many of them had a pleas- 
ant word for Tony as they passed. 
(Have several stop beside Tony and, 
speaking to him for a moment, pass on 
their way.) One man took pains to 
tell him that the parade would pass 
his way. (As Tony and man talk, Tony 
takes off his hat and nods in pleased 
manner, smiling broadly.) When he 
had passed, Tony said aloud to himself, 
“T’ll be sure to hear the band all right!” 
And then he went on digging, digging, 
faster than ever. 

Suddenly in the distance, the sound 
of drums beating. (Sounds without to 
give impression of parade in distance.) 
A bugle call! A little murmur of ex- 
citement ran through the crowd—all of 
the crowd that heard it. For one group 
of business men across the street from 
Tony were too busy discussing “big 
business” to pay much attention to 
drums and bugles. (Three boys stand 
talking earnestly.) “I guess they’re 
forming the parade,” Tony told him- 
self, but never for a moment did he 
neglect his task. His shovel flew faster 
than ever, for his very muscles respond- 
ed to the call of the drums! 

Down the street came the color bear- 
er. (At this point the procession enters 
and advances along line of march. See 
directions for parade.) The flag, 
bright with the morning sun, seemed 
a living, pulsing thing! When the 
steady tramp of marching feet mingled 
with the roll of the drums, Tony 
straightened up to see Old Glory float- 
ing out over the heads of the people. 
Carefully he laid his shovel against 
the side of the ditch and with a gravity 
that did him honor, removed his old 
torn hat and held it over his heart, 
never taking his eyes from the flag un- 
til it passed out of sight. Then for 
several minutes he stood enraptured, 
never guessing that anyone was watch 
ing his act of loyalty. (All action in 
foregoing is told in reading.) On 
the opposite side of the street, the busi- 
ness men, now wholly engrossed in the 
planning of big business, did not know 
that the flag had passed—their flag of 
freedom! And neither did they know 
that anyone had noticed that they had 
forgotten Old Glory! 

([f there is a curtain it will be lower- 
ed at this time. Otherwise, the crowd 
will follow the procession off stage, 
leaving Tony and the three men alone 
on the stage. At the close of the read- 


| ing, they will leave stage.) 
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America 
By Dora Mon Dore 
(Each child carries a letter 
A is for all 
Who love this dear lar 
Its rivers and prairies 
And mountains so grand 


M is for Mercy 
We show to the poor; 
All countries look toward u 
Of benefit sure. 


E’s for equality, 
All men to bless, 
With chance to work upward 
Toward glorious success, 


R is for righteousness, 
May it increase 
To keep our land always 
In honorable peace. 


I is for increase 
Our country has known; 
joth stronger and better 
America’s grown. 


C is for courage 
Of those who have died, 
To keep our flag waving 
In glory and pride. 


A’s for Ameriea,— 
Long may she be 
Home of the brave 
And land of the free. 
(All ‘ 


wave flags and sing “America.” 


The Hollyhock Dolls 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


In grandmother’s garden are ho 
hocks tall 

That sway in the breezes and peep 0’ 
the wall; 

And if you are lonesome, I know yi 
can see 

What wonderful playmates these blo 


soms can be. 


For turn back their petals, and 


behold! 


Inside is a princess, a fairy we're told 


Just tie or 
clear 
To make 


my dear. 


a sash, leaving two peta 


into sleeves—you’ve a doll 


Oh, hollyhock 
fine, 

All flounced and 
tainly shine; 
And when they grow older and with« 

away, 


ladies are 


beruffled, 


They nod on their stems in the chee! 


iest way. 


Mother Love 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 


The Bluebird loves her nestlings 
Up in the apple tree; 

The Brown Hen loves her biddies, 
So downy and so wee, 

The Grey Cat loves her kittens, 
As round as any ball, 

But Mother loves her baby 
Far better than them all. 


dainty and 


they ce! 
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Flag Exercise First child says, “Turn, salute! 
- (All children turn and give salute.) 
By Cora Attebery Blaine , ; 
y y First child gives command: “Turn.” 


sain: Stile ati ‘ck time. ' 
[usic—Military march in quick time (Ait chilies tain te front) 















































Number—Any number to seventeen.| , hild asks the foll 
Ideal number, thirteen. a a a a er 
ag , tions. Children answer in turn. 

Child enters stage carrying larg 
Marches to opposite side, makes LAG EXERCISE 

— yor cape ; to front, and Questio Of what is our flag made? 

1 sé ‘xtreme side Ttront,. . . 

: - . a . B34 ‘ , lnswe Our flag is made of stars 

Six children pare accage ide enter | and stripe 

rrving flags. Leaders pass at back F 

arr’ zg g I . Question Where are the stars? 

stage; others follow. ‘ TI : seld 
. » sins he stars are in a fhe ol 
Leaders meet at back of stage; march hike ; = 
» ) e, 
front of siage together; turn in op , 

site directions; march around in Question—How many stars are ther« 

all circles three times. Other chil- | 0" our flag? 

en follow their leader. Answer—There are forty-eight star 

Leaders march to opposite side of | 0M our flag. 

age from which they entered. Question—For what does each star 

Turn to back; march to extreme cor- | Stand? 
turn; march diagonally to front Answer—Each star stand for a 

tage, lines crossing. tate. 
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estion—What the name of our Answe Bet R ade the 
state? flag. 
Answer—The name of our state is Question—Who told Betsy Ross h 
( ). to make the first flag” 
Question—How many stripes ar Answer—George Washington tol: 
there on our flag? Betsy Ross how to make the first flag 
Answer—There are thirteen stripes Question—What are the colors of o 
on our flag. flag? 
Question—Why have we _ thirteen Answer—The colors of our flag ar 
stripes on our flag’ red, white, and blue. 
1nswe Because when the first flag Question—What does the red sa 
was made, there were thirteen colonis lnswer—The red Says to be brave. 
Question—-Who made the first flag? Continued on page 6 
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ion—W hat does the white say? 
Liswe The white says to be pure 
Question—W hat does the blue say? 


Answer—The blue says to be true. 


Question—For what country doe 
this flag stand? 

inswer—This flag stands for the 
United States of America. 

Question—What are some of the 


names of our flag? 
Some of the names of our 
flag are Old Glory, Stars and Stripes, 
and Star-Spangled Banner. 


{nswer 


All sing “America.” 

Children turn to march. Six march 
to the left and six to the right around 
the stage—leaders passing at the back 

others following in line. 

Leaders meet at back of stage, march 


to front of stage 


e 


together; others 
ollow. 

I eaders 
at front of 
March 


iorm into 


turn in 
stage; 


opposite directions, 
make 


around 


separate cir 
three then 
one large circle. 


cles, times 


First child who entered the 
now stand in : 


stage 
stage. 


may center ol 
Others may march around singing a 

idier or marching song. 
March off stage. Child in center fi 


ow 


In Meadow Land 
By Myra A. Buck 
In Meadow Land, ’mid grasses green, 
There lives pert Mister Frog 
Beside a little murm’ring stream, 
Beneath an old brown log. 


In Meadow Land, down in soft earth, 
Lives Mister Turtle Black 

Inside the yellow spotted shell 
He carries on his back. 


I've heard it said, that in this land 
Resides queer Mrs. Mole, 

\-keeping house the best she can 
Way down a deep dark hole. 


There’re many folks in Meadow Land 
I know not much about; 

But there’s a big and busy crowd 
\-going in and out. 


And Bumblebee and Butterfly 
And oid Grasshopper Brown, 

Will often visit there each day 
When on their way to town. 


If you will go to Meadow Land 
Some day along with me, 

I’m very sure you will be glad 
These meadow folks to see. 


Our Flag 
By Henrietta M. Brayton 
Flag of glory! 
the heavens above; 
Stars and stripes both tell the story 
Of the banner that we love. 


blag of beauty! 
Waving in 


Stripes of red speak of the struggle 
For the rights our fathers sought; 

of white proclaim the victory 

And the peace they dearly bought. 


tripes 


On the field of blue lie scattered 
Stars that shine to light the world; 
And in all the wide world over, 
Nobler flag was ne’er unfurled 


Liberty and truth are blended, 
Charity that ne’er can die. 

Flag of freedom! Flag of honor! 
Proudly wave thy folds on high! 
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A Spring Fantasy 
By Mabelle E. Steele 


4A play for children, with songs and dances 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

HERALD—Black tights, yellow jerkin 
to knees, black cap with yellow feather, 
cloak of black lined with yellow. 

Sprinc—Green dress of some soft 
material made in Greek style. Carries 
rose colored bubble for her dance. 

SUMMER—White with garlands of 
flowers. Wears a wreath of daisies. 

Sweet South Winp—Greek dress of 
pale yellow. 

Comp North Winpo—Jerkin and 
tights of gray; cape of gray lined with 
white, cut in points with Christmas- 
tree icicles hanging from points. 

JACK Frost—White tights, white jer- 
kin, white skull cap, all sprinkled with 
artificial snow. 

SuN—Suit 
gilt. 
darts. 

THE Boy—Ordinary dress. 

WiLL-O-Wisp—Suit of gold and 
black. He carries a flash light hidden 
in a large yellow flower. 

BUMBLEBEES—Black tights, black 
trunks, tight yellow jackets, black and 
yellow wings. Skull caps of black, 
with tiny yellow wings fastened to the 
crowns. 

BUTTERFLIES 
dresses 


of gold color, crown of 
Carries a bag of golden paper 


Flowing, 
with 


brilliantly 
colored painted gauze 
wings. 
FLOWERS—Petal-shaped skirts of va- 
rious colors, with bodices of green. 
OWLS 
sleeves. 


Clown suits of gray with no 
Arms inside. Loose flapping 
wings of black attached to the shoul- 
ders. Make hood masks of two squares 
of the gray material sewed on three 
sides with the upper corners tied down 
for ears. Paint an owl face on the 
front square. Make holes for the eyes 
in the center of big circles drawn for 
eyes. 

(Note—Very beautiful costumes may 
be made, at small cost, from Dennison 
Crepe paper.) 

SCENE 

The following scene is suggested 
though this play may be given without 
scenery in any schoolroom or out of 
doors. A garden scene with a rose 
hedge. A few trumpet flowers are 
twined among the The hedge 

tretches across the back of the stage 
and near the center is a throne, covered 
with green and twined with flowers. 

(Enter herald. 

HERALD— 


roses. 


Advances to center.) 


When gentle Spring comes tripping 
o’er the land, 
She brings the butterflies and birds 
and flowers. 


She dances over all the meadows 
green, 
And sings of lovely, happy, sunny 


hours. 


The tulips and the daffodils spring 


up; 
The robins in the tree top start to 
sing 
4 little song of blue and sunny 
skies. 
And so we gaily welcome joyous 
spring. 
Exit right, as Spring enters left, 
dancing. She carries a bright colored 
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Jack Frost. 


which she 
dances. She ends dance near the center 
of stage. (Music for dance— Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring Song.’’) 


bubble tosses 


(Enter Summer, leading the Little 
May Queen.) 

SprRING—Soon I must leave and let 
you, dear Summer, take my place on 
earth. At least that is what the calen- 
der and Father Time say. But you 
must watch out for that naughty Jack 
Frost. He and the North Wind have 
been bothering me so much that I have 
not been able to do my work, and some 
people say they have not seen me at all. 
They call me a backward spring, but it 
is really Jack Frost who is to blame. 

SUMMER—Can’t we find some way to 
make him go with Winter? He should 
know he is not wanted here now. 

Sprinc—I can’t do a thing with him. 
He is very cruel to my poor flowers, 
too. He is always pinching them, and 
he has even killed some of them. The 
daffodils and tulips shiver and fade 
when he comes near. 

SUMMER—At this rate we shan’t be 
able to crown the May Queen before 
the Fourth of July, and then what 
would people say. Every time we have 
tried to have the coronation the North 
Wind has brought a snow storm and 
Jack Frost has killed the flowers. 

May QuEEN—Well, some of the flow- 
ers have ventured out to-day, so if you 
call them perhaps we can think of some 
way to drive these mischief-makers 
away. 

Sprinc—I will call them now. (Sings 
“Awake,” “Elementary Music,” 
published by Ginn & Co., Boston, 
Mass.) 


(As the music is repeated, the Flow- 


from 


ers enter right, dancing and form a 
group at right.) 

Sprinc—We have called you here to 
with us. We must find some 
way to drive away the North Wind and 
(Flowers shiver and clutch 
when the 


consult 


one another 


ken.) 


names are spo- 

ONE FLoweR—Oh! I am so afraid of 
them! North Wind blows so hard, and 
Jack Frost is always pinching our toes. 

(As they are talking Jack Frost en- 
left in the 
dances about, cutting up capers, 
pinching the roses in the hedge. The 
others do not notice him.) 

ANOTHER FLOWER—Perhaps if 
call the Sweet South Wind she 
come and help us. 

Att—Oh yes! Do call the South 
Wind. She will tell us what to do. 

(Jack Frost pinches the May Queen 
and Spring. They cry out and run to 
right, where they huddle together.) 

Jack Frost (laughing) — 

Ha, ha, ha, 

I'll freeze your nose and nip your 

toes. 

I’ll bite a lily and eat a rose. 

(All sing “Jack Frost Comes,” “El- 
ementary Music.” Jack Frost dances 
pinching the flowers in the 
hedge during the first verse. As th: 
second verse is sung the May Queen 
and 


ters at background and 


and 


you 
will 


around 


dances out to center around the 


stage. Jack Frost jumps up and pinch- 
es her nose as the words are sung. She 
pantomimes surprise and anger and 
runs back to Spring at right.) 


SPRING—Oh, Sweet 
please come and help us. 


ations 


about as she | 


South Wind, 
‘ 
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(South Wind enters left, witi 
dancing steps, waving her scarf.) 
SoutH WIND (to Jack Frost) - 

Away, Jack Frost! Be on your wa 

Why are you lingering here? 

Blustering March has left you behin« 

To make trouble for June, | fear. 

JACK FrRostT— 

Oh dear! Oh dear! 

It’s too hot for me here. 

I much prefer the snow. 
I'll call North Wind bold. 
He blows so cold 

As across the land we go. 

(All sing “Winter” in “Elemen 
Music.” Substitute words “N 
Wind” for “Winter.” At close 
North Wind enters left, singing “Norti 
Wind” in “Eleme ntary Music.” Subs 
tute “I” for “You” in first verse. All 
sing second Pantomime dance: 
at close of song. North Wind and Jacl: 
Frost drive back Spring, Summer, May 
Queen and Flowers and are in tur 
driven back by the South Wind. j 
close of dance enter Boy at right. Av 
vances toward center.) 

Boy—Well, well, well! 
trouble here? 

MAY QUEEN—The North Wind and 
Jack Frost don’t want to go away and 
they are holding up the coronation. 

SPRING—We can’t crown the May 
Queen until they go, and they won’t go. 
What shall we do? 

Boy—lIf the sun would only come ou 
I am sure he could drive them away. 
He is hiding somewhere. Perhaps be- 
hind that cloud. (Points.) 

MAY QuEEN—O Summer! Do call 
Mr. Sun. (North Wind and Jack 
Frost act a bit nervous and move t 
ward the exit as Summer runs up to the 
hedge and picks up a trumpet flower, 
using it as a telephone.) 

SUMMER—(into the 
Hello! Hello! This 
(Spoken 1- 9- 2- 9-) Please give me 
Mr. Sun—Oh, Mr. Sun! Will you 
plegse come right off and drive away 
Jack Frost and the North Wind? You 
will be right along? Thank you. Bé 
sure and bring plenty of strong rays. 

JacK Frost—(waving his hand tf 
the audience )—Good-by! See y 
November. (Runs 
Spring, quickly, and pinches her tos 
then runs off right, followed by W 
ter as the Sun enters left, shooting 
little gilt arrows at them.) 

Sun—Well, I guess that’s the last « 
them for a while. 

Sprinc—Isn’t that Jack Frost a bad 
boy? I don’t like him, even if he do 
paint nice pictures. 


of 807 


verse. 


What is th 


“telephone”’)— 
is Summer, 1929. 


again in over 


SuN—Now that we are rid of Jac! 
Frost shall we call the bees and butt« 
flies and have the coronation? 

SuMMER—Oh, yes! That will be fu 
for the little May Queen has been wa 
ing a long time. 


Sun—Why do you always want a g 
and a queen? The boys should have a 
chance once in a while. Why not crown 
a King of Summer? 

OwLs—(off stage) Whoo? 

Boy—lI’d just as soon try it. 


Whoo? 


(Owls enter slowly, one left, and on 
right, as all on the stage sing, “T/ 
Wise Old Owl,” from “Elementa 
Music.” They take positions one 


each side of the stage one left, and o 
right, near the front.) 


(Continued on page 62) 
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“Ele- 


from 


(Boy 


sings “May Day” 
mentary Music.’’) 
SUMMER—Well, that would be some- 
thing new. Let’s give the boys a turn. 
South WiInp—No, I don’t like the 
idea at all. The poor little May Queen 
will be so disappointed. Besides, it is 
much nicer to have a queen than a king. 
SuN—Why not have both a queen 
and a king? Crown them King and 
Queen of Summer. 
SoutH W1np—Oh, yes! 
far the best way. 


That is by 


(Flowers sway and nod and say, “Oh, 
yes, that’s the best way.”) 
Sprinc—We will call the butterflies 
and bees and have the festival. 
SUMMER (advancing to center)— 
Butterflies dancing so happy and 


gay, 

Flutter your wings and fly this 
way. 

Bring for our queen the flowers of 
spring, 

And bring a golden crown for the 
king. 


(Butterflies dance in at left, around 
the stage and take position in a group 
at le ft.) 


SuN— 
The bumblebees go buzzing round, 
They go where honey may be 
found. 


They’re always busy,—never shirk, 
Never are afraid of work. 


Now they’re coming, hear them 
sing, 
Buzz, buzz, buzz! 


(One of the 
ter and sings 
tary Music,” 


flowers advances to cen- 
“Bumblebee” in “Elemen- 
as the bunblebees run on 
and dance around her. They buzz soft- 
ly as they dance. All on stage repeat 
the song as the bumblebees dance to 
position at center back.) 

MAY QUEEN (looking off right, and 
pointing) — 


What are those funny, flashing 
lights 
Dancing to and fro? 
Just see they’re coming nearer 
now, 
Flickering as they go. 
Boy—Oh that’s the Will-O-Wisp. 


Some call him the lightning bug. 

First OwL_—-Whoo? 

Seconp OwL—Whoo? 

(All sing “Lightning Bug and the 
Cricket,” from “Elementary Music,” as 
he comes on at left.) 

Wri.-O-Wisp— 

Through the flower sprinkled gar- 
dens, 

Every star-lit night I go; 

Through the meadows, moonlight 
silvered, 

You can see my bright light glow 

As I flash my fairy lantern 

So the flowers may see to grow. 

ALL— 

Little glowworm, flash your light 
On the garden all the night. 
You’re policemen for the flowers, 
Guarding them through midnight 
hours. 

Sprinc—Now that we are all here 
let’s proceed with the coronation. 

(Spring leads the Boy to the May 
Queen. He bows as she makes him a 
curtsy. He then takes her by the hand 
and leads her to the throne, where he 
bows again and she curtsies again be- 
fore they seat themselves on the throne 
Spring takes her place at left of throne, 
and Summer at right. Music during 
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this ceremony, “Amaryllis, Old English 
Dance.” Then all sing to the tune of 
“A Little Pilgrim Girl,” from “Elemen- 
tary Music.”) 
ALL (singing)— 
Here’s our King and here’s our 
Queen, 
Finest rulers ever seen. 
Bring a crown for the King. 


For the Queen fresh garlands 
bring. 
Hail the King and Queen once 
more. 


They will reign till summer’s o’er. 
Robins sing, bluebells ring 
For our Queen and for our King. 
(As the song ends, two Butterflies, 
dressed in white and gold, advance and 
stand behind the King and Queen. One 
carries a crown and the other a wreath 
of flowers. The one at left raises her 
hand high, and all the Flowers, Butter- 
flies and Bees fall on one knee, facing 


the throne. The two Butterflies then 
place the crown and wreath on the 
heads of the King and Queen. The 


Butterfly at left again raises her hand 
high, and all rise. Music of “Ama- 
ryllis” is played during this ceremony.) 
QUEEN (rising)—Now that the cere- 
mony is over, let’s have a dance. 
ALL—Oh, wast A dance, a dance! 
OwL_s—Whoo? Whoo? 


You may dance, too. 

(All run quickly to places and form 
two circles, one right and one left. 
The King and Queen dance together, 
and the Will-O-Wisp stands at one 
side, flashing his light at intervals. 
Any folk dance may be given, but the 
Highland Schottische is suggested. At 
close of dance all quickly take positions 
as before.) 


QUEEN (at center)— 
Now the light is fading, 
Night is drawing nigh. 
Softly flickering shadows 
All around us lie. 


Sand man soft comes creeping 
Down the dreamland hill. 

All the flowers are sleeping, 
Birds in nests are still. 


South Wind soft is singing, 
Breezes gently sigh. 

All the world is singing 
A sweet lullaby. 


(All sing “Lullaby,” from “Elemen- 
tary Music.” At close of song play the 


same music as used for the dance. 


QUEEN—Why, all of us of course. | 


Just chirp 








Keeping step with the music, the Bum- 
Llebees run off, buzzing softly, at right. 
The flowers lift their arms high above 
their heads, turn twice in time with 
the music and dance off right. Then 
the South Wind, the Sun, Spring, and 
Summer do the same. The Owls look at 
the King and Queen, who are sitting in 
a very dignified manner on the throne, 
look at each other and say “Whoo? 
Whoo?” then march off right, slowly 
and solemnly. The Will-O-Wisp flashes 
his light on the King and Queen, and 
dances off right. The King rises, bows 
to the Queen, who rises and makes him 
a curtsey. They bow to the audience, 
again to each other, take hands, and 


dance once around the stage and off 
right.) 

Note: Victrola records for the panto- 
mimes and dances are as follows. “Spring 
Song,” Victor Record No. 20195; “Hall of 
the Mountain King,” No. 20245; “Schot- 


tische,” No, 20253; “Amaryllis,” No, 20169. 


Hail Glad Vacation 
By Geraldine L. Gerould 


(Tune: “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp”) 


Once again vacation’s here, 
Jolliest time of all the year, 
Books and pencils put away, 

And lessons o’er. 
With the birds, the brook, and bee, 
Up the hill and o’er the lea, 

We will roam once more, 
From all our studies free. 


Chorus— 
Hail, all hail the glad vacation! 
Blossom-time and sunny days. 
With our shouts of merry glee, 
From all care and study free, 
Through the field and meadows 
We will wend our way. 


What a time of joy and cheer 
Is the June-time of the year; 
Then vacation time is here 
With all its fun. 
Bees and birds and blossoms bright 
Seem to join with all their might, 
While we sing the glad vacation 
time has come. 
- ‘horus 


What the Birds Say 
By Maude M. Grant 


The little birds in all the trees 

“Good morning,” if you 
please; 

And when the big sun sets so bright, 

They chirp again, “Good night! Good 
night!” 
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40 cents.) 
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Entertainment Books for June 


Closing Day Exercises—A large number and variety of entertainment fea- 
The material is classified for use 
groups of grades, and in schools containing all grades. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools—Contains more than twenty-five | 
selections, many of them humorous, ranging from the short dialogue 

Suited to children of all ages. 

POPULAR SHORT PLAYS 


From 25 to 250 in cast, 
dren of all ages. Plays forty-five minutes. 


j America’s Making—aA patriotic pageant for intermediate and grammar 
Includes several folk dances and songs. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y.—San Francisco, Cal. 
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in different 
(192 pages, 


(40 cents.) 


including chil- 


Illustrated. Price 15 cents. 
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At Evening 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


I like the little sleepy sounds 
You hear when day is done 

When shadows gather here and there 
At setting of the sun. 


A brook grows drowsy in the eve, 
As dusk comes still and slow; 

You hear across the quiet night 
His murmur soft and low. 


The wind no longer calls and shouts 
From high up in the trees; 
He hums, instead, through evening 
hours 
His lulling melodies. 


And little leaves that talked all day 
With wind and flitting birds 

Speak now among the darkened boughs 
Their gentle whispering words. 


So as the hours of sunset come 
And daytime noises cease, 

The evening brings the weary world 
Its gifts of dreams and peace! 


A Path Friend 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


I know a little path 
Who always seems to be 
Quite ready to go walking 
On pleasant days with me. 


Sometimes, he walks along 
Beside me as I go, 

Then scampers on to vanish, 
But where I do not know. 


Around some woodland curve, 
Or where the thickets stand, 

He slips from me while waving 
A gay and merry hand. 


Sometimes among the ferns 
He hides himself from view, 

Then pops out as I’m passing 
And shouts a joyous “Boo!” 


I like to stroll with him 

On sunny, summer days; 
He is a cheery comrade 

With happy, friendly ways! 


Mary, Mary 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 
“Mary, Mary, never contrary, 
How does your garden grow?” 
“My beet-tops are curly, 
My onions are pearly, 
My corn’s standing straight in a 
row. 
My cabbages all wear flouncy frocks, 
And so do my lettuce and hollyhocks, 
And my peas are so thick 
That they pop from their pods— 
I can almost watch them grow!” 


A Wave 


By Gussie Osborne 


I sat on the beach and a laughing wave 
Came tumbling right up to me. 
It threw some pink shells on the sand 
at my feet, 
Then hurried straight back out to 
sea. 


It ran away swiftly and leaped up in 
foam; 
It bumped other waves in its glee. 
I think it was hurrying to gather more 
shells, 
To bring as a present for me. 
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OmMmMAaANTCE 


~and a Great Exposition 


ANcIENT MOORISH TEMPLES... Magnificent “Castles in Spain” 
. . land ot Romance— Play ec W onder places all, WwW here time has lent 
its graceful charm to enchant you! 

Travelling in Spain is like a wondertul dream . . the wonders ot 
history parading before your eves! 

And you may live amidst this historical grandeur, this romance- 
in modern comtort—at moderate cost! 

Visit the great “International Exposition of Barcelona” and see the 
greatest collection of art, science and industry of all times. Housed in 
buildings that took eight years to build and ata cost of $2 2,000,000. 
Spain has perfectly blended her own architecture, centuries old, with all 
that is beautiful in the ‘“ Moderne.” 


Spain—Barcelona—should be on your itinerary for your tour in 1929. 
Barcelona— Paris, 23 hours London, 30 hours . . Berlin, 39 hours 
Motor Tours on 40,000 miles of hard surtace roads! Rail transportation reduced 


BARCELONA 


May to December 


I92 9 





























For further information address any Tourist Bur- 
eau, or M. Ventura, American Delegate, Steinway 


Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New York City 
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TRAVE 


“Travel is a part of Education.” 


FRANCIS BACON. 








24 PRIZES FOR TRAVEL STORIES 


HOPE you are planning to send 
vacation 
to be entered in our 
As already announced, 
twenty-four prizes will be awarded this 


W: 


expenences to 


account of you! travel 
us 


1929 Contest. 


year, ranging from $150 to $25. If you 
have an interesting and profitable sum 
mer of travel, and feel that other 


ould enjoy sharing your experienc: 

ill you not plan to write a 2500-word | 
account and send it so as to reach u 
at the latest, by October 15, when the 


® 
ses | 


Contest chk 


The total amount of the prize of 
fered is $1200. to be divided equall 
between writers on “Travel Abroad” 
and writers on “Travel at Home” (th: 

in the United States or Canada) 
In each group the prizes will be twelv 
1 number, as follow 
First Prize $150 
Second Prize 100 
Third Prize 75 
Fourth Prize 50 
Fifth Prize 10 
2 Sixth Prizes, each 30 
Seventh Prizes, each 25 


Recollections of Hawaii 


After many thousand miles of travel 


ince I sailed from Honolulu, through 
many strange lands, I look back on 
Hawaii and Honolulu and remember 


the cool trade winds blowing across the 
nountains, the green valleys misty 
with the dewy rain, the flame trees bor 
dering the streets, the rainbows 
the greens at the golf club, the serene 
dignity of Diamond Head, the hibiscu 
n the the sparkling water at 

» bathing beaches, the supper parties 
on the sands, the the 
ocean, the warm breezes fragrant with 
flowers, the with the 
costumes of the many races, the gayety 
and laughter of the natives, the tinkle 


acros 


hedges, 
sunsets 


over 


streets a-color 


f the guitar in the moonlight, the 
bustle of the wharves and business 
places, the fleets of fishing boats and 


their Japanese crews, the wind howling 
at the Pali, the royal palms along the 


avenues, the trees and flowers, the 


forest of ferns, the vast fields of sugar 
pineapples growing to a per 


cane, the 





S. S. “City of Honolulu,” at the End of a 


Voyage from Los Angeles, Passing 
Head, the Famed Landmark Near 
trance to Honolulu Harbor 


The Contest is limited to descriptions 


of travel during the vacation of 1929, 
and the major portion of the trip 
described must be by rail or boat (or 
both) rather than by automobile. It 
is open to the following classes 
persons: 


Te achers 


high schools, and in parochial and 


in public elementary and 


private schools covering grades 
between 1 and 12. 

Principals, supervisors, and superi: 
tendent 

Instructors of teachers-in-training 


) 


1929 graduates 
institutions, 


of teacher-training 


certain rules for the prep 
aration of manuscript which should b« 
followed. These, together with the 
on which the judges will base 
their decision, have appeared 

Anyone who 
may obtain a 
Travel Editor, 


Primary Plans, 


There are 


points 
several 
on this page. un- 
with them 


time 


familiar 
} 


copy 
Normal 
Dan 


vy addressing: 
Instructor and 


lle, N. ¥ 


fection reached nowhere else on earth, 
the warships in the harbor, the hill 
drives and the drives along the shores, 
the great mountains, the 
lages, the many-colored 

brilliance of the water and 
brilliance of the the 
feasts at the country houses, 


native vil 
fishes, the 
the super 
prodigious 
the broad 
verandas on the moonlight nights; th« 
unending hospitality of the people 
and best of all, the American flag fly 
ing over Samuel G. 
Blythe 


sun, 


every inch of it- 


> 
Attractions Offered by the 
Mount Baker Region 
HE Mount Baker Region in the 
northwest corner of the state of 
Washington is a forest and alpine va 
cation land of marvelous beauty, th 
heart of which may easily be reached 
in two hours by automobile from the 
city of Bellingham. 
The outstanding features of this new 


resort region are magnificent Mt. 
Baker, like a queen among great moun 
tain attendants, rising 


10,827 feet above the sea, 
and picturesque Mt. Shuk- 
san, with its tumbling ice 


from relenting glaciers 
standing eleven miles to 
the east. Between these 


two peaks nestle Heather 
Meadows, a beautiful al- 
pine park carpeted with 
heather and dotted with 
mirror-like lakes sur- 
rounded by clusters 
evergreen trees. There is 
no beauty spot in all 
America that surpasses it. 

Mt. Baker is an extinct 
voleano, and though sul- 
phur fumes still rise from 
its several craters its sum- 


mit is snow-turbaned and 
Diamond its slopes support 44 
the En- square miles of ice fields 


and twelve prominent gla- | 


of | 








Hert Hunteon, Hellingham, Wash rom (iveat Nerthern Railway 


Mt. Baker Lodge Is Romantically Situated in a Region That 
Draws More Tourists Each Year 


ers. The mountain was first named 
by the Indians “Koma Kulshan,” mean 
Mountain. In 1790 Ensign 
Manuel Quimper, a Spanish explorer, 
first put the mountain the white | 
man’s map, naming it La Montana del | 
Carmelo, which has found poetical in- 
terpretation in the phrase “The Great 
White Watcher.” Lieutenant Joseph 
Baker on an expedition with the Eng- 
lish Vancouver, first viewed 
the mountain in 1792. He reported 
his discovery to Vancouver, who there- 
upon named the peak Mt. Baker. opened for the tourist season of 1927, 

Mt. Shuksan, in contrast to Baker,| since which year the Mt. Baker Region 
bares its head to the clouds in a sharp | has attained high ranking in the list of 
pinnacle, a thousand feet in height.| American scenic playground and resort 
Che summit is 7,038 feet above the sea, | areas. 


This mountain is characterized by 
finned gorges, frowning crags, massiv 
rock faces, and dashing waterfalls. 

In Heather Meadows, between these 
two peaks, stands Mt. Baker Lodge, the 
culmination of many years ofsdreaming 
and planning on the part of visitors to 
Mt. Baker National Forest. They have 
worked to obtain a highway that would 
this region easily accessible t 
tourists and to build there a resort un 
surpassed in charm. The lodge, with a 
wide range of accommodations, was 


ing Steep 


on 


make 


explorer 











— - . : a, aul a a | 
#4. Prancia, Retes Park, from Miss F. M. Herron 
The Front Range, Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado ; 


UNFORGETTABLE DAYS 
By Miss E. M. Herron 


HAVE you ever heard the littlest pupils sing “O beautiful for special skies” h 
We often sang those words ourselves, feeling that for us shone brilliant 
rainbows; billowy clouds modifying broiling skies and furnishing glorious sun 
sets; storm-crowned distant peaks or Lady Moon with a twinkling retinu 
Special skies so vast we then exulted in their expanse and nearness and now 
catch a sobbing breath with recollections of their unbelievable beauty. 

Envy of Colorado’s citizens possessed me until a tumbling river cried: “We're 
yours, yours, yours! All of America’s National Parks are yours!” 
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Your Favorite 
Fruit Drink:-- 


with the addition o 


Horsfords 
Jlcid 








Phosphate 


becomes a 
tonic drink 


that relieves mental and ner- 

yous exhaustion; increases 

the activity of the brain and 

assists mature in restoring 

vitality to the body. Try it! 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
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CORONA 
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e 24022097.7%" 
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ERE’S your 
chance to own 
/ that genuine Model 3 
Corona you’ve wanted— 
on the easiest terms ever 
offered—at LOWEST 
PRICE ever offered! Com- 
plete in every detail; back 
spacer, etc, NEW MA- 
CHINE GUARANTEE. Recognized the world 
ver as the finest, strongest, sturdiest, portable 
built. Only a limited number of these splendid 
m — available. To get one, you must 
ct now 


Yours for 10 Days FREE— 
Send No Money 


Experience thejoy this personal writing portable 
typewriter can give you! Use it 10 daysfree! See 
how easy it istorun and the splendidly typed let- 
ters it turns out. Ideal for the office desk, home, 
traveling. Small, compact, light, convenient 
Don't send out letters, reports, bills_in poor 
handwriting when you can have this Corona at 
such a low price or on such easy terms, 


Carrying Case Included 
—If You Act Now 


Leatheroid carrying case, oiler, instructions free on 

this offer. Send no money—just the coupon. Without 

delay or red tape we will send you the Corona. Try it 

10 days. If you decide tokeep it, send us only $2—then 

$8 a month ontil our special price of $39.90 is paid. 

Now is the time to buy. This offer may never be 
Mail coupon now. 


MONEY SAVED 
By Using This Coupon 



















. (Corona } 
409 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Dept, 46. 
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be will return tay $2. You are to give your standard guarantee. 
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Union Pacific 


Summer Days in New York 
City 
By Hazel FitzGerald 


‘TN LOVE with New 

what I am, in spite of the fact 
that I have always claimed to be a 
small-town person. The first week of 
my vacation included Washington with 
Mt. Vernon, Arlington, government 
buildings, etc.; Baltimore with Ft. Me 
Henry of “Star-Spangled Banner” fame, 
and Annapolis near by; Philadelphia 
with the Liberty Bell, Independence 
Hall, Betsy Ross’s House, and Valley 
Forge a few miles out—all exceedingly 
interesting, but none holding such a 
thrill for me as does New York. 

My introduction to this incomparable 
city was certainly a hot one, for the 
thermometer had not soared so high in 
forty years. Nevertheless, after one 
day in which to recover from my pre- 
vious sight-seeing expeditions, I had 
myself in readiness for future ones. 

On Sunday I attended service at The 
Little Church Around the Corner, an 
Episcopal church which obtained this 
sobriquet in 1871 when Joseph Jeffer- 
son tried to arrange for the funeral of 
a brother actor at a church on Madison 
Avenue. He was told that the pastor 
could not hold services for actors but 
there was a “little church around the 
corner” to which he could go. Since 
that time theatrical people have held 
the church in affectionate regard and 
have presented it with a window in 
memory of Edwin Booth 

During the day I was employed in 


| an office but in the evening I became a 


In the latter role I was great 
ly aided by my brother’s college room 
mate. Having been in New York sev- 
eral years, George knew much about 
the city that one does not read in books. 
His part was that of teacher, prepar- 
ing and assigning, and later listening 
to the recitation. For instance: he 
told about the places of interest near 
the Woolworth Building and the fol- 
lowing day I began my study of them 
—City Hall, on the steps of which 
Mayor Walker is often filmed with 
other well-known people; the World 
Building, featured on the cover of the 
World Almanac; Trinity Church, in the 
yard of which lie Alexander Hamilton 
and Captain Lawrence of “Don’t give 
up the ship” fame; Washington Mar- 
ket, with its beautiful fruits and vege- 
tables; Washington Street, home of the 
Syrian and Turkish colonies; the radio 
section (businesses as well as nationali- 
ties tend to settle in neighborhoods). 
In our wanderings we passed a house 
in which Washington Irving had lived; 
the birthplace of Theodore Roosevelt; 
the Socialist center; and many other 


spots of interest. To rest awhile we 
boarded an open car and rode up 
Broadway. Later in the evening we 


stopped at a great new hotel to watch 
the bathers in its swimming pool, and 
afterward rode home on the top of a 
double-decked bus, enjoying as always 
the lights along the Hudson. 


Another time we rode down Fifth 
Avenue to the Washington Arch. 
Alighting, we explored what was 


formerly an alley back of houses that 
face on Washington Square. The alley 
now bears the name of Washington 
Mews and its stables have been con 
verted into artists’ dwellings. On one 
house was a “busybody,” three mir- 
rors outside the second-story window 
so placed that a person inside can see 
what is passing in either direction and 
who is at the door below. After sup- 
per in the garden of a Greenwich Vil 
lage restaurant, we set out for Bat 
tery Park, overlooking New York Bay. 


Here we would board a boat for Coney | 


Island. 

The hustle and bustle of the Bay so 
fascinated me that a number of times 
I was drawn back to it. Twice I fer- 
ried to Staten Island and back, revel- 
ing in the sunset and the moonrise and 
the Statue of Liberty rising from a 
flood of electric light. 1 never tired 
of watching the red, green, white, and 
blue lights of harbor craft reflected in 
the blue-black expanse; of hearing the 
swish of water ploughed up by passing 
boats; of listening to husky whistles 
and tinkling bell-buoys. 


York”—that’s | 
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AMERICA'S NEWEST, GRANDEST WONDERLANDS— 
NO OTHER VACATION TRIP EQUALS THIS— 





Grand leton and Jenny Lake 


. EF them this summer! You 

won’t know America until 
you do. You won't know what 
relaxation can be until you’ve 
lost your in the silent 
magnificence of sky and moun- 


cares 


tains—and breathed the tonic 
of western climate! 
You won’t know the rainbow 


immensity of great canyons— 
until you’ve seen Bryce Canyon 
and Zion National Parks, and 
the Grand Canyon itself. You 
won't know the charm and mys- 
tery of deer-filled forests until 
the Kaibab. You 
won’t know the magnificence of 
water hurling itself into the sky 
until the proud 
geysers of Yellowstone. You 
won’t know the beauty of snow 
capped peaks in blue air until 
you see the Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park. You won’t know the 
breathtaking spectacle of ocean 
and mountains till you visit 
California, or the spell of the 
Rockies till you see Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park. 


you’ve seen 


you've seen 


The cities, too, are among the 
most interesting in the world. 
Denver, the mile-high Queen 
City of the Plains; Ogden, Salt 
Lake City, capital of the Mor- 
mons; Portland, City of Roses; 
Sea tle and Tacoma on Lovely 
Puget Sound; Spokane, of the 
Inland Empire; San Francisco, 
romantic and sophisticated; Los 
Angeles, the movie metropolis— 
each with its own unforgettable 
atmosphere. 


Come out to the West this sum- 
mer! To the best of the West— 
the Union Paéific West, which 
includes Colorado, Utah, Idaho, 
Arizona, Nevada, California, the 
Pacific Northwest and 
great National Parks. 


fifteen 


You may go independently, or 
in an Escorted All-Expense Tour 
with interesting companions, 
The low cost will amaze you. 
Send the coupon for richly illus- 


trated booklet and full details. 


LOW SUMMER FARES TO ALL THE WEST via 


Union Pacific 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 














C. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 586 

System, Omaha, Neb. 

Please send me complete information including cost, and 
booklet: Western Wonderlands (tells about all the West). 
I am also interested in: 

0 Zion-Bryce Canyon-Grand Canyon National Parks 

0 Yellowstone () Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
0 Escorted All-Expense Tours 


Union Pacific 


0 Hawaii 
0 Dude Ranches 
If student, state age 





0 Colorade 
C) California 


and grade... 
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The Black Hills 
By Cleo Bier 


[' you haven’t already visited the 
Black Hills of South Dakota, bette 
pack up next vacation and travel out 
to that American Wonderland. Three 
of us, my brother, my sister, and I, 
started last June from our home in a} 


small Illinois town. We drove, but one 


can easily get to the same region from | 


Chicago by trains that connect with 
motor busses through the Hills. 

At Murdo, South Dakota, we left the 
A. Y. P. Trail and took a side 
through the Bad Lands. That barren 


waste is worth seeing. It is one of the 


weirdest and most fascinating parts of | 


the state. Huge fossils are taken from 
the Bad Lands to the South Dakota 
State School of Mines Museum at 
Rapid City. Don’t forget to visit it 
when you reach the Black Hills. 


It is just a short trip from the Bad | 


Lands to the Black Hills. We camped 


at Rapid City overnight so that we 
could see the first of the Hills in the 
daytime. 

The next morning we started out, al! 
ready for thrills—and we got them! 
We took the road through Hermosa 
to the Game Lodge and Custer State 
Park. Hills tower up into the sky on 


both sides of the road. Their slopes 
covered at the foot with tall, dark 
green pines and higher up with lighter 
green spruce. Out of the tops of this 
dense growth rise bare gray rocks in 
all sorts of fantastic shapes. 

It’s hard to describe the feeling you 
have when you first see the Needles, a 


are 


great mass of sharp-pointed granite 
rocks. You'll stop and wonder, like 
everyone else. A long tunnel is made 
in the Needles for the road to pass 
through, and cars can park on each 
side of the tunnel. In one of the Nee- | 


been worn by wind and 


dies a hole ha 
. named The Needle’s 


rain This is 
Eye. 
fhe highest point in the Black Hills 
Harney Peak, 7,240 feet. The trail 


to the summit is so narrow that you 
must either walk or else ride a little 
burro. It’s great to climb if you tak 
plenty of time 


We didn’t want to be changing camp- 
ing places often so we rented a three- 
room pine cottage in “The Heart of the 
Black Hills.” It was the “Hill Top” 
cabin at Hill City, high up among the 
pines. Here we had a glorious time, 
getting our own meals, and making 
trips through the Hills every day. 

Deciding to see Rushmore Mountain, 
we motored as far up we could, 
parked the car, and climbed to the top. 
It was quite a long.climb, but the view 
from the top was worth it. Here, out 
of a granite cliff, the great sculptor 
Gutzon Borglum is carving the figures 
of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Roosevelt It will be another wonder 
of the Black Hills some day. 

The historic city of this 
Deadwood. Here you can listen to 
amazing tales about Deadwood Dick 
Wild Bill Hickok, and Calamity Jane, 
couts of pioneer days. Every year the 
old West is relived in “The Days of 
’'T6” at Deadwood, and in the big Tri- 
State Roundup at Belle Fourche. You 
should be on hand over the Fourth 
of July to see the roundup. 

If you like fishing, it’s a fisherman’s 
paradise in the Black Hills. Each year 


as 


region 15 


the hatchery at Rapid City restocks 
every tream Besides the many 
streams there is Sylvan Lake, high up 
n the Needles, an ideal place to camp 
and fish 

Don’t fail to take a day for Hot | 


Springs and Wind Cave. Hot Springs 
is almost a hidden city on account of 
the hills. A huge warm swimming-pool 

its main feature. The water in this 
pool is always changing and always 
warm. The two-hour trip through 
Wind Cave is quite an experience. You 
never could imagine that such queer 
formations were under the ground un- 
less you saw them for yourself. 

The golf courses of the Black Hills 
are the most beautiful ones I have ever 
seen, and finest of all is the course of 
the Black Hills Country Club at Hill 
City. 


Altogether, this is a splendid trip to | 


take, and not an expensive one either, 


trip | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Plans and Activities for 
Grammar Grades 
Continued from page 54 


| alive to the 
this habit. 
this she will be surprised at the ease 
with which it grows. Once started it 
seems to go along with very little en- 
| couragement needed from the teacher. 
The pupils post pictures and clippings 
of especial interest on the classroom 
bulletin board, and many boys and girls 
stop to read. 

Since we have come to realize that 
| personality outgrowths are of greater 
| value to the boy or girl than the actual 
subject matter retained by him or her, 
we must be constantly on the lookout 
for situations giving practice .in 
tiative, responsibility, industry, 
sourcefulness, honesty, 
etc. Have we not a chance in this 
work to further initiative, co-operation 
and good judgment? 


classes who have formed 


re- 


i of 
Decorative Designs from State 
Flowers 
Continued from page 30 
France. The Spaniards brought the 
orange with them to the West Indies 


and Brazil, and later the priests car- 
ried it with them to California. About 
1872 a consul from the United States to 
Brazil noticed a few orange trees bear- 
ing seedless fruit. 


} ment of Agriculture, which in turn sent 
them to an orange grower in Cali- 
fornia. He succeeded in raising them, 
and from the two trees that he raised, 
the great navel orange industry of our 
country has developed. 

Design The orange blossom 
lends itself readily to design work. It 
is a simple matter to evolve “rosettes” 
or circular motifs from it. Motifs 3, 8, 
and 15 are of this ty: In Motifs / 
and 10 we have designs based on tri 
angles, Motif 7 being the pendent type. 
hither of these motifs may be inverted. 





work: 


| Motifs 2 and 6 are optical in balance, 
} since they are not symmetrical. 
| Motif 2 can be used effectively in bor 


ders, while Motif 6 is best used 
single unit. 

Motifs L 
type. Motif 


as a 


and 
12, 


14 are geometric in 
a narrow border, can 


When a teacher once tries | 





ini- | 
| effect, Richard Henry Lee and William 
co-operation, | 


| He relinquished his seat to accept an 


He forwarded some | 
| shoots from these trees to the Depart- | 


Convention on August 15, 1794, at 
which time he delivered an address. 
| Randolph, the Secretary of State, 
| thought that the new minister made 
statements which were unauthorized. 
In 1796, when Pickering succeeded 
Randolph as the Secretary of State, 


|} and won him the unanimous applause 


| president of the United States, he at} 


once set about securing from France| 
the title to the Louisiana Territory. | 
| Robert R. Livingston was then at 


be used on textiles and around the tops | 


lamp 
and is 
crafts 


and 
attractive 
forms of 


of vases, candlesticks, 
stands. Motif 7 is 
applicable in many 
work. 

Crafts Where a summer or 
picnic luncheon is being served, it is a 
simple matter to make the ordinary 
drinking cups attractive. Two ways of 
decorating the cups are shown. In ad- 
dition to this, the name of each guest 
may be lettered on the reverse side of 
the cup, using it in this way as a place 
card or table favor. The coloring may 
be done with wax crayons or trans- 
parent water colors. To make the 
water colors stick to the wax surface 
the cup, rub on the place to be 
painted a little silver polish in pow- 
dered form. 
take readily. 

A hand-painted table for the porch 
or breakfast room would be an interest- 
ing thing to make. Many stores now 
sell unfinished furniture ready for 
painting. A small lamp and shade can 
be painted to match. 

Dresser sets embroidered with vari- 
ous motifs make interesting gifts. 
The page of drawings shows three dif- 
| ferent ways to arrange motifs on them 
artistically. 

The designs may be applied in any of 
the following ways: 

1. With colored wax crayons. The 
colors are rubbed into the fabric and 
set by laying a damp cloth over the 
back and running a warm iron over the 
cloth. 

2. Stencil work. The design is cut 
from waxed stencil paper. Oil paints 
are then stenciled on the cloth with a 
short stiff brush. 

3. Batik work. All the area not to 
be colored is painted with hot paraffin. 
When this has hardened, the fabric is 
| dipped into a bath of cold dye. The 


work: 


¢ 
o! 





This will make the colors | 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


dye penetrates the exposed cloth but 
not the wax. The cloth is then taken 


from the bath and laid on a clean 
sheet of paper where the paraffin is 
ironed out of the fabric, leaving the 
motif in colors. 


1. Needlework. The motifs may be 
worked in colored silk or cotton thread, 
in embroidery stitches. 


ee 


Great Characters in American 
History 


7 


Continued fron page J! 


finally agreed to ratification after 
being assured that certain amendments 
would be made a part of the Constitu- 
tion. 

When the new Constitution went into 


Grayson were selected to represent Vir- 
ginia in the Senate of the United 
States. Senator Grayson died shortly 
thereafter, and Monroe was appointed 
to fill his place. He became a member 
of the Senate in December, 1790, and 
held his seat there until May, 1794. 


appointment as minister to France. 
This offer was a great surprise to him, 
as he had continually fought the ad- 
ministration of Washington. It is 
probable that he was given the appoint- 
ment because of Washington’s desire 
to keep the Federalists and the Anti- 
Federalists somewhat balanced in 
power. 

Monroe was received by the French 


Monroe was recalled. Returning to the 
United States he published a book en- 
titled A View of the Conduct of the Ex- 
It was a complete vindication 
of his conduct as a minister to France, 


ecutive. 


and approval of the Anti-Federalists. 
In consequence of this, he was elected 


governor of Virginia, which office he 
held from 1799 to 1802. 
When Thomas Jefferson became 


Paris, as American minister. He had 
already entered into negotiations with 
the French Government for the acquisi- 
tion of the territory. Monroe was ap- 
pointed by the President to go to aid | 
Livingston in this undertaking. At 
Paris his enthusiasm was a potent fac- 
tor in bringing about the desired re- 
sults. In the spring of 1803 France 
entered into a treaty with the United 
States, under the terms of which the 
Louisiana Territory became the prop- 
erty of the United States. 

On leaving Paris, Monroe went to 
London on a diplomatic mission, and 
subsequently to Spain in the same ca- 
pacity. His mission there was to ne- 
gotiate for the acquisition of Florida. 
He was unable to accomplish anything 





in this direction, and returned to| 
England. 
In 1807, he returned to the United 


States, and was again elected to the 
Virginia Assembly. In 1811 he was 
once more elected to the governorship 
of his state, but he held this office only 
for a short time. President Madison 
wanted him in his Cabinet and offered 
him the office of Secretary of State. 
Monroe accepted the office, which he 
held from 1811 until 1817. He was 
acting Secretary of War from 1814 to 
1815. 

In 1816, Monroe was elected presi- 
dent of the United States. He was then 
fifty-nine years of age, and had held 
office almost continuously since his first | 
election to the Virginia Assembly in | 
1782. He was re-elected to the presi- | 
dency in 1820. The chief events of his | 
two administrations were the efforts 
made to strengthen the defenses of the | 
Atlantic seaboard, the promotion of in- 
ternal improvements, the Seminole 
War, the acquisition of Florida, the 
Missouri Compromise, and the promul- 
gation of the Monroe Doctrine. During | 
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Monroe’s two terms six states entered 
the Union. Because of the absence of 
political animosity during Monroe’: 
administration, the period was called 
the “Era of Good Feeling.” 

Monroe’s most important contribu 
tion to the policy of his country wa 
the Monroe Doctrine, contained in hj 
message to Congress, December 2, 1823. 
He declared that the United States had 
no intention of meddling in the affairs 
of the nations of the Old World and 
that the nations on both the American 
continents had the right to manage 
their affairs in their own way, without 
interference from Europe. Such a dec- 
laration is known as a “regional un- 
derstanding,” and has the force and 
effect of international law. 

After the close of his second term, 
Monroe retired to his estate, Oak Hill, 
near Leesburg, Loudoun County, Vir- 


ginia. Part of his time, however, he 
spent in New York. In 1826 he ac. 


cepted an appointment as a regent of 
the University of Virginia. The othe; 
two regents were Jefferson and Mad 
ison. He also served as a justice of t} 
peace and as a member of the Virginia 
Constitutional Convention. 

Monroe was married to Elizabeth 
Kortright of New York in 1786. Thei: 
daughter Eliza married George Hay of 
Virginia, and their other daughter, 
Maria, married Samuel L. Gouverneur 


of New York. James Monroe died in 
New York, July 4, 1831. He wa 
buried in that city, but in 1858 his 
remains were removed to Richmond. 


Virginia, and there buried in Hollywood 
Cemetery. 
ee 
Developing Primary Reading 
Skills 


(Continued from page 22) 


in an envelope made by the pupil for 
this purpose. Number each envelope 
during the seat-work period, illustrate 
each group with pencil and crayon, 
and place the proper word group di- 
rectly under each picture. 

2. List qualities on the blackboard: 
timid, wise, good, slow, dull. Select 
from readers characters which fit these 
traits. 

3. Ask questions and have the chil 
dren find one word that will answer. 

4. Write a word or phrase on the 


blackboard and have the pupils read 
silently and then act. 

In like manner, each of the other 
reading difficulties requires specifi 
remedial measures. 

CONCLUSION 
Primers and first readers, consid- 


ered from the two aspects, content anc 
physical make-up, permit the child to 


enter the realm where, through his 
imagination, he can actively fill his 
leisure moments. The two types of 


reading material, fictional and infor- 
mational, serve two functions.  Fic- 
tional material allows the child to read 
to forget himself. A gocd story well 
told carries the reader miles away 
from his disturbing thoughts. When, 
however, an individual wishes to get 
in touch with his environment, factual 
material supplies the answer to his 
needs. He may want to know how to 
make a kite, or what buildings to visit 
while he is in Washington. He needs 
to know many such facts about thing 
and events. He must therefore be able 
to read both types of materials. 
ane 


An Aid to Neatness in Written 
Work 


By Lucille S. Andrews 


HAVE tried the following plan to 

encourage children in the primary 
grades to hand in neat papers. Tell 
the children that they will receive two 
grades on their papers—a blue grade 
and a red one. The red grade is an 
“accuracy” grade and the blue one a 
“neatness” grade. It takes only a few 


| minutes to put the blue grade on, as 


is determined by appearance alone. 
This “neatness” grade helps to elimi- 


|nate blots, poor writing, and so on, 


in all composition work. It is also a 
great aid in arithmetic. Any _ colors 
may be substituted for red and blue. 
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To dodge the bugaboo of all travel, 


ers—seasickness—use the simple pre 
caution which ‘experienced traveledd 
are recommending to their friends— 
ship’s surgeons to their patients. Be 
sure your traveling kit contains ¢ 


Eskays 
Table ts 
Seasickness | 


This remedy has an authoritative medica 
background. It is the result of the findin 
at one of America’s leading medical school 
that sodium nitrite exerts a calming influ 
ence on the nerve mechanism controllin 
balance until the body adjusts itself t 
the ship’s motion. 


Eskay's Tablets contain no narcotics, an 

do not upset the stomach or produce an 

unpleasant after-effects. Bought befor 

going on board and taken as a preventive; 
they will keep you and your family freq 
from all discomfort. 


‘Ask your druggist to get them for you, or 
send your order direct, using coupon below. 





Smith, Kline & French Co. 


Established 1841 
} PHILADELPHIA 


eS 





SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
| 113 No. Sth St., Dept. F, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Enclosed is $1.00 for which send me post- 
= Package of 24 Eskay’s Tablets for Sea- | 
ckness 


Name 





Address | 


£ 





“ciiaaabeuits andi aduauabes atbantonnaaneananal 


long. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 43) 


Cut the tough ends from the aspar- 
agus. Wash the remaining asparagus 
and cut it in pieces about two inches 
Drop them into a saucepan con- 
taining boiling water, and cover it. 
When it has been boiling a few minutes 
add half of the salt, and cook the as- 
paragus until it is tender, about twenty 
minutes. 

While the asparagus is cooking, make 
a white sauce in a double boiler: Melt 
the butter, stir in the flour, and add the 
milk gradually, stirring to keep the 
mixture smooth. Cook it until it is 
thick and does not taste of flour. Add 
the remaining salt. 

When the asparagus is done, drain 


the water from it and add it to the 
sauce. Add the pepper. Toast the 
bread, being careful not to burn it. 


Serve some creamed asparagus on each 
piece of toast. 
Pear SALAD 


(Twenty portions 


Recipe 
4 bunches watercress 
3 No. 3 cans pears 
1 can pimiento 
1% cups French dressing 
Utensils Needs 
1 paring knift 
1 dish pan 
l can opens 
1 bow! 
1 plate 
1 tablespoo: 
Cut the root ends from the water- 
cress, and wash it thoroughly. Drain 


it, wrap it in a clean towel, and put it 
in a cool place to crisp. Open the cans 
of pears. On each individual plate 
place one-fifth of a bunch of water- 
cress, on which lay one-half pear. Open 
the can of pimiento. Cut each piece in 
strips, and lay a strip over each pear. 
| Pour one tablespoon of French dressing 
over each salad. 





CREAM PUDDING 


s of one-half cup each) 


Recipe 
2% quarts milk 
% cup minute tapioca 
6 eggs 
1% cups sugar 
2 teaspoons salt 
2 teaspoons vanilla 


Utensils 


Needed 


1 four-quart double boiier 
1 measuring cup 

1 tablespoon 

2 bowls 

1 teaspoon 

1 egg beater 


Put the milk and tapioca into the top 
part of a double boiler (placed over 
water), cover, and let the milk scald 
until the tapioca is transparent. It 
will take about three-quarters of an 
hour. Separate the yolks and the 
whites of the eggs. 
the salt to the egg yolks, stir to com- 
bine well, and add the mixture to the 
milk and tapioca. Beat the whites of 
the eggs stiff but not dry. When the 
pudding is cooked, remove the boiler 
from over the hot water, add the va 





nilla, and fold in the beaten whites 
Cool and serve. 
FRESH PINEAPPLE 


Twenty portions of one-third cup each 
will require 3 large ripe pineapples and 1% 
cups of sugar. Peel the pineapples and re 
move the eyes. Shred the pineapples with 
a silver fork, getting all of the fruit from 
the core. Add the sugar, and let the pine- 
apple stand at least half an hour before 
serving. 


} 


furnished by each item of the menus: 
Three-fourths cup creamed salmon 
and peas, about 250 calories. 

Two rolls and butter, or one sand- 
wich, about 268 calories. 
Three-fourths cup 

about 57 calories. 
One cup milk, about 170 calories. 
One cup cocoa, about 240 calories. 
(Continued on next page) 











} 


Add the sugar and | 





Following are the number of calories | 


strawberries, 


S 
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For Beauty — 
plus Comfort 


In Walk-Over Shoes with the 
built-in Main Spring* Arch, 
beauty and comfort walk to 
gether. This built-in feather- 
weight arch of flexible steel 
gently massages the bones of 


the feet into place and exercises 
the muscles back to normal. 
* Reg. U.S. Pat.Og. 


The Plaza—a smart walk 
ing tie in white calf, 
With Main Spring Arch 
Price $10.00 





fo leachers 
and Pupils 


Full Color 


Pictures 


of 24 





Famous 
Americans 








ra ACH month for six months, in 
TY) Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 

t the makers of Walk-Over Shoes 

\ are offering FREE to teachers and pu- 
pils four full-color post card size pic- 
=“ tures of great Americans—twenty-four 
in all. The first group was offered in January. 
The sixth and last group (Franklin, Whittier, 
Revere and Webster) you may have now by 
mailing the coupon below. 


If you lack any of the other groups they 
may be had by mailing coupons from preced- 
ing issues of this magazine. 


How to Use These Pictures 


Your pupils probably have heard of “Poor 
Richard’s Almanac” but have they ever asso- 
ciated it with the same man who flew a kite 
in a thunderstorm? Here is an excellent 
opportunity to tell them about Franklin as 
an experimenter, a scholar and a statesman. 
Show them his picture as you talk. 


The lives of Whittier, Revere, and Webster 
offer three interesting fields of study and dis- 
cussion. Whittier, the poet, contributed a 
large part of the relatively small amount of 
good poetry coming from the Civil War. 
“The mid-night ride of Paul Revere,” Ameri- 
can Patriot, never fails to be of interest to 
your pupils. Tell them that Daniel Webster 
was a statesman, and did not write Webster’s 
Dictionary. Children often have this point 
confused. 


FREE Set for Each Pupil 


Each of your pupils may get his or her own 
set of these pictures by having mother send 
us her name and the name and address of the 
nearest Walk-Over shoe dealer. We will 
promptly mail to the dealer a set of pictures. 
Mother may have these by calling for them. 


FREE Full Color 


Enlargement of 


FRANKLIN 


If you desire an enlarged 
11 x 14 inch full color picture 


PLEASE 
USE 


of Franklin suitable for 
THIS framing, write name and ad- 
COUPON dress of your Walk-Over 


dealer at the bottom of the 
coupon. We will send the 
enlargement to him and he 
will hold it for you until you 
call for it at his store. 





Geo. E. Keith Company, Walk-Over Shoes 


Campello, Brockton, Mass. 


COUPON No.6 


Please send to me at my address given below the four FREE full color post card size pictures 
of Franklin, Whittier, Revere and Webster. 


Name 


St. or R.D 


Post Office 


Written below is my nearest Walk-Over dealer's name and address. 


State 


Please send the ll x14 


inch full color picture of Benjamin Franklin to him aad I will call for it 
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INTERESTING DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET AND MAP 
OF NEW YORK MAY BE OBTAINED BY WRITING 


PROMOTION DEPARTMENT, 


255 West 43rd Street, New York City. 


SOOO ROOMS 
LOWEST RATES IN TOWN 


EMS WITH RUNNING WATER FROM $2 ver 
ko WITH PRIVATE BATH 


™E CR AND 
BROADWay 4" 3st 


LOCALITY 
OF 
NEW YORK 


FROM $ 3°" 


MANGER HOTELS, 















WONDERFUL JOBS 


$250 Mo. About 40,000 openi: 
oo a7 mt We advise you REE. Wee, in In- 
etruction Bureau, 145, St. Louis, Mo, 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New by Prof. Hayes, A. M..M. D., late of Woma 
Medical College, Chicago Coll o ey, ete, Tells 
nd cure at superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 

on-technical nd 3 red stamps for descriptive matter 
Sept. ¥-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING ©O., Riverside, R. 1. 











ne 
Ghe Children’s 


| 1 PARK AVENUE , 





| Profitable and Pleasant Vacation for Teachers! 





HE new Children’s Book Club, 
j * headed by a board of nationally 
known educators, offers you an oppor- 
tunity to spend a mongy-making vaca- 
tioa among pleasant people and build 


a business for yourself that will bring a 
constantly increasing income. 

There is practically no sales resistance 
to this book-a-month plan for children. 
Surprise gifts and other interesting fea- 
tures give it an immediate appeal roall who 
are interested in children. Parents have 
been waiting for this method of book se- 
lection for children and are eager to enroll. 

Teachers of personality and education 
are invited to write for particulars of our 
Summer proposal. Exchange your profit- 
less leisure for a substantial and increasing 
bank account Please give full informa- 
tion regarding education, teaching exper- 
ience aod any previous sales experience. 


Book Club, Inc. 


, NEW YORK 












eyes 


Swimming, motoring and other 
outdoor activities often cause 
even the strongest eyes to burn 
and become bloodshot. When this 
occurs, apply a few drops of sooth- 
ing, cooling Murine. Almost in- 
stantly the burning sensation will 
disappear, and before long your 
eyes will be clear and bright again. 
Murine is used by millions. Try it! 


RINE 


EYES 
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Three-fourths cup mixed vegetables, 
about 250 calories. : 
One-half cup stewed cherries, about 


| 50 calories. 


Three-fourths cup tomato and rice 
soup, about 100 calories. 
Three-fourths cup creamed aspara- 


| gus on toast, about 200 calories. 





| 














| bourines, castanets, and chimes. 


soothins to 


One portion pear salad, about 125 
calories. 

One-half cup tapioca pudding, about 
182 calories. 

One-third cup fresh pineapple, about 
115 calories. 


—— 


The Instruments of the 
Orchestra—II 
(Continued from page 29) 


ends in an enormous bell. It sings 
double bass and really belongs to the 
saxhorn family of the military band, 
Its compass is four octaves ending on 
the lowest B flat, and its voice sounds 
like the rumble of distant thunder. 
Modern composition calls for as many 
as twelve percussion instruments, but 
the foundation of all of them is the 
tympani, or kettledrums. These are 
brass or copper vessels, like big buwls, 
with a sheepskin stretched over the 
opening, or head. The head can be 
tightened by means of six set screws 
around the rim. In this way the ket- 
tledrum can be tuned to produce definite 
tones. Most of the other percussion in- 
struments can make only noise. About 
the deep, grave tones of the kettledrum 
is a mystery, a sort of heavy portent. 
Beethoven was the first to make a solo 


instrument of the kettledrum, but to- 
day composers sometimes write for 
three or four kettledrums, and often 


they make the drummer tune them to 
different tones while the orchestra is 
playing. To do this he must shut all 
other sounds out of his mind. This 
drummer really fills one of the most 
important posts in the entire orchestra. 
The late Gustav Mahler called him the 
“conductor in the rear.” Certainly his 
work calls for a perfect sense of time 
and rhythm and an extraordinarily 
keen apprehension of piteh 

The sticks used on the kettledrum 
play also on the snare and the bass 
drums. The latter are only occasion- 
ally used, to imitate the thunder of 
eannon shots. Usually only one stick 
is used, but sometimes rolls are played 
on the bass drum by two sticks. The 
snare drums are smaller than the bass 
drums, and across the lower of their 
two sheepskin heads are stretched sev- 
eral strands of catgut, called snares. 
When the upper head is struck, the 
snares vibrate against the lower head, 
making a rattling sound. 

All these drums evolved from the 
drum of the savage—an_ instrument 
perhaps as old as the magic wand it- 
self. No savage tribe has ever been 
discovered which did not have a drum 
of some sort to use in beating the 
rhythm of its primitive dances. 

In the battery there are many other 
instruments: cymbals, triangles, tam- 
Cym- 
bals are large round brass plates used 
in pairs, grasped by the player by 
means of straps fixed to their backs. 
Their deafening clash coming at some 
climax in the music is very thrilling. 

Triangles, the three-cornered steel 
bars played with a tiny steel rod, tinkle 
with a silver sound. Sometimes they 
are played very loudly to emphasize 2 
brilliant climax. 

Castanets consist of a small shell of 
hard wood loosely fastened to a wooden 
plate with a short handle. The plate 
is struck against the palm of one hand. 
This causes the little shell to knock 
against it with a hollow click. Usually 
castanets are used only with Spanish 
music. 

Tambourines look like little, flat, one- 
headed drums whose rims are mounted 
with metal disks which jingle whenever 
the tambourine is struck or shaken. 

The chimes are made up of rows of 
steel tubes of different lengths, and are 
played with a wooden mallet. They 
sound like church bells and are often 
used in music of a religious nature. 

They produce definite tones, as does 
the celesta, which is sometimes used in 
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modern music. The celesta consists o! 
little bars of steel placed over wooden 
sound boxes which amplify the tone. It 
‘ looks like a rather large toy piano, and, 
{as in the piano, the padded hammers 


| which strike the steel bars are con 
| trolled by the keyboard. It is well- 
named the celesta, for its tones are 


truly heavenly. 

Perhaps you wonder why we may not 
enjoy a symphony concert without fa 
miliarizing ourselves With the instru 
ments of the orchestra. In the first 
place, knowing the instruments by sight | 
and sound opens our ears to beauties in 
| music which otherwise would pass un 
| heard by us. In the second place, to 
the “harmony of sweet sounds” we add 
| keen intellectual enjoyment, which re 
pays any effort we may make to attain 
jit. If we but our part, the 
| magie wand in the right hand of the 
| conductor will disclose to us new beau 
even in compositions as familiar 

as a cradle song. 
EDITORIAL NOTE Credit for two of the 
Picture a summer vacation in this | jjjustrations accompanying the article, “The 
Evergreen Playground: Instruments of the Orchestra—I,” on page 
of our May issue, was given incorrectly 
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62° Cool in Summer 


| ties 


little | 


Here, spread over seven green hills The photograph showing the four strings 
and more, along the shores of emerald should have been credited to Underwood 
and Underwood; that showing the class | 


Puget Sound, embracing three charm- 
ing lakes—a cultured metropolitan 
city of four hundred thousand. 

{nd from here, as a hub and head- 
quarters, you can drive in a few hours, 
over a of splendid highways, 
to ocean beaches, mountain snow-fields 


Ww 
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studying the use of the baton, to Keystone 
View Inc., of New York 
—_— 


Stories about Books 


Co., 


Continued fron page 


California he married Mrs. Fanny 
Osbourne, who had a girl and boy of 
her own. The boy, Lloyd, and his step- 
father were always great chums, be- 
cause the man had never forgotten how 
to be a boy. The grown-up boy would 
draw wonderful maps and paint them 
with bright colors, to the delight of 
| the small boy. 

In spite of his poor health Stevenson 
had at this time done considerable 
writing for magazines, under the signa 
ture R. L. S., and had had some books 
published. These writings, however, 
were not of a kind to please a boy of 
Lloyd’s age. 

“Write a good story,” he begged his 
stepfather. 

Now, on one of the picture-making 
days, Stevenson had drawn a particu- 
larly fascinating map of an imaginary 
island. 

“It was elaborately, and, I thought, 


score 
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g ris i > “le » > < . > . 
and glaciers, — laden lakes ' — | beautifully, colored,” he wrote of it 
weg ti " — forests © afterwards. “The shape of it took my 
giant firs—to vistas of rare charm fancy beyond expression; it contained 


and beauty. Or experience the thrill 
of the king of sports — salmon fishing 
in Puget Sound. 


harbors that pleased me like sonnets. . 
I ticketed the performance T'rea- 
sure Island.” 


As he looked at the map, a story to 


This summer — make it your Seattle |go with it began to take shape in 
summer! See this thriving young giant | Stevenson’s brain. He saw the old 
among American cities. You haven't | pirate who had buried the treasure, 


and all the people who came to look for 
it. A mental picture of the coast of 
Monterey, which he had seen on his 
visit to California, came to him, and 
he decided to put its sandy shores and 
thickets of live oak into his story. 
He began to write the tale, but various 
things happened to interfere with the 
finishing of it. Later on, however, at 
Bournemouth, England, in Skerryvore 
Cottage (which Stevenson’s father had 
given his daughter-in-law and which he 
had named for the lighthouse he had 
helped to build as a young man), it 
was resumed. 

Stevenson was still in poor health, 
but he wrote every day and found it 
fun to see his story grow. In the 
evenings he read what he had written 
to the family group, who could hardly 
wait for the next installment. Besides 
Mrs. Osbourne and Lloyd, the group 
contained Stevenson’s mother and 
father and often a family friend. 

Mr. Thomas Stevenson had not been 
at all pleased when Robert Louis chose 


seen America until you’ve seen Seattle 
and the great Pacific Northwest! 
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cool in 


And — remember — it’s 
summer average) 
summertime! 


See ALL the Pacific Coast 


Come West over a northern transcontinental line. 
See Seattle, Spokane, Ti Portland, then 
outh by railor water to Oakland, San Francisco, 
Lo Angeles and San Diego. Or, come north to 
Seattle by train or steamship. Ask about trips to 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 


(38-year 
Seattle in 


‘acoma, 


Low round trip excursion fares daily, May 15 to 
September 30; return limit October 31. 
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oan CHARMED LAND ‘writing for a profession. He had 
zs = « | dreamed of making him an engineer 
L CAAMBER OF COMMERCE |and a builder of lighthouses, like him- 
Please mail —y aaa con, tae self, but now he had come to realize 
booklet. ‘ = = that his son had chosen well. He was 
l | as much interested in the progress of 
| Name the story as Lloyd. 
| “My father,” Robert Louis wrote, 
| Address | “not only heard with delight the daily 
| chapter, but set himself actively to 
i] | collaborate. When the time came for 
—=!= | Billy Bones’s chest to be ransacked 
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included in the ; 
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Grand Circle Tour 
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Going out— Denver (Rocky Mountain National 
Park), Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak Region, 
Salt Lake City (Yellowstone), American River 
Canyon, San Francisco (Yosemite). 

Down the Pacific Coast— (Sequoia), Los Angeles, 
San Diego. 


Returning—Carriso Gorge, “Garden of Allah,” 
Apache Trail Country, Land of Romance. 


Through Service — Both Directions. 


Another Trip 
PICTURESQUE COLORADO 

an all-expense two-weeks tour. Just “idling 
through” the glorious Rockies, sightseeing in- 
cidental to rest and relaxation. An itinerary of 
continuous grandeur. Inspiring. Invigorating. 
Superfine in everything—rail, hotel, auto service. 
Cost surprisingly low. 





For detailed information concerning Rock 
Island planned vacations, mail the coupon, 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 








' 

* Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 553 ! 

1 755 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, II. j 

' 

| Please send me free booklets describing [ Colorado, 1 Yellow- + 
stone, 2 California, (| All-Expense Colorado Tours (check book or | 
beoks desired); also information regarding low summer fares and 

» train service. 

! ' 
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CRUISE the Great Lakes 





and St. Lawrenee River 


— cruise from Detroit to Duluth and return, via 


Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, Port Arthur and Fort 
William, is as gay as a seven-day house party. Three 
sailings weekly on our majestic liners — Noronic. 


Hamonic and Huronic. Long trips ashore at inter- 


esting points. Comfort, service, excellent meals. 
Dancing every evening. Magnificent interior appoint- 
ments. Deck room aplenty. The best of good company 
all the time. 


Our luxurious river steamers sail from Niagara, down 
the beautiful St. Lawrence to the mysterious Saguenay 
Thread the Thousand the 
Rapids, visit historic Montreal and the walled City 
of Quebec; stop off at Murray Bay and Tadoussac. 
See old French Canada. 


Canyon, Islands; shoot 


As good as a trip abroad and 
only a brief journey from home. 
Write for illustrated Booklet, Map and Guide 


NORTHERN NAVIGATION 


DIVISION OF 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


715 Victoria Square, Montreal 























Chicago’s 
MORRISON HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Streets 





























Closest Closest 
to to 
Stores Theatres 

and 
and Railroad 
Offices Stations 
Deir 
{TPE TY 
Tallest Forty-six 
in the The New Morrison, when completed, Stories 
World will be the world’s largest and tallest High 


hotel—46 stories high, with 3,400 rooms 


1944 Rooms - $2.50 Up 


Every room is outside, with bath, circulating ice water, 
bed-head reading lamp, telephone and Servidor, which 
assures privacy by means of its “grille” feature (exclusive 
with the Morrison). A housekeeper is assigned to each 
floor, and all guests enjoy garage privileges. 





Wire or Write for Reservations 
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(Billy Bones is the mysterious sailor 
who came to lodge at the Admiral Ben- 
| bow), he must have passed the better 
part of a day preparing on the back 
of a legal envelope an inventory of its 
contents, which I followed exactly; and 
the name of Flint’s old ship, the Wal- 
was given at his particular 
request.” 

When the map was redrawn for the 
book, it was Mr. Stevenson, senior, 
who wrote in the signatures of Cap- 
tain Flint and the sailing directions of 
Billy Bones, in imitation of a cramped, 
sailorlike hand. 

The book became popular as soon as 
it was published, in the year 1882. 
Not only boys, but serious-minded men, | 
stayed up late reading it. The great 
Mr. Gladstone, who had seen it at the| 
house of a friend, could not rest until 
he got a copy of his own. Andrew 
Lang, the author, said, “This is the 
kind of stuff a fellow wants. I don’t 
know when, except Tom Sawyer and 
The Odyssey, I ever liked a romance so 
well,” 

It was 


rus, 


translated into many lan- 


guages and appeared as a serial story| 
in Greek and Spanish papers. Later, 
Stevenson wrote other books that} 
added to his fame, but Treasure Is- 


| land was his first great success. 

Many stories of the search for buried 
treasure have been written, read, and 
forgotten since Treasure Island was 
published, but Treasure Island is a tale 
which does not grow old. It lives be- 
cause it was told by an artist in words, 
by a man who somehow or other let 
his own fine, brave nature show 
through the printed page. 

N. C. Wyeth has made beautiful pic- 
tures in color for a handsome gift edi- 

| tion of Treasure Island. The book is 

also obtainable in attractive form in 
the “Washington Square Classics,” and 
in a dollar edition in the “Every Boy’s 
Library” series. 





dina liiaen 
Sewing for a School Fair 
(Continued from page 42) 


The design shown in Figure J/]] was 
made with rose thread on one of the 
towels. If the linen is so fine that it is 
impossible to count the threads, use 
cross-stitch canvas for a _ working 
guide. 

The mother of one of the girls taught} 
her to do Italian hemstitching, which 
is quite effective and not difficult. It 
can be cuickly done on coarse ma- 
terial. The pupil made the two towels| 
shown in the right-hand column of the 
page. No. 5 embroidery thread was} 
used for the work. 

Figure /V shows a magazine or book 
cover made of heavy tan linen, deco- 
rated with an appliqué design cut from 
cretonne. To make this cover, cut a 
paper pattern to fit over your maga- 
zine or book, allowing for a _ three- 
| inch fold at each front edge and an 
| extra half inch of material at the top 
and the bottom of the cover. Figure} 
V shows the pattern open. Cut the 
| linen. Mark each fold with a row of 
| basting. Pin the design in place on 
the linen, baste it carefully, then go 
over the edges of the design with 
blanket stitch, using three strands of 
six-strand embroidery thread. Fold 
the front edges of the cover and stitch 
across the top and bottom. 

Figures V/ and V// show cross- 
stitch designs, one of which was used 
to decorate a sachet bag and the other} 
a handkerchief’ case. The large 
crosses on the designs indicate green;| 
the small crosses, light rose; and the} 
dots, dark rose. Cross-stitch canvas| 
was used to place the design on the 
silk sachet. 
| While the girls were sewing, the boys 

made a number of articles of wood, 
using patterns suggested by Mr. Solar 
in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS. The older boys wrote descrip- 
tions of all the articles they made, and 
illustrated their papers with working 
drawings. Several bird houses were 
made of wooden boxes purchased from 
a grocer. 

The girls also kept a record of their | 
work. New designs were mounted in | 
the School Sewing Book. A _ descrip- 





tion of the magazine case and a small | 
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i ¢ l Jj | be mailed 
t, Upon request | 
I g Boat Service. The Stout-D. & 
Air I . Inc., will operate fiying 
on regular hedule between De- 
Cleveland and Buffalo during the 
FOUR-DAY ALL-EXPENSI 
CRUISE, Detroit, Mich. to Chicago, I 
and return, via Mackinac Island and Sr 
lgna Hostess, dancing, bridge, teas, 
gat three hours at Mackir 
] d. R 1 trip fares including me 
and berth, between Detroit and Chicag 
$60: Mackinac Island and St. Igr 
and (¢ go or Detroit, $30; Buffa 
aod ¢ »o, $79; Cleveland and Chicago, 
$7 1.56 
/ETROIT AND CLEVELAND, over- 
nig ‘ c,d Fare, $3.00 One Way; 
$5.50 RI DAYLIGHT STEAMERsS, 
‘ pt Sundays, June 25 to Sept 
Fare $2.50 One Way 
DETROIT AND BUFFALO, over- 
night 7 Fare, $5.00 One 
Way. ( t | Finzel’s orchestra, 
la Pa lio progra Visit Niagara 
I and ne he wonderful illur 
Aut 1 on all steamers; wirele 
extra; no surcharge 
s. Fast Freight Sex 
D ; 
For information and reservations, 
dress E. H. McCracken, G. P. A., 2 
Wayne St., Detroit, Mich 
DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION CO. 

































Per, where balmy air 
may be enjoyed on spacious 
lawns and porches 
Here is comtort without ex- 
travagance, where good food is 
. Running water in all rooms. 
Private Baths. Open all Year. Garage. 
#207 a week up ~~ American Plan 
B. O. PAYNE 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 
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Classroom Wall 


URING school hours — the most 

impressionable years of their lives 
— the actual vision of your scholars is 
bounded largely by classroom walls,— 
the pictures and decorations which ap- 
pear thereon. You, as teachers, con- 
tribute to their wider vision. 


In connection with vital matters of 
American history, it would be a great 
help to have a facsimile of the Declara- 
tion of Independence on your classroom 
walls where all may see it. 


We have such a facsimile (1344 x 16”) and 
shall be pleased to send it to you. It is most 
| suitable for framing, free of advertising matter 
We suggest that a collection made in your class 
to cover framing expenses will cause a personal 
anterest in this dignified reproduction. 


ARLE 


wveere 


Please send me FREE facsimile of the 
Declaration of Independence. (1 enclose 5c 
to cover postage.) 


Name 
Address 


OVER SIXTY-SIX YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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AN ANTISEPTIC! LiQuiod 


NS man or woman should 
aad permit armpit perspira 

n with its disagreeable, of 
tensive odor and ruinous, dis- 
coloring stains to embarrass 
them personally nor destroy 
their clothing 


You can rid yourself of arm- 
pit perspiration. A few drops 
ft NONSPI (an antiseptic 
quid) applied to the under- 
arms will keep them dry, od- 
orless and sweet and protect 
your clothing. 


NONSPI destroys the odor and 
diverts the underarm perspiration 
to parts of the body where there 

better evaporation —and need 
be used on an average of but 
two nights each week. 


NONSPI is an old, tried and 
roten, dependable prepara- 
on—used, endorsed and rec- 


mmended by physicians and 
Nurses 


f 
o 
re) 


More than a million men and 
women use NONSPI the year 
around—spring, summer, fall, 

i winter—to keep their 
armpits dry and odorless and 
protect their clothing. 


Get a bottle of NONSPI to- 
. se it tonight. Your 

J otlet Goods Dealer and 

Druggist has it at 50c (several 

months’ supply) or if you 

preter 

FREE TESTING SAMPLE 
SENT ON REQUEST 


The Nonspi Com 

. pany 
2629 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Sehd free NONSPI 
Sample to 
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cretonne design, appliquéd to a sam-| 
ple of the cloth, were added to the 
Sewing Book. 
A girl and a boy were selected to 
serve as treasurers at the fair. Each 
cles, with their prices. As the money 
and the amount were checked off, fur- 
nishing an accurate record of sales. 
>-— 


to Beginners 
Continued from page 38) 


the children of that grade. It will be 
found that 84 of the 100 words are 
among the 500 most common words 
listed in Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word 
Book, and 95 among the first 1,000. 
Potato, swim, engine, orange, and vio- 
let, the remaining five, are also com- 
mon words. The child can learn 70 
|of the 100 words by the use of the 
pictures. The other 30, not so easily 
shown pictorially, are learned with a 
little help from the teacher. 

Flash cards may be used if the 
teacher desires this means of drill for 
| variety and additional emphasis. The 
use of the blackboard is commended as 
another means of presentation, drill, 
and test. This method of primary 
work in reading is not planned to lead 
up to any particular series of readers. 
Since the vocabulary is of such common 
use, the method may be used as a 
groundwork for any good reading 
series. There are certain special 
|merits of the plan, which we will now | 
| consider. 
| First, it is based upon activity, upon 
|doing. The child is occupied with 
| Sines which he manipulates and places 
i 
| 








in order. Thus a wholesome union is 
formed between manual and mental 
occupations. 

Second, the child develops from the 
| start the habit and power of helping 
| himself, Since he has in the strips a 
|}means of learning unfamiliar words, 
|he can attack new problems on his own 
initiative, and thus acquire the habit 
of independent action. 

Third, each child progresses as fast 
as his power permits. This is possible 
because he can help himself to learn 
new words from the pictures and their 
corresponding words. The bright pu- 
pils do not have to mark time while 
the slow ones are engaged in necessary 
drill and review. 

Fourth, the method prevents one of 
the most common faults of beginners 
in reading, that is, the habit of memo- 
rizing sentences and even whole pages 
without any knowledge of the mean- 
ing. In this “do and learn” plan, the 
memorizing of a word or phrase is only 
the preparation. The end in view is 
the use of the word or phrase in a sen- 
tence which the child must form by 
combining two different strips. Be- 
cause every sentence thus formed must 
be read by the child and its sense jus- 
tified, he is discouraged from forming 
a sentence until he knows what the 
strips say. 
| Fifth, the child’s love of creating is 
| given full scope. Almost from the be- 
ginning, that is, as soon as he has 
mastered a few words and one or more 
phrases, he can select the elements for 
his own story. From phrases and 
words which do not express a complete 
thought, he composes a story, and thus 
enjoys the thrill of the artist, the 
power to create something that must 
meet a certain standard; in this case, 
the standard is that the story must 
make sense. 

The most outstanding feature to be 
noted, however, is the absorbed inter- 
est with which the children work. In 
the Mount Vernon school which we 
visited, a reading lesson with begin- 
ners continued for over an hour, with- 





was provided with a list of the arti-| | 


was received, the name of the article} | 


Teaching Reading | 





out a sign of fatigue or diminution of 
enthusiasm. 

“Yes,” you may say, “but such in- 
terest is due to the remarkable skill of 
a specialist in this work.” 

This is not the case. For in our own! 
school, during the first term’s expe- 
rience with the system, we found ex- 
actly the same situation. The children 
are so absorbed with the manipulation 








Pueblo Indians on the 


Indian- 
detour 


and Harveycar Motor Cruises 
on your Santa Fe way to or 
from California. 


OUR Courier-hostess and guide will 
give you entrée to medieval Spanish 
towns and ancient Indian pueblos, and 
interpret the strange ceremonials of a 
dozen tribes. 
There are none of the petty worries of 
a motor trip. Hotel accommodations with 
private bath; meals, whether in town or 
at picturesque ranch or rest house;—all 
these details are cared for by the expert 
Santa Fe-Harvey Company manage- 
ment and included in the all-expense 
rates of $40.00 each person for the two- 
day Puyé Detour and $57.50 each person 
for the three-day Taos-Puye Detour. 





vo Santa Fe Summer . 
cu Sten 9 to the scenic 


regions Way-Out-West 






W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
947-A Railway Exchange, Chicago 


“Harveycar Motor Cruises.” 
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4 golden days 
that cost you 
nothing! 


Cross by one of Cunard’s 
seventeen Cabin steamers 
... the largest Cabin Fleet 
afloat... 2 extra days over, 
2 extra days back ... days 
of invigorating ocean air 
that builds up bodies .. . 
smoothes wrinkles and 
reddens cheeks. More rest, 
more™ tonic”, more leisure, 
more recreation, animat- 
ing contact with congenial 
companions, and not one 
whit less of wholesome 
yayety. For 8145 up...a 
ied ora berth in a eee 
ing stateroom, flawless 
service, delicious meals, 
Morning Broth, After- 
noon Tea, Deck Games, 
Concerts, Dances... every 
form of delightful ship life. 
There are also very attrac- 
tive and surprisingly com- 
fortable Tourist Third 
Cabin accommodatiors 
available from $102.50up, 
one way; $184.50 up, 
round trip. 


Visit Europe in the 
Fall and know Europe 
as Europe actually is 


Autumn is the Season 
when the social activities 
of every European Capital 
are at their height; operas, 
carnivals, fetes, pageants 
-»- everywhere the REAL 
native kaleidoscope. You 
will see all that the Sum- 
mer Tourists see and a 
great deal more . .. and 
see it unhurried. 


THREE SAILINGS A WEEK 


CUNARD 
LINE 


See Your Local Agent 





THE SHORTEST BRIDGE TO EUROPE 
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of “stories” that an hour can be spent | 
on reading without any strain what- | 
ever. 

Neither the class observed in Mount | 
Vernon, nor the class in our own school, 
contained pupils that were selected in 
any sense of the word. Our own class 
consisted of 42 ungrouped pupils. Of 
these, only 10, or less than 25 per cent, 
came from homes where English was 
spoken. Nine children were foreign- 
born: Italian, 5; German, 2; Swedish, 
1; French, 1. The remaining 23 came 
from homes where no English was reg 
ularly spoken. Our readers will per- 
haps welcome some concrete data as to 
comparative results with the method 
described. 

Under our old system we completed 
the basic primer, and less than half 
of a supplementary primer, in a five- 
month term. The total vocabulary 
learned was 329 new words. Begin- 
ning The Child’s Key to Reading in the 
seventh week of the term, we com 
pleted in thirteen weeks the Key Book, 
the basic primer, and also the entire 
supplementary primer. The total vo 
cabulary learned was 419 new words. 
Thus 90 more words (an increase of 
27 per cent), were learned, and a large 
amount of additional reading experi 
ence was gained. It must be remem 
bered that these results were obtained 
by a teacher who had had no previous 
experience with the method. When one 
adds to this measurable result the 
equally important factors of improved 
reading power, genuine creative abil 
ity, individual progress, and the habit 
of self-help, it will be realized that The 
Child’s Key to Reading forms a valu-| 
able contribution to educational prac- 





tice. | List of Teaching Helps With Prices When Ordered Separately 


Making the Schoolroom 
Attractive 
Continued from page 2¢ 


easily accessible. A cupboard arranged 


} and kept in order entirely by the chil- 


dren, with labels printed by them which 
indicate the right place for each arti- 
cle, is seldom found in disorder. 
Perhaps we who were taught in the | 
schoolrooms of several years ago find | 
the greatest elemént of attraction in| 
the large number of books present in 
the schoolrooms of to-day. Where the 
system does not supply enough reading 
material, many teachers have encour- 
aged the children to purchase books 
and lend them to the room library. 
This gives the children an opportunity 
to learn how to select a good book and | 
stimulates interest in reading. The| 
room library and the reading table, 
planned and perhaps built by the chil- | 
dren, are almost necessities. 
At the beginning of the school year, | 
a most valuable activity for the whole | 
group of children is the planning of 
ways by which their room may be 
made attractive. Such an activity, if 
carried out in its entirety by the chil- 
dren, brings all the subjects of the 
curriculum into meaningful use. Sup- 
pose the room has no bookcase or 
reading table and the children want to 
build one. If they are allowed to 
think out each step, it becomes a prob- 
lem of real value. Plans must be 
made. (Older children can learn the | 
value and use of the working drawing 
and how to make one. Younger chil- | 
dren can make some sort of plan on 
paper.) The things needed must be 
listed. Materials must be chosen. The 
following questions, which furnish an 
outline of the subject matter to be 


| studied, are some of those which the 
| children will ask, according to their | 
| age and special interests: What kind | 


of wood will be used? What are the} 
different kinds of wood? What is the| 
difference between hard and soft wood? | 
How is lumber measured? What is a| 


| board foot? How is lumber made? | 


Where does it come from? What tools | 
are needed? What is the proper use 
of each one? How is wood finished? 
What finish shall be used? 

The management of the library af- 
fords opportunities for valuable les- 
sons. Those given herewith were listed 
by a third-grade teacher, Miss LaVerne 
Bailey, Kensington School. 
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Renew Now-- 
} Pay October 15th 


( VER 100,000 Normal Instructor-Primary Plans subscriptions ex 


pire with this number. Possibly yours is one of them. 


The next issue will be that for September, the publication yea 


being the school year, September to June inclusive. 


We know that you appreciate the great importance of having the 


magazine for the full year beginning with September. 


Very ofte . 


though, teachers neglect renewing until it is too late to get the 


September number because of the supply being exhausted. 


The 


best way to avoid having this occur in your case is to renew your 
subscription now—while you have the matter in mind. 


We have made it easy for you to do this through 


Our “Order Now—Pay Later” Plan 


which has become very popular with teachers. More than fifty thousand 
avail themselves of this privilege each year. You need not feel that 
are asking a favor for we invite you to open a credit account with us. 

Our offer to extend credit applies also to The Pathfinder and the vari 
ous other helps for teachers which are offered in combination with Nor- 


mal Instructor-Primary Plans at special reduced prices. 
Look over the list of helps printed below. 


Select all that you will need for use during the next school year. 


y 


Check those desired in order blank at bottom of this page, fill in your 
name and address and mail to us. Your magazines and other helps wil 
be sent to you promptly and you need not pay the bill until October 15th. 


and in Combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 








When placing your subscription order (new or renewal) for Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans you may include all of the teaching 
helps here listed that you will need by adding the price of each 
item, as given in second column, te the magazine price. 


The Pathfinder, 1 year—52 numbers (See page 80) 

10 Large Full Color Pictures, in portfolio (See page 76 
Instructor Plan Books, 3 volumes, cloth (See page 10) 
Primary Plans and Projects, 1 volume, cloth (See page 10 
Four Hundred Games, 1 volume, cloth (See page 10) 
Seeley’s Question Book, 1 volume, cloth (See page 10 
Pedagogical Pep, 1 volume, cloth (See page 10) 

The Year’s Entertainments, 1 volume, cloth (See page 10) 
Prove It Yourself, 1 volume, cloth (See page 10) 

How to Teach Spelling, 1 volume, cloth (See page 10 
Present-Day Standards for Teaching, 1 vol., cloth (See page 10 
Modern Number Methods, 1 volume, cloth (See page 10 
How I Did It, 1 volume, cloth (See page 10) 


Poems Teachers Ask For—Book II, 1 vol., cloth (See page 10 
Instructor Poster Patterns—Book I, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 10 
Instructor Poster Patterns—Book Il, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 10 
Story-Book Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 10 
Health Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 10) 

Mother Goose Health Posters, heavy paper covers (See page 10 
School Window Decorations, heavy paper covers (See page 10 
Instructor Jointed Toys—Book I, heavy paper cov. (See page 10 
Instructor Jointed Toys—Book II, heavy paper cov. (See page 10 





Poems Teachers Ask For—Book I, 1 volume, cloth (See page 10) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, 1 yr. (10 numbers) $2.00 


Price l, Price when 
mctuded with 
When Pi ormal 
Ordered | pr'mary Plans 
Separately |“Sine price, 
| . 
$1.00 | § .75 
8.00 | 2.00 
3.60 2.90 
3.60 | 2.90 
1.50 1.20 
1.50 | 1.20 
1.50 | 1.20 
1.50 1.20 
1.50 1.20 
1.25 1.00 
1.25 1.00 
1.00 80 
1.00 80 
1.00 80 
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80 65 
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60 50 
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Fill out and mail the blank below TODAY—before you forget it. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. Date 


year, beginning with the September number (Price $2.06.) 


Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional 
Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional 
Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional 

The Year's Entertainments, $1.20 additional 
Prove it Yourself, $1.20 additional 

How to Teach Spelling, $1.00 additional 


This order totals ¢ whic! 


Name 


Post Office 








I am enclosing herewith. 
| agree to pdy not later than Oct 


—_———Use This Order Blank—Pay October 15th 
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Gentlemen—Kindly enter my subscription to Nermal Instructor-Primary Plans for one 


Also send me the helps checked below in combination with Nermal Instructor-Primary 


Plans at the additional prices indicated | Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item 
] The Pathfinder, 75 cents additional ] Present-Day Standards, $1.00 additional 
10 Large Full Color Pictures, $2.00 addi- Modern Number Methods, 80 cents additional 
tional. (Refer to page 76 and give num How | Did It, 80 cents additional 
bers of pictures selected on margin below.) Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 1, 80 cts. add’! 
Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 11, 80 cts. add’! 
: Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. I, 66 cts. add’! 
< - Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 11, 65 cts. add"! 


Story-Book Poster Patterns, 65 cts. additional 
Health Poster Patterns, 
Mother Goose Health Posters, 65 cents add’! 
Schoo! Window Decorations, 


cents additional 


65 cents add’! 


15 


Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 560 cts. add’! 
] Instructor Jointed Toys, Bk. 11, 6O cts. add’ 





Street or R. F. D. State 
NOTE: For subscriptions to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans to Canada, add 30 cents; to other toreign countries | 
add 50 cents. For tpt to The P. to any point outside of the 48 states, add $1.00. 
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1, Respect for law; 
property of others. 
2. Necessity of 
and rules adopted. 

Responsibility of doing work al 


respect for the | 


obeying the laws 


lott 1. 

{, Appreciation and good care of 
books. 

5. Appreciation of good literature, 
the school library, the city library, the 


work of librarians. 

6. Knowledge of how public libraries 
are made possible; their source of 
suUuL ort. 

Skill in securing information from 
the and 


8. Knowledge of history 


development of writing, the invention 
of printing, and paper-making. 

9, Knowledge of how the library 
cares for its books and how we can 
care for ours. 


A problem might grow out of a desire 
vases and bowls for spring flowers. 
They can be made from clay, 
and shellacked, or glazed and fired; or 
which the children’ contribute. In 
either case, there is an opportunity for 
learning about the different 
ttery: where it is made, 
the different wares, their 
money, and how to choose a piece 
ttery for a particular place. 
Many other examples might be given 
istrating opportunities for learning, 
n geography, history, civics, arith- 
and so on, through activities 
which grow out of the project of mak- 
ing the schoolroom attractive. Most 
portant of all, however, is the in- 
reased stimulation of learning which 
takes place when a room is planned 
primarily to attract children. 


the names 
value in 


of 


metic, 


> - 


Picture Study—‘“A Girl Read- | 


ing a Letter” 
Continued from page 


In the Czernin Gallery of Vienna is 


a painting of Vermeer at work, which 
indicates the prosperity which must | 
have come with his later years. A rich 


curtain is drawn aside, showing a tile- 


floored, richly appointed room, in which | 


the artist, almost elegantly dressed, is 
working at his easel. 

The last entry in the registry of 
Delft concerning Vermeer laconically 
records his death in December of 1675. 


Forty-three years later the fame of his | 


lifetime had been forgotten, and it was 
left to the modern world of art to re- 
discover and recognize him as one of 
its great forerunners. 

ieonatiiiben: 


Flowers of the Arid Regions 
Continued from page 20 


One of the things for which the cac- 


tus is famed is its water-storage sys- | 


, but its blossom is interesting also. 
No rose is more beautiful than some 
varieties of cactus blossoms. The 
spines of the cactus far outstrip those 
f the rose as protective agents. There 
are many kinds of cacti in the arid 
regions. They may be roughly classed 
as prickly pears, tree cacti, and ball 
cacti, Some of them produce, in addi- 
tion to flowers, edible fruits. 

Like bright jewels on a somber rai- 
ment are the bits of color on the barren 
earth: ted pentstemon; yellow 

wers and their relatives; blue lupines 
and pasque flowers; and many others. 

rhere are many moist spots in the 
land which is sometimes thought of as 
crought-stricken. There is wet soil 
about springs and lakes, and along the 
beds of streams. Some mountainous 
parts also have more abundant rain- 
fall. In these places are found many 
flowers of more luxuriant grow th: vio- 


lets of several kinds, lady’s-slippers, 
white marsh marigolds, gentians, dog- 
tooth violets, shooting stars, colum- 
bines, calypso borealis (this orchid, 
which does not seem to have a common 
name, looks like a diminutive pink 


lady’s- -slipper with an Elizabethan ruff 


it purple), mallows, and a host of 
other flowers entirely unfitted to sur- 
vive a drought. The many types of 


habitat afforded by the different de- 
grees of moisture and altitude in some 
of these regions bring about a great 


painted | 
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THE PENINSULAR 
PARADISE 


Would you like to spend your vacation this year 
at a gay summer resort or at a quiet restful re- 
treat—at a homey lakeside cottage or ata tourist 
camp out in the open? Would you like to go 
where you can enjoy out-door sports to your 
heart’s content—fishing, boating, bathing, golf, 
tennis, riding, hiking, motoring? All these await 
you in Michigan—which borders on FOUR of the 
Five Great Lakes and has the longest shore line 
of any state. A fairyland for children. Over 
5000 inland lakes, 67 state parks with free tourist 
camps. Paved highways everywhere. Reduced 


railroad fares on round-trip tickets. 


Write for FREE BOOKLET 


Pleasures for 


Young and Old 


Modern Hotels 
Quiet Retreats 
Gay Resorts 

Boating—Fishing 


Camps and Cottages 
Dancing Bathing 
Boys’ andGirls’ Camps 
Golf—Tennis 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





Address any one of these organizations: 

East Michigan Tourist Association, Box W, Bay City, Mich. 
Michigan Tourist & Resort Association, Box W, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, Box W, Marquette, Mich. 
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Summer hotels 
] Cottage 
}] Camps 
] Golf 

Fishing 
| Mineral 
} Location 


] Touring 

] Boating 

}] Boys’ Camps 

] Girls’ Camps 

} Hay Fever & As 
Hunting & Fish 


Genera! 


Baths 


for Cottage 


Name 
Street 


State 


ity 





Please send me (without charge) information I have checked : 


Information 
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in the flora. For instance, the 
state of Colorado has several hundred 
more kinds of flowering plants than 


| has Pennsylvania, which is so rich in 


sun- | 


| be that they do not write in verse, 


| suitable growing places for wild 
| flowers. ; 
The plants which live on the dry 


lands usually have some special ar- 
rangement by which they employ to 
best advantage such moisture as may 
be had. Common methods of meeting 
the situation are: extended root sys- 
tems which gather moisture over a 
large area; short growing periods at 
the most advantageous time of year; 
water-storage systems of various kinds; 
and reduction of evaporation by re- 
duced leaf surface or special leaf sur- 
face modification such as _ wooliness, 
deep stomata, scaly surface, and curled 
edges. 

The flowers of the dry lands are as 
beautiful as those found in the moist 


woodlands, and though they are not 
abundant, they are the more enjoyed 
because of the ferlornness of their 
surroundings. 

—— 


I salute the workers in physical re- 
search as the poets of to-day. It may 
but 
their communications are of such lively 
interest that they are on the front 
pages of our newspapers and command 
space in our cultural periodicals. They 
appeal to the imagination of us all. 
—Owen D. Young. 


.< 
Our greatest glory is not in never 
falling, but in rising every time we 


fall.—Confucius. 










arted Out to Get 


CLEANED UP 
$500" 


When Miss ae Mary Ruthmann of Missouri 
started to rn 


oney Show! 

Cards to friends and coquetatances she 

never dreamed this fascinating pastime 

would pay her such a surprising sum. 
BEAUTIFUL SAMPLE BOOK FREE 

But it is no wonder that 7t://y-//0 Representatives clean 
up such amazing profits. Most beautiful line ever con- 
60 engraved, decorated cards, many imports od 
Folks can't resist them. Your commission runs up to5 
( omple te samy ie line in beautiful selection book furnishe d 

FR deposit now or ever. Get complete details and specia 

bw The TALLY-HO CO., Dept. G-200, Washington 

Ave. at 21st St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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UNIVERSITY 
AND GENERAL TOURS 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 


lanagers 
110 EAST 42” ST. NEW YORK corr y 


EUROPE 


$395 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 
Address 


mM. of University Tours 











“*Female Help Wanted’”’ * — we can offer 


you an exclusive 
agency for a new patented pe necessity that sells 
fast and is very profitable. Write B & G RUBBER CO. 
Dept. 419, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Invitations — Announcements 
100 hand-engraved $10.0 
IMITATION STYLES $5.(0 a 100 

100 Visiting Cards $1.00 
St., Ph ip Pa 
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FREE? 
Gown Making Lessons 


GIRLS — WOMEN 15 UP 
Design and Create your own 
Frocks and Gowns at Small Cost. 


You can easily learn in your own 
home, using spare moments. OVER 


for all Blue 28,000 HAVE DONE IT - 
: Gown Designers and 
Line Tours. Creators Get $35 to vest ~~ ail Peet 
$75 a WEEK. 
Rates Mat Couven we ®” vente 
$2.50 and up tore! yt Rochester, N. Y. 
_— i+) Rush to me free 82 page ‘Gown 
Book’’ with sample lessons as checked 
The BRUNSWICK | Serabsiee™ Came 
BOSTON | Nan 
Address 
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HAVANA 
Meee bee $ISS up 


All the glamour of Old Seville enjoyed after 
an invigorating trip at sea on a big modern 
Ward Liner. Plenty of time for sightseeing 
among the old-world streets, shops, theatres 
and gardens. Accommodations on the 
American Plan at Hotels. Delightful auto- 
mobile sightseeing trips included. The 
17 day trip at proportionately higher fares 
includes hotel accommodations for the 11 
days in Havana, Sailings each Saturday. 
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MEXICO 


All Ex $275 up 


25 Days to 


Scenic splendors of Mexico, and cosmopoli- 
tan attractions of Mexico City, enhanced by 
a balmy delightful climate. Visit at Havana, 
side trip, Progreso to Merida, railroad fares 
—Vera Cruz to Mexico City—hotel expenses 
—automobile sightseeing trips—all included. 

For those attending the University of 
Mexico, regular round trip tickets — fare, 
$185 and up—limited to six months, Sailings 
from New York each Thursday. 


nses 
‘exico City 


For information and literaiure address 






Ft. of Wall St., N. ¥. 


or Authorized Agents 





CAN YOU USE EXTRA MONEY 
THIS SUMMER ? 


If so, we have a plan for you. 


You are especially prepared by your education, your 
teaching experience, your background and your desire to 


help others in an educational way. 


While attending 


summer school or institute you can add tc your income. 
This will not interfere with your summer plans if you are 
energetic and want a few hours of dignified work which 
will be profitable. Write for complete details to Section N. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
2048 East 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio 








WANTED: Teachers for Vacation Work 


eek libeeteela masses: 


be you know that you can earn 
over $200 a month this coming 
summer? Do you know that after 
you qualify for this interesting posi- 
tion, you have ~+ opportunity to go 
ahead to a bi ition with more 
ennenes ah as prospects 
for pamenent’ werk 

There are a few vo il in a national 
organization in business twenty years 
for teachers of personality and edu- 
cation who are interested this summer 
in exchanging their usual profit- 

less leisure for a vacation of business 
experience and growing income. 


200 to 500 a Month! 


Teachers with normal school as ee" 
lege training (and at least two 
atine experience) are “=| 


— ee on gives an ae pent to 


people, and the a to an 
income of from seseensoase mane. 
A thorough training is given to 
those selected with a guaranteed in- 
come to start. Please give full infor- 
mation as to age, education, ex- 

and the time you can work 
this vacation, in your first letter. 
Address P. O. Box 1208, Station B, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





The Development of Trans- 
portation on Water 


(Continued from page 17) 


small, light boat, he carefully skins a 
bullock, puts some sticks in the skin to 
keep it from flattening out, and sews | 
it firmly together to make it water-_| 
tight. It looks like an animal floating 
on its back. Since the bullock-skin 
boat is filled with air, it weighs but a 
few pounds, and a man can easily 
carry it on his back until he comes to 
the water. He lies astride his boat 
and paddles himself across the stream 
with his hands and feet. 

Let us go back to the wooden boat 
and trace its development through the 
years. The dugout canoe is unstable, 
and a careless occupant soon capsizes 
it. One or more sticks tied to the 
canoe, with their outer ends resting 
on the water, would serve to keep the 
canoe right side up. Such a contriv- 
ance is called an “outrigger.” Some of 
the outrigger canoes used in the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands have 
small logs resting on the water at the 
ends of the sticks. 

All early types of boats were pro- 
pelled through the water by poles or| 
paddles or oars. There came 2 time,| 
however, when the power of the wind 
was utilized. In order to catch the| 
wind, man made sails of skins, bark, 
grasses, reeds, and finally of cloth, 
and held them aloft on masts. At 
first he put up his sai! only when he 
was going in the direction of the wind. 
Later he learned to adjust his sails so 
that he could travel at an angle 
against the wind. Long before the use 
of steam, boats were propelled by a 
combination of man power and wind 
power. Pictures painted on the walls 


|of Egyptian tombs indicate that 4,500 


| the 


| Carthaginians, 
| were 


years ago boats made of single tree 
trunks, hollowed out, were equipped 
with both sails and oars. 

Great ships were not built, however, 
until in early civilized countries saws 
were made, with which logs could be 
eut into planks. From thick planks 
vessels of the early Phoenicians, 
Greeks, and Romans| 
constructed. Some were built 
especially for war, having massive 


| beaks for ramming enemy ships. These | 


|earrying several 


warships had from two to five banks 
of oars projecting through portholes, | 
thus permitting the rowers to be out of | 
sight. Other ships were built for com- 
merce or for pleasure. 

The best-known types of sailing ves- 
sels recorded in our histories are the} 
Greek and Roman galleys; the Spanish 
galleons of the Middle Ages, which 
were slow-moving ships only about 
three times as long as they were wide; 
the narrow Viking ships, with their 
curiously carved figureheads and col 
ored sails; the picturesque, slow- 
moving Chinese junks, capable of 
hundred tons; and | 
the clipper ships of America, which | 
proved to be the fastest sailing vessels 
upon the seas. 

Then came the invention of steam en- 
gines, and naturally the attempt was 
made to use them in boats, in the hope 
that they would provide a speedier and 
more dependable form of energy than | 
the fitful wind. The first successful 
steamboat in our country was made by 
John Fitch in 1787. It was equipped 
with twelve paddles, six of which 
dipped into the water at one time, al- | 
ternating with the other six. In 1807 
Robert Fulton launched his steamboat, 
the Clermont, on the Hudson River. 
Later steamboats were propelled by a 
stern paddle wheel, as are the Missis- 
| sippi River packets to-day, or by twin 
_paddle wheels at the sides of the boat) 
panos midway between bow and stern. 
When the screw propeller was invented, | 
revolving wheels, with their numerous 
paddles, were discarded, and greater | 
speed was attained. 

With the discovery of petroleum, oil- | | 
burning and gasoline engines were in- | 
stalled in boats, and the motor boat, 
gasoline launch, oil-burning ship, and | 
sO on, came into existence. 

A most interesting boat, which is pro- 
pelled by both gasoline and electricity, 
| is the undersea boat or submarine.| 
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Want To Travel? 


We need a number of women with Norma! 
School or college education to travel for u 
The work is pleasant and pays handsomely. 
We prefer to have women who own cars as 
they are able to make the most money, how- 
ever, it is not absolutely essential. 

If you are making less than $150.00 to $200 

a month clear, it will pay you toinvestigat 
Mention if you own a car or not and write 
today to— 


CHRISTY, INC, 


959 Raceway, Newark, New York 








Teachers Wanted 


We have an article easily sold by men 
or women to homesand stores. Place 
our beautiful display cards on counters. 
You can travel or work in your own 
town. A few hours a day will net you 
a handsome income. No matter what 
you intend selling this summer, write 
to us. 





Stag Products Company, 
21 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


















| —__HOTEL VICTORIA-— 


TEACHER 
WANTED 


MAN or WOMAN who has had a suc- 
cessful teaching experience, and who has 
business ability, to interview students, 
teachers, librarians, clubwomen, etc. 


An exceptional opportunity either for a 
permanent position or for summer vaca- 
tion position. 


Address 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Dept. B Lafayette Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 


MONEY FOR YOU 














205 Dominion Bldg.,Toronto, Can 








$50 Worth of peter 


History, Fiction, Travel, rei. Jor 
gion, Economics, Literature, Bi- —— 
ography, Poetry, Nature, Juve- 

nile, ete., from leading publishers. Brand new, in perfect 
condition. Sounds impossible, but we guarantee eratis 

faction or money back. Write today and we will te u 
how we do it and send valuable bargain book list FRE} 


|_ Missouri Stere Co., Book Dept. C, Columbia,Mo 
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Want Homework? Toms De 


taining reliable home employment of all kinds thru 
our methods. You can too! Stamp brings details 


ELLER COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, New York 


——— 














spend Spring, Summer and $2 

WHY NOT Fail gathering butterflies, 
insects? I buy hundreds of kin 
tions, Some worth §1 to $7 
k with my instrections, pictures, 
rice-list. Send 1 net stamps) for my il 
[atrateg Prospectus before sending butter 

MR. SINCLA’ Dealer in Insects, 
= 121, Box 1424, "San Diego, Calif. 


AG ENTS AMAZING NEW TABLECLOTH 
PAYS YOU $12.00 DAILY 

New faite cloth. Looks a Wash on table like oilclot 

laundering. You just take We deliver 

advance. SAMPLE FREE. orgestever pRooucTs Company, 

636 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 








Newbury at Dartmouth S 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Quiet, refined and homelike. In the heart of the Back 
Bay. Telephone in every suite. Rates $2.50 per dey 
and upwards. The Victoria has been noted for many 
years for its unexcelled cooking at common sense price® 
The Grill is a feature unique in itself. 


Louis P. LAFRANcHEB, Proprietor. 
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June 


Announcing the 


FIRST CARIBBEAN 
INSTITUTE | 


Cruise to Central America and the Carib- 
bean Operated on a Non-profit Basis. 





WHITING WILLIAMS, Director 


Author and Internationally known Authority 
on Social conditions 

Aneducational cruise to familiarize a selected group 
epresentative Americans with present day con- 
in Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Kingston, 
Christobal, Panama City and the 
Cartagena, Puerto Colombia, and 
Puerto Castilla and Tela, 
Puerto Barrios, Quirigua, Guatemala 
City and Antigua, Guatemala. Illustrated lectures 
hipboard and official receptior 
eadersin each country. Special emphasis on 
History, Geography, political and economical con- 
and literary and archaeological associations. 


Sailing New York July 5, S. S. CALAMARES 
Thirty-eight days. 


icted in cooperation with the United Fruit Co 
Write for folder. 


THE CARIBBEAN INSTITUTE 


A Division of the Bureau of University Travel 


43 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


PTALY ciecher 
“EUROPE 


Itineraries arranged by 


Jamaica: Colon, 
snama Canal: 
anta Marta, Colombia; 


nduras; 


1s and conferences 


Cond 








European travel experts 
the service of 85 
offices abroad will 

your tour 


and 

CIT 
make 
pleasant ss 


and le ex- 


pensive. 
Free Information and Quotations. 
Ask for our booklet, 
“SUMMER TOURS 
EUROPE via CIT”’ 
COMPAGNIA ITALIANA TURISMO, Inc. 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


IN 








New Vacation 


Thrills! 







House Party 
ALL-EX PENSE 
CONDUCTED 


The gayest, most care-free 
8 Days to 


vacation ... Guild House Par- 
ty Tours on luxurious trains 
to popular vacation lands. 


Two Months Hundreds of trips described 
g ] : in our illustrated booklets : 
235 up|) “WONDERLAND OF 


the WEST” — Pacific North- 
west, Canadian Rockies, Pa- 
cific Coast, Yellowstone, 
Alaska, California, Colorado, 
Salt Lake. Booklet “DW”. 

“HISTORIC EAST”—At- 
lantic Coast, Canada, Niag- 


Leaving Chica- 

80 every Sun- 

day, June 23 to 
August 25 


Recreation, car 


Coan ara Falls, Virginia, Berm ri ermuda. 
ion prey a Ask for ver _— 
ing. Leading rt Cra 


Guild he , a 








more | 


hotels. Expert i j 
couriers. Dept. 707. 180 N. paige, 
A CHICAGO 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 


When the submarine runs along the 
surface of the water, the hatches are 
kept open and the gasoline engines are 
used. The gas fumes, which are poi- 
sonous, are directed outside. Before the 
submarine dives, however, the hatches 
are tightly closed, the gasoline motor 
is turned off, and the electric motors, 
operated by storage batteries, are 
turned on. The air within the boat is 
renewed by liberating oxygen from spe- 
cial tanks. Each submarine is equipped 
with a periscope, which is a long tube 
projecting upward. Prisms or mirrors 
are so arranged that an observer with- 
in the submarine can look around on 
the surface of the water when the peri- 
scope is not completely covered with 
water. 


The great vessels which to-day carry | 


the commerce and peoples of the world 
make the early boats look like mere 
toys. Some of the great ocean liners 
are immense floating palaces, the larg 
est of which are capable of carrying 
thousands of people in safety and com- 


fort. Ships are constantly crossing the 
seas, bringing us countless things, and 
carrying our products to all nations of 
the world. The gigantic battleships, 
which are in reality floating forts of 
steel, are equipped with cannons. 

There are boats with bottoms of | 
| glass, through which the passengers 
can observe the beautiful vegetation 


and the marvelous variety of creatures 
that dwell in the transparent waters. 
Along the coasts of the islands of the 
West Indies, off the coast of Southern 
California, and in other places, these 
unique pleasure boats are found. 

Man, then, has solved the problem of 
transportation across the many bodies 
of water by the use of his muscles as 
he wields poles, paddles, and oars; by 


the power of wind upon sails; and by 
the use of steam, gasoline, and elec 
tricity. 


— 

Children enrolled in kindergartens 
formerly maintained in San Francisc 
by the Golden Gate Kindergarten As 
sociation have been cared for in the 
public-school system since 1927. The 
governing board of the association has 
now turned its efforts toward the edu 
cation of younger children, and has 
organized seven nursery-kindergartens 
with from 25 to 30 children two to four 
years of age enrolled in each school 
Two of the nursery-kindergartens carry 





a full-day program, and the other five 
operate half a day 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN 
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of Nermal Instructor and Primary Plans pub- 
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The Great White Throne rises 
massively more than 3000 feet 


above the floor of Zion Car 
yon, Utah. The photographer 


caught this unusual view of it 
from the West Rim Trail 


youl 
want 
to Sta 


mMmmer 





HERE are so many unusual things 
7 to sec and do in Salt Lake City and 
Utah that you'll want to spend the 
whole summer here. But even a week 


or two—if that’s all the time you have 
will reward you with delightful exper 
iences you can never forget. And, for 


tunate sly, you can visit this vacation para 
enroute from the Coast, at no 
for all rail 


aise to or 
tdded transportation expense, 
roads grant free stopovers. 

Salt Lake City has been proclaimed the 
most individual city America. Here 
are of the An historical 
background without parallel. . . old pio- 
neer landmarks, the renowned **Mormon”™ 
lemple and ‘Tabernacle, and symbolic 
monuments are, here giving their silent 
of the dramatic romance 
city’s founding. Round them stirs 
Contrast! Come 


in 


some reasons: 


testimony 
the 
a modern metropolis. 


see eighty years of history unfold be- 
fore your eyes! 
Moreover. . . here's a place of sheer 





physical beauty. Nestled in the protect- 
ing arm of mighty mountains, 
crowned with snow, Salt Lake 
City is like a fabled citadel. 
World travelers call it one of 
earth’s most beautiful---glis- 


tening and gleaming in the 


dry, clear, tingling atmos- 
phere 4200 feet above the 
sea. Days are balmy, nights 
are cool, The top and bottom 


of a Salt Lake 


never used ! 


thermometer 
are 

And again...what say you 
to a dip in Great Salt Lake 
whose magic buoyancy scoffs 
at the law of gravity! Expert 
swimmer, or novice, you can- 





of 





Less than an hour from 
the city you can be in this 
steep-walled canyon. 


not sink! Glorious fun—amusing and 
most amazing! Only here you can ex 
perience this novel thrill. 

Then there are motor trips into the 
heart of the Rockies, scarcely half an 
hour from your hotel. Seven magnifi- 
cent canyons open at the city’s very 
edge. And just across the valley is that 
marvel of man-made marvels, ..America’s 
largest surface copper mine...a gigantic 
mountain of ore in process of removal 


by pigmy-like (but really enormous) 
electric shovels. 
Those with a bent for economics will 


find interest in seeing some of the mines 
which give Utah its place as first among 
all states in silver production, second in 
copper, third in lead, fourth in zine, and 
fifth in gold; and in traversing Utah's ex- 
tensive sheep and cattle ranges, and fer- 
tile valleys. They will observe, too, Salt 
Lake City’s advantages as a distributing 
point for the great intermountain area 

Until you visit the southern Utah 
wonderlands, scenery is just a word...but 
in Zion and Bryce National 
Parks, Cedar Breaks, and at 
the north rim of the Grand 
Canyon, scenery is a thrill / 
You'll get a choke in your 
throat at the sublime immen 
sity, the sheer overpowering 
grandeur of it. Noone cande- 
scribe it. It’s too big,too as- 
tonishing! See it for yourself 

Salt Lake City is the point 
of departure for these wonder- 
lands, and for Yellowstone. 
Plan now to visit this ‘*Cen 
ter of Scenic America’’—Salt 
Lake City — this summer, 
The coupon will bring fur- 
ther information. 


SALE LAKE CITY 





MAIL COUPON FOR PICTORIAL BOOKLET 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, DEPT. NI-2 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Please send pictorial booklet to help me plan my stopover 
Salt Lake City and Utah 
Name 
Addres 
City State 
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Cover Pictures from Normal y ornare Primary Plan; 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 


Now Obtainable in Two Sizes TJ 


HE full color reproductions of famous paintings 

for picture study which are appearing monthly 

on the covers of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Pians may now be had in the Instructor Picture 
Study Series in two sizes as follows: 

(1) Large Pictures, the same in size and coloring 
as they appear on the covers of the magazine, 
mounted as described below; 

(2) Miniature Pictures, size 3% x4% inches, in 
the same colors as the large pictures. 

The same study material which appears in the 
magazine is furnished with both the large pictures 
and miniatures as explained below. 


Large Full Color Pictures 
For the Teacher 


Each picture (the same in size and coloring as on 
the cover of the magazine) is mounted on a heavy 
white mat, size 9% x 12% inches, and is enclosed in 
a folder of heavy art paper, size 10x13 inches. On 
the inner pages of the folder is printed the study 
material which appears in the magazine, consisting 
of the story of the picture, story of the artist, ques- 
tions to | the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, ete. 


30 cents each 
PREPAID 


20 cents each 


NOT PREPAID 


Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects 


ae 648 “é “e 


50 or more 


[Instructions for Ordering 


List of Subjects 


A Boy with a Rabbit—Raebu 
Miss Bowles—Reynolds 
Washington Crossing the 
aware—Leutze 


1 Age of Innocence—Reynolds 
2 The Torn Hat—Sully 
3 Deer in the Forest, 


22 
23 
24 
Bonheur 


Twilight Del 


4 Dignity and Impudence-Land- 25 Detail of Sistine Madonna 
acer Raphael 
5 The Balloon—Dupre 26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 
: By the River—Lerolle 27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 
7 The Song of the Lark—Breton 28 Road Through the Trees 
& U. &. Frigate © ‘onstitution ” Geret 
“Old lronsides’’—Johnson 29 The Storeroom—de Hooch 


9 Taos Indian Roasting Corn 


Gouse 30 Madonna of the Magnificat 
. ee ° TT Botticelli 

0 » eee Al's Well 41 Interior of a Cottage—Isracls 
11 The Windmill-van Ruysdael 32 George Washington—Stuart 
12 The Return of the Maytlower 33 The Money Counter—Murillo 
™ —Boughton _— 34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 
12 Sir Galahad—Watts 35 The Painter's Sons—Rubens 
14 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 36 The Grand Canal, Venice— 
R Sets Turner 
15 Spring—Mauve e > : — 
16 The Helping Hand—Renouf 37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 
17 The Knitting Lesson— Millet 38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 
18 Madonna of the Chair 39 Autumn—Mauve 


The Gleaners—Millet 

Fog Warning—Homer 

Holy Night—Correggio 

Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 

The Artist's Mother—Whistler 
Harp of the Winds—Martin 


Raphael 
The Cook—Chardin 
_peonese ef Raleigh 


21 ee Sackville Children—Hopp- 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


When ordering, give the number and title of each picture, 
wish the large size or the miniatures and give quantity de ired of each s 


Now Available in Both Sizes 
Large Pictures and Miniatures 


Same Size as on Covers 


and in Miniature Size 
BOTH SIZES IN FULL COLOR 


Full Color Miniatures 


For the Pupils 


These miniatures, size 3% x4 inches, reproduce 
with the same fidelity as the larger pictures all the 
colors of the original paintings. They are put up 
in packages of one dozen of a subject and each 
package includes a leaflet with the story of the pic- 
ture, story of the artist, questions to ask the pupils, 
suggestions to the teacher, ete. 

Prices of the miniatures are given below. See 
note following prices in regard to orders for frac- 
tional dozens. 


Less than 50 dozen (50 packages) * 20 cents per dozen 


PREPAID 


12 cents per dozen 


NOT PREPAID 


Orders may be made up of one or assorted subjects, but the 
packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be broken 
except when a fractional dozen of a subject is desired in 
addition to one or more full dozens in order to exactly 
provide for the number of pupils in each class or grade. 


50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) *— 


state whether you 
ze. 


46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynold 
17 Madame LeBrun and Daugh- 


Please send me the 


study material 


ter—Vigee-LeBrun Instructor-Primary Plans for one year beginning with the September, 192% issue. 
#8 Joan of Arc-——Bastien-Lepage 
49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci Place cross I am enclosing $4.00 herewith in payment of the above. 
50 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough X) in one of 
51 Portrait of the Artist—Rem the squares at I agree to pay $4.00 not later than October 15, 1929. 
brandt right to in 
52 The Angelus—Millet dicate your - 
53 Children of the Shell—Murillo preterence. | | DESIRE THE PORTFOLIO OF PICTURES ONLY and am enclosing ™ 
4 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot mittance of $3.00 herewith. 
55 The Jester—Hals 
56 Avenue at Middelharnis— 


57 Children of Charles I—Van 


and portfolio 
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r ~ —SPECIAL OFFER ORDER BLANK—- 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Ten Large Full Color Pictures which I have 
as described, 


Mark a ring around the number of each of the 10 pictures which you cho 




















Ma 


Special Offer 


ORDER THIS 
¥ COMBINATION "\ 


4, NOW Jd 
4] AY 
OcToBER 19” 


10 Large Full Color Pictures | 
of your own selection, each 
picture mounted and en- 
closed in folder with com- 
plete study material, all put 


up in an attractive portfolio. 
Price $3.00. 


Normal Instructor-Primary 


Plans, 1 year. Price $2.00. 


Simply select the ten pictures which 
you prefer from the 67 illustrated and _ 
listed on this page, indicate your choice? 
on the order blank below, fill in your name 
and address and mail to us NOW. 

The portfolio of pictures will be sent to 
you promptly and your subscription will 
begin with the September number. But 
you need not pay until October 15th. 


530 


BOTH 
ONLY 


45 


A Saving 
of $1.00 


Date . 1% 


selected, ¢ -omplete be 


and enter or extend my subscription to No 











58 The Valley Farm—Constable 
59 Columbus—del Piombo 


The 





ten numbers around each of which I have 
pictures which 1 have selected. 


6 7 
24 25 
42 43 
60 61 







marked a ring are the numbers of ' 





8 9 10 11 12 13 4 15 16 17 8 
26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 * 
44 45 46 47 48 49 So si 52 53 © 
62 63 64 65 66 67 








60 Icebound—Metcalf 

61 Medenne, del Gran’ Duea 1 2 3 4 5 
taphac 

62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- 19 20 21 22 23 
quez 37 38 39 40 41 

63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 55° 56 57 58 59 

64 Spring—Corot 

65 Lavinia—Titian 

66 The Spinner—Maes 

67 A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver 
meer Name 


Pacific Coast Office: 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Hobbema | 


Post Office 


Street or R.F.D. 





State 
























Royal Blue Line | 
Company have 
just published 
a large illus- 
trated guide, 
outlining their 
dependable 
sightseeing and 
expense paid 
motor tours, in 
24 leading cities 
in the United 
States and Can- 


ada. 








Mailed free upon request to 





530 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 








HOT MEALS 
OUTPOORS! ff 
4, 


“ 


This special | 





| ‘halcyon days,’ meaning calm and beau- 


| haps the unseasonable weather, calm 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Making a Window 
Transparency 
(See page 18) 


This design may be used for a win- 
dow transparency. From heavy con- 
struction paper cut two frames 14% | 
by 12% inches. Cut out the center ob- | 
longs, leaving frame margins 1% 
inches wide. Paste white tissue paper 
over each opening. Trace the figures 
from the page on black paper and cut 
them out. Lay the frame on the full- | 
page design so that the printed picture | 
shows through as a guide. Then paste 
the figures in place and add any needed | 
details with a heavy pencil. Over this 
frame paste the other so that the pic- 
ture is between the two. 





The Belted Kingfisher 


(Continued from page 41) 


harsh, rattling note of the kingfisher 
was heard. “Talk low, Grace, and he 
may come back to that tree by the 
water. Go on, now, please!” 

“A fable,” resumed Grace, lowering 
her voice, “perhaps dating back to the 
days when myths were believed in, tells 
that the kingfisher, or halcyon, as it 
was called, built a nest which would 
float on the water. The nest was sup- 
posed to be launched after the eggs 
were laid, near the time of the winter 
solstice.” 

“As if any bird would be hatching 
cays at that time of year!” scoffed 
Albert. “But then, it is only a fable.” 

“The haleyons were believed to have 
the power,” continued Grace, “of 
charming the wind and the waves, and 
of making the weather calm and beau- 
tiful while the eggs were hatching.” 

“That is a pretty story,” Josephine 
said. “I like it. I have heard of 


tiful. Does that refer to the halcyon 
nest story?” 


“Yes. By halcyon days we mean 
days of peace and tranquillity. Per- | 


and mild, corresponding to our Indian 





summer, was what gave rise to the 
story.” 
“Do you know any other legends | 


about the kingfisher?” asked Albert. 
“Somewhere in Shakespeare’s writ- | 


| ings he refers to the belief that if a 


stuffed halcyon, or kingfisher, were | 
hung up by a slender thread, its bill 
would always point in the direction | 
from which the wind was blowing.” 

“Sh!” Josephine held up a warning 
finger. 

The blue and white bird was coming 
back. He wanted his dinner. Slowly 
he flew to his favorite dead limb, over- 
hanging the water, and perched there 
‘motionless, looking steadily down into 
the lake. No one moved. A tiny chip- 
munk, who had been watching the pic- 
nickers longingly, gathered courage 
to draw near. His bright eyes glanced 
warily at the three human giants, but 
they made no sound. Darting forward, 
he seized a bit of bread and scampered 





folding ‘portable 
AVE hot, 


t | 
delicious ont OS 


meals on picnics, hikes, auto trips, beach 
shes, in fact any place you happen to be. 


Sterno Stove heats, boils, broils, fries. Makes 
éeictous dishes, tempting toast. Heats flat irons 
M9, and curling irons. The biggest 10¢ worth your 
money can buy. Sterno Stove is compact, folds flat 
pallor than a pie-plate) yet it’s sturdy and easily 
tL: up Ma jiffy, 
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the it indoors too—at home, in hotels, on trains. 
ats tea, cocoa, boils coffee. Uses Sterno Canned 
tthe safety fuel. No smoke, sparks or cinders. 


For sale at your local dealer’s together with full 
* Of Sterno Cooking Utensils. Send 10¢ today 
¥ #ecial Sterno Stove and new Sterno Cook Book. 
*. NI-6, Sterno Corp., (Est. 1887) 9 East 37th 
*t, New York City. 
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ME NOW! "Gln =D DD nal 71 
s R Gith gp’ DePENI-t STE RNO 


CANNED HEAT 


Baatemen: [enclose 10¢ for Special 
IBook. Stove and new Sterno Cook 


53 (4 IB York, N. y, 
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away with his prize. 

Suddenly the dead branch was bare. 
The kingfisher had dropped to the lake 
with lightning speed. There was a 
splash in the water. 

“Whew!” cried Albert, jumping to 
his feet, and restraining with difficulty 
| his desire to dash to the scene. 
Up from the water came the belted | 
| kingfisher, successful in his dive, for in | 

his long, strong bill a small and silvery 
fish was shining. He lighted on the 
dead limb, and calmly swallowed his 
prey. Then he flew away once more. 

| “Why doesn’t he look draggled, like 
|a wet hen, after his plunge into the 
water?” asked Albert. 

“Because his plumage is oily, like 
that of the water birds, and sheds the 
water. Haven’t you heard the expres- 
sion, ‘like water running off a duck’s 
back’?” 

“Doesn’t he eat anything except 
fish?” Albert inquired. 

“He is said to eat fresh-water mol- 
lusks also. He doesn’t seem to eat any 
vegetable food.” 

“Where do kingfishers really make 
| their nests, since the story of the nest 
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Use'a CORONA 


while you pay for it 


AKE a beautiful new 
Corona typewriter home 
with you today. Justa 
few dollars down and the 
machine is yours: Pay the 
balance like rent—in easy 


Corona is the World’s 
Champion Portable ‘lype- 
writer. It has the strongest 
frame of any portable. It has 
fewer parts than any other 
standard-keyboard portable. 
It has more _ big-machine 
features than any other port- 
able. It is the easiest port- 
able to learn to operate. It 
was the official portable of the Allied 
Armies in the World War. 


Corona is popular; as many 
Coronas have been sold as all other 
portables combined. Corona is dur- 
able; Coronas purchased 20 years 
ago are still giving satisfactory ser- 





To Teachers 


Corona typewriters equipped with 
Great Primer Type are especially 
helpful to teachers. This type, simi- 
lar to that used in primer manuals, 
enables you to prepare supplemen- 
tary work for your students. A 
special stencil-cutting device makes 
it possible to prepare mimeograph 
material for the entire class in a few 
minutes’ time. 














vice, Corona is beautiful; it is grace- 
ful in line and exquisitely finished in 
every detail. 


Get this free book 


Mail the coupon below and receive 
free an illustrated booklet which de- 
scribes Corona in detail and contains 
beautiful illustrations of the new 
color models. Mail the coupon Now. 


L C Smith & Corona ‘Typewriters Inc. 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me the free booklet, “Corona 
Typewriters."’ 


Name 


Street 


— eee oC 








Alameda County ~ the Center of Scenic California. 
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GOLDEN_POP 


“% & we ue 


ALMY air... rolling hills blazing 
with the golden splendor of the 
California poppy ... brown sand 

dunes, rich with the blues and purples 
ot wild lupine ... mountain meadows, 
each a mosaic of gay wild blooms.. . 
wooded dells where streams meander 
between mossy banks ... peace, quiet, 
and the joy ofliving. 

Westward, into the gold of the set- 
ting sun, a freighter lumbers toward 
far distant ports beneath the Southern 
Cross, while nearer,trim yachts cleave 
their way between protecting head- 
lands. From above the drone of a 
mail plane from over the high Sierras, 
where, beneath lay spread the fairest 
land in all these United States—Scenic 
California. 

Such is an impression from the land- 
ward shore of the great harbor of San 
Francisco Bay, where the principal 
cities of Alameda County, the cities of 
Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda, hold 
forth a promise of such joys of living 
us can scarce be found elsewhere. 


At Berkeley, sister city of Oakland 
and Alameda, thousands are attracted 
annually bv summer and intersession 
al classes at the great University of 
California, while at Mills College, for 
women, summer courses in music, 
drama and art are begun July Ist,in 
Oakland 

Plan now to visit this center of 
Scenic California—the heart of a land 
where beauty,culture and opportunity 
reach their fullest attainment! Write 
for booklet 19. Oakland Chamber of 
Commerce, 


OAKLAND 


PIES 





Gg Looking westward over San Fran- 
cisco Bay; the city of Oakland in 
the middle distance, A Golden Land 

where blossom-crested hills reflect the 
splendor of sunset through the Golden 
Gate—where the glow of health and joy 
of living go hand in hand with a 

wealth of opportunity 


- California 














end Georgian Bay 
(30,000 Islands) 


Take this cruise De Luxe of over 2000 miles of beauti- 
ful waterway — the entire length and return of lakes 
Michigan, Huron, St. Claire, Erie, and among the 30,000 
Islands of Georgian Bay; with alluring scenery enroute. 

Drive around historic Mackinac Island, a souve- 
nirs from the Indians at Parry Sound. Take the sight- 
seeing bus at Detroit and Chicago—See Cleveland— 
spend a full day at Buffalo (Gateway to all Eastern,Cana- 
dian and St. Lawrence River points)—Gaze in wonder at 
= NIAGARA FALLS — the world’s greatest cataract. 
Stopover at any port of call can be arranged. 


$600.00 for TRAVEL STORIES IN U.S. and CANADA 


For the best stories on travel in the U.S. and Canada this summer the Norma! 
Instructor is offering $600 in prizes as follows: Ist prize $150; 2nd prize $100; 3rd 
prize $75; 4th prize $50; 5th prize $40; two6th prizes, $30 each; five 7th prizes, $25 
each. Here is yourgreat opportunity to enter the Contest and writea successful story. 


The Great Oil-Burning North Amer ican 
White Liners and South American 































Tt magnificent sister steamships, North American and South American—passenger 
& service exclusively — in equipment and service are comparable with the fine Ocean 
Liners. Promenade and Sun Decksof unusual width; large Grand Saion;commodious Loung- 
ing Rooms; Canopy covered Palm Garden on Observation deck. All State Rooms and 
Parlor Rooms are outside rooms with windows or portholes to insure perfect 
ventilation. Have running water; call bell and electric light; beds have finest mattresses 
and cpzings, thoroughly comfortable and restful. Bath and toilet in connection with each 
Parlor Room and convenient to all staterooms. Excellent meals of pieas- 
ing variety — daintily served by waitresses. If you crave society and 
50 “something doing” all the time, you will find it in the many delightful 
$ activities aboard ship. There are pleasures for old and young. The 
ae Social hostess introduces the guests that they may enjoy to the utmost the 
lg letdeaaiy Dancing, Deck and Card Games, Concerts, Entertainments and Social 
ease Life which make the time pass so pleasantly on these big cruising ships. 
Semi-Wkly Sailings from Chicago, Mackinac Isld., 
Parry Sd.(Can.), Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo & Ret. 
Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 
and Buffalo, will be honored for transit upon additional payment. 
Call or write for Blue Book on the Blue Lakes 
at any R.R. Ticket Office or Tourist Agency or 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 
W. H. BLACK, Traffic Mgr. W. E. BROWN, G. P. A. 
110 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 13 S. Division St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














Make this your most thrilling Summer 


(S} 
NiGan 


The Playground of a‘Nation 
ae 


Hiking, horseback riding, dancing, surf bath- 
ing, golf and other diversions in this enchant- 
ing summerland are made doubly delightful 
by pine-fragrant health-giving air—water- 
washed by three Great Lakes. 

Primitive woodlands, old Mutch settlements, 
real Indian villages, and many other points of 
scenic and historic interest. Hotels and cot- 
tages to suit every taste. Easily reached by 
rail, steamship and bus—low summer fares. 
Come this summer. 

Mail coupon now for free copy of West Mich- 
igan Vacation Directory~ tells where to go, 
what to see—points the way to joyous, pep- 
renewing summer days. 


Michigan Tourist & Resort Association 
State of Michigan officially cooperating 
Dept. 196 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


— ——-MAIL COUPON TODAY— - 


Dept. 196, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


send information on ( ) Hotels ( ) Resorts 
( ) Cottages near 
Camps ( ) Boys (| 
) Rail ( ) Boat ( 


Also | 


) Motor 


| Please send me the Free Vacation Directory. 
| by ( 


Address 











on the water is only a fable?” 
Josephine. 











Michigan Tourist and Resort Association, | } 


) Girls. If lcome, it will be | 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


i] 
3 }) a ek 1CL ising 


asked 


“They dig a tunnel, perhaps six feet 


long, in a sand bank near the water— 


an almost unbelievable amount of work 
for a pair of birds. At the end of the 
tunnel they make their nest, lining it 
with—guess what!” 

“Oh, something soft and warm. All 
birds do that!” answered Josephine, 


| beginning to pick up the picnic dishes. 


“No—with fish scales d_ bones! 
That’s the kind of bed they make for 
their six or eight pure white eggs.” 

“They don’t believe in wasting any- 
thing, do they?” laughed Albert. 


“I don’t, either,” said Josephine, “so | 


I am leaving all of our scraps of food 
here for the chipmunks and birds to 
feast on after we have gone.” 

Epitor1aL Note: A number of photo- 
graphs which supplement Mrs. Ellingwood’s 
story appear in our Rotogravure Picture 
Section, the last page of which is devoted 
to bird study. In addition to the king- 
fisher photographs, the page includes pic- 
tures of various thrushes and blackbirds, 
which are common at this time of year. 

—— 


Nature’s Summer School 
(Continued from page 21) 


nectar. In drinking, it leaves some 
yellow pollen from another flower; this 
fertilizes the primrose. After the 


| moth’s visit, the flower fades, and the | 
| next night another primrose takes its 


place and is treated in like manner. 
Roadsides, dry fields, and fence corners 
are the places to look for this evening 
miracle. 

In the curriculum of Nature’s sum- 
mer school you will find trees and 
shrubs as well as wild flowers; and 


beasts, birds, insects, butterflies, and | 


moths, together with their habitats and 
hiding places, their dens, nests, bur- 
rows, and cocoons. 

You will learn some surprising things 
about butterflies and their favorite 
plants. The Black Swallowtail, for 
instance, deposits its eggs on parsley 


| plants, wild carrot, and the like; the 


Mountain Fritillary, or Silver Spot, 


chooses violets on which to lay its eggs, | 


and their leaves on which to feed its 
young. The Red Admiral prefers the 


common nettle and is called the nettle | 


butterfly for that reason. The Mon- 
arch is partial to milkweed 
flies that may be seen in the summer 
are the Spring Azure, the Silvery Blue, 
the Silver-spotted Skipper, the Giant 
Swallowtail, the Gray Emperor, the 
Painted Beauty, the Arctic Satyr, the 
Olympian Orange-tip, 
Wood Nymph, the Wanderer, and the 
Zebra. 

If you studied the birds in winter 
when there were but few, you will 
want to continue this fascinating 
pastime during the summer when there 
are many. Orchard and garden, field 
and wood, roadside and thicket, are 
teeming with them in June, and nests 


| hang in tree and bush. Orioles are in 
| the elm trees and the apple orchard; 
| swifts in the chimneys; barn swallows 


in the loft; wrens, bluebirds, and mar- 
tins in the houses you have placed for 
them; ovenbirds run in and out of their 


| funny little “Dutch-oven” nests hidden 


among the leaves and grasses; ‘red- 
winged blackbirds are in the marshes; 
tree swallows, phoebes, warblers, gros- 


beaks, thrashers, song sparrows, flick- | 


The Colborne 


ers, woodpeckers, kingbirds, pewees, 
robins, thrushes, buntings, chewinks, 
catbirds, crows, and screech owls may 
be found nesting. Goldfinches and 
cedar waxwings are abroad in 
They are the latest nesters, and while 
other birds are occupied with house- 
hold cares, these wanderers are still 
carefree, and broadcast their songs 
over the fields. 
ing for thistledown to ripen—a favorite 
nest lining. Meanwhile, wherever wild 
lettuce, sunflowers, or thistles are 
found, you will see this bird. 

Birds of every sort and color and 
size are with us, making the air ring 
with their songs, and industriously 
cleaning up our trees and gardens. 


| If they help themselves to a few of our 


cherries and berries in payment, who 
would grudge them? 
Teachers and pupils may well spend 
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_ Geneva 
Conference Tow 


A Motor Tour through Rural Englang. 
five days in London; all through Ho 
land and Belgium; the Hague; Amster, 
dam; Antwerp and Brussels; Over ¢ 
week in Paris; The World Federation 
of Education Associations Conventig, 
in Geneva (ten days)—with option 
excursions to Mont Blanc, Cha 
Castle of Chillon, Montreux, and Lg. 
sanne; Milan; then four days jy 
Venice; a week in Florence and a Visit 
to Pisa, Genoa, Monte Carlo, the Cor. 
niche Drive by motor; Marseilles, ang 
return By Paris. 


Inclusive Price—$735 


Extension through Rome and Naples if desired, 


Our tours have been officially approved by 
Augustus O. Thomas, President of the 





















































World Federation of Education Associations NVE 
who has appointed us an official agency, F.F 
Write for details by thor 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL the we 
31 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass, Six Ye 
—tells 

surplus 

Estate 

paying 

Grace Dodge m3 
earnin; 

Hotel hue 
Washington, D. C. Invest 

The 


_-_—_ 
Near the Capitol 


1c 





We offer you every facility for 


enjoying a holiday in the Nation- Invest 
al Capital, and for trips to Mt. Smith 
Vernon, Arlington, Annapolis, Branch of 
and Gettysburg. NAME . 


ADDRES 
OCCUPA 


Open to men 
and women 






No Tipping 


Special Summer Rates for Teachers 





Write for Information 
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PARKER HOUSE 


CHARLES DICKENS 
made the Parker House his home— 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
lauded it in poetry —PRESIDENTS 
and CELEBRITIES the world over 
have enjoyed the hospitality of 
Boston’s most famous hotel. 




















Now occupying a splendid new building. 
RATES $3.50 and up 
J. R. WHIPPLE CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASS. 


(Also operating) 


HOTEL TOURAINE 
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from our factory. Astonishing new prices and 
erms. 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
sample, Save big money. Man 

















3O Days Free Trial oS Pa 


jodeis now ready for delivery direct Ii) 


on all MEAD Bicycles “ ) i 


not buy until you get them 





to ride and exhibit Fm 
y models, styles. (hy 

wheels, lamps, horns, equipment at /¥ 

half usual prices no money. Ss 4 









































June. | 


The goldfinch is wait- | 























79 Washington Place, New York Cit? 
Just West of Washington Square—10 minutes™ 
Times Square. 


A Cheerful Hotel-Home for ¥ 


Permanents on American Plan. 
Transients on American or European Plas. 


Prices Moderate. Home 









































Kill The Hair Ro’ 


My method is the only way to prevent the halt! 
growing again. i . 
Write today, enclosing 3 red stamps. 
D. J. MAHLER, 






sy, painless, harmless. No Scars. 
ng Bre We teachbeauty cult 


156-A Mahler Park, Provides 
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WEE DINGS 


ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS 
FREE SAMPLES: 100 Serr 60, 

CAPITOL SOCIAL ; 
+ 448 EVENING STAR BLDG» WASHINGTOS 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


their vacations in Nature’s summer 
school. No education is complete until 4 
the outdoor courses are mastered. Even 
if = cannot oe —. regularly, it aa 
will pay you to do so as often as possi- Th Sk 
ble. The public libraries are full of e y . Myers a law student, made ni y 
aids to study—supplementary reading - Wilbur Niye™ last summer $ vacation. 
on the subjects prescribed. In nature- 1S the $3,000 during 1 
study courses for public-school use, the e e , 
period between June and September is Lim t 
skipped—these being vacation weeks— 1 
but if one is to learn about the out- 
—_ it is - advisable to remain un- 
enlightened about what is going on at 
the very high tide of the year. At any Su t. F roaden 
rate, the locust tree is sending out its Pi. F. A, Cozea 
honey-sweet invitation to you, and it made $1,400 : % of Your 
will pay you to accept. Nature should iS Now a memb uring his first 9 

oO 


. , 
° va 4 
have the enrollment in her summer er of Cation period, He 


school that it deserves. MF Permanent Organization, Experience 














ype! Booklets of lee 
F. H. Smi ompany are rea , 
by ow 4 ay on 9 What Should Children Read 
the world. ur latest—*Fifty- ° 

Six Years of Investment Service” Voluntarily ? Travel 
—tells about the rapid growth of (Continued from page 34) f Oak Park, Il. re 
surplus funds invested in Real P ° 4 -. Ellen Sharpe © th 

Estate First Mortgage Bonds (now OETRY this Miss - aying $200 per mont 

paying 642%). Also let us tell Poetry is something to be shared with signed a position $4 500 with us. 

you about other types of securities others, and children must hear it in Su eat she earned 2 

earning 7%. order to enjoy it. Let us therefore iit” y 
— , read it to them whenever it is practic- 
Your copy of “Fifty-Six Years of able. Let them see that there are sto- 
Investment Service’ is waiting. ries in verse, and that there is pleasure 
The coupon will bring it to you. in it. A good many children read 
Milne’s When We Were Very Young 


and Now We Are Six because the Lourde Welch of St li Earn 
poems have been read aloud in the teaching Position . “Seriing, Ill, resi 
HET. i1. MITH QO. home, the family has laughed together year he earned Paying $165 per ened a 
es over them, and the children like to re- Over $] Month, La 
Investment Securities—Founded 1873 0,000 st 
msctiment Securdses—S cunde live that happy experience. This, at . 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D. C. least, is evidence that children’s inter- 
» ae i i eee 
Branch offices in New York and Other Cities to-mate then a enough 
n general there seems to be a de- 
BND sdiduuesanienennenuiinian cline of interest in verse among chil- Our leading salesmen, who a few years ago were making meager salaries teach- 
OCCUPATION .......cccececeeee 41-240 dren of the intermediate grades, just as ing, are now earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually. 


there is in most imaginative and fan- W. dk d . 
sited colin, Thin ts doubts dee '0 e need live young mén and women teachers who have cars for vacation and 


ion taken Ee canis Eeeeaies tee, permanent work. Write for our free BLUE BOOK, which tells what other 


« teachers are doing in this work. 

feautiful Complexion | ing with dramatic action. Nevertheless, 
IN 15 D ay S nie ag a gee yee! om ge H. J. REARDON, 77 E.MONROE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
: given a prominent place on the shelves 
whitehradsy red spots, gularwed! paren oly ai or tables, where they may be picked up 


plexion ‘soft, had Tas Wiesyaeaan mye for brief perusal when the spirit moves. 





























salves, ts, plasters, band- ; . 

Se eens Stem Bec | Cnlidren. 

Sond for my Pree Booklet. You are net obit: A CRAFT 
ted. Send oney.. Just get the facts. SCIENCE, ARTS, AND CRAFTS 


ea 5 
IS y Ray, 646 N. Michigan Bivd., Suite 1149, Chicago Books which suggest action or activi- 


ome— ties for children should be included in 
MES " ST Oo NE Ss the library. This type of reading in- 
NTS Their Cause Discovered | cludes books on science, arts, and 
Jove | FREE HEALTH AND DIET CHART | rafts. They not only encourage ini- 
ty of [Miuuble to every person who has trouble with Diet | tiative and inventiveness, and furnish 

lied disagreeing) Indigestion, Sallow or Yellow | entertainment, but give practice in 
Ling, We Scale Spciin, Ga Tooutins (GAL SUSEED), reading had — must be 
pees or Auto -imoxication. Sent tree | accurately followed. eedless to say, 

; 22 Quincy fare gm Freducts Co., | children as well as adults should have 
TION - —_— the latest publications on science and 
invention. 


; SP method is different.. No cosmetics, lotions | Silver Pennies is a volume popular with 
SE 1 soaps, c oin 
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A CONCLUSION 


EVERY WEEK ace Children of the intermediate grades 
telepresence should read extensively from many 


Week new . ion’s Ci 3 ; i 
Thereatng oat From tie Ueation’o Caster. Braz; | fields of selected literature. They 
. n 

lots 


in p.rpolitics, science, travel.| ) | Should not all be expected to read one 
fiery L'a! 13 weeks--13 big issues--Only 48 Cents.| © | of each kind of book in one month or 
‘or full year. now. Address: - ms 
athfinder, Dept. 34, Washington, D.C. aaa | possibly in one year, but there should 
be a book supply and a guiding influ- 
ence that will promote progress at all 
times. The child with a highly spe- hid F 
cialized interest must be given ample JOY the marvelous beauty of the Hudson on your vaca- 
opportunity to _—,*. - ; : 
hild i ad voluntari Alu : 
Pad. wy Dickens, Scott, Homer, nd (ge / of the Day Line afford a day of keen enjoyment on this most 
your walt. Direct trom Shakespeare, but if they read other| 9 delightful of all inland water trips. 
a Fron ioak, Oust and spccsal proposition. worth-while books which help them to 5 / sia tiaiaihe , 
SHOE MFG.CO. Dept 112,ChippewaFalla Wis, | Jive fully and richly in the present, and if DAILY INCLUDING SUNDAY MAY 18th TO OCT. 16th 
prepare them for the writings of the : 


q oh WEDDINGS masters in later school life, we may as Seven big white flyers with every facility for luxurious and pleasur- 
Tess 


i well be satisfied. . able travel. Convenient rail connections. Ideal one-day outings New 





tion journey to or from New York.World-famous steamers 





Baqveced DIVITATIONS , ; York to Indian Point, Bear Mountain, West Point, Newburgh, Pough- 
VISITING CARDS 


a. Direct rom the nation’s erie { 1 d by Day Li All by * rail 
39.9" aril operate Gites. Ack See By Virginia M. Doty Ask that your ticket read by Day Line or we will accept through rai 
1) 3) MAUSLER & CO., 318 Eye St., ae i tickets between New York and Albany and Albany and New York. 
we Ss ees O FTEN with me 0 — in a —- ; Write for illustrated literature. 
azine wl goo pictures on eac ’ 


side. hesitates, d tries to ° e 
ant $1260-$3400 Year ? al the better ome ne ‘mounting on| Baa Hudson River Day Line 
Work for Uncle Sam construction paper. A frame of paper Hg 


get ready during vacation. You have a | an inch wide, cut from ordinary con- ; Way LA ne \ West 42nd Street Pier New York City 


“Mivantage, because of your training and edu- ti 
9 uch as that used for 
Over 20, iti led | struction paper s 
as caus eae. Wis Lacoodl- a window transparency, may be put on 
q to ne —_ nationte, Dest. om. pameee. the page. Both pictures = .~ 
- ree page book with list of positions : ictures for 
Pen to teachers 18 up. You will get full saved, and one i: two p 
telling how to get appointment. the bulletin board. 
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Specia . 
openers veges cn balance” wee 
monthly, or monthly, at your ¢ - 


SEs Write today for our big 
iicaes siaeesansis toes Saeed ene ema 


bs ats seen trnberotes 


SOLD OM OUR REGULAR CREDIT TERMS 











Send for Free Booklet 


describing our very economical cruises, 
via new ship ... sailing from Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Norfolk....to New 
England, Canada, Nova Scotia... and 
Florida. Also, from Boston to points 
South. Health, rest, recreation. Get 
your copy of ‘Vacation Days’’; illustrat- 
ed. Apply tourist agents or write 


MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. CO. 
Travel Bureau, Mrs. J. W. Freeman, Mer., 
112 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md 
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The Collingwood Hotel 


West 35th Street 
(Between Sth Ave. and Bdwy.) 
New York City 
For years this hotel has been on the pre- 
ferred list of many of America’s leading 

women's colleges. 

Your patronage will be appreciated and 
receive personal attention—impossible in 
the larger hotels. 

Rates are $2.50 for pleasant rooms without 
bath; $3.50 and up with bath. 


Twenty years under the management of 
Seth H. Moseley 

















Earn a Tour to Europe 
Organizers, Conductors and Hostesses required 
for lowest cost Student Tours. 












Also special Tours to Geneva ucational Con- 
gress. Your trip free forassisting in organizing. 

COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











HOW TO BANIGH THEM 
A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years’ 
success in my practice. Moles 
(also BIG growths) dry up and 
drop off. Write for booklet. 
WM. DAVIS, M.D., 124A Grove Ave., ‘oodbridge, N. J. 








See page 76 for Special Offer of Ten 
Large Full Color Pictures (with Com- 
plete Study Material and Portfolio) in 
combination with a year’s subscription 
to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


| see to it that his time for play is not 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Health Habits for Primary 
Children 


(Continued from page 19) 


When lunch is brought to school or 
served by the school there is, of course, 


serving the child’s habits in choice of 
food, of urging deliberation in eating, 
and cleanliness before and after meals. 
In teaching food habits we can point 
to the great care taken in the feeding | 
of animals by the keepers of a zoo and 
to the care given by farmers to their 
fine stock. | 


the opportunity of supervising and ob- | 


ADDITIONAL HEALTH PRACTICES 


We can know by daily observation 
whether we have obtained results in 
personal cleanliness, and we should let | 
it be known to the child that we have | 
observed those results, but in regard | 
to habits carried out at home we can 
only try to be certain of home support, 
and be sure that we have done our best 
to interest and inspire the child in 
making the most of his physical 
machinery. He can also be taught 
early to assist in carrying out efforts 
which make for public health in doin 
his share to keep the playground po 
the schoolroom clean, and his own 
desk neat and clean. He can take part 
in the preservation of healthful sur- 
roundings by reading the thermometer 
and, perhaps, adjusting windows or 
shades. Such activities can be ex- 
tended to helping to keep the whole 
community clean. 

No child can quite enjoy life to the 
full if his natural healthful and 
healthy tendencies to play do not find 
outlet. These tendencies differ with 
the child, but they are chiefly for ac- 
tive exercise. Every teacher inter- 
ested in the health of the child will 





encroached upon, that he has space for 
play, and that he has the supervision 
and instruction needed. Our school 
schedules often include a 10- or 20- 
minute “physical education period” 
each day. This may be ample for the 
teaching of some game, but what the 
child needs is three or four hours of 
suitable activity in the open when 
possible, 

Some of the latest health education 
schemes, worked out in detail, are 
labeled “tentative,” which shows that 
we are not yet altogether sure of some 
phases of this teaching. Artemus 
Ward said, “Napoleon tried to do too 
much and he did it.” In our enthusi- 
asm for health we should keep on the 
safe side. We should always begin 
with tangible things, such as clean 
hands and face, and hitch each lesson 
to the one which has preceded it. 
While such practices as the drawing | 
of pictures of milk bottles may be 
helpful in impressing the child that he 
should drink milk, we should remember 
that he may draw a hundred bottles 
without so much as touching a drop of 
that beverage. The child may also 
take a prominent part in a health play 
and yet be unaffected by it. 

It is impossible in an article of this 
length to go into all the details of 
health teaching. These can be ob- 
tained from various sources, such as 
the syllabi of state and city depart- 
ments of education, the publications of 
the American Child Health Association, 
the National Tuberculosis Association, | 
and the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation. There are also many health 
books for very young children. 

Health is, theoretically, the first ob- 
jective in education. Let us make it so 
in our daily and hourly practice, that 
a — may be able to make the most 
of life. 





—— 


The waste of natural resources prac- 
ticed for 300 years by Americans nat- 
urally formed habits and customs hard 
to break, and generally it is second 
nature with present generations to re- 
gard husbandry of all kinds lightly. 
This has been and still is, perhaps, in 
less degree than formerly, the thought 
of the American people as a whole, | 
relative to the forest resources of the 
United States. But there are a few 
who have conservation phobia.—New 
York State College of Forestry. 
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Order Now—Pay October 15t 
See Credit Offer Below 


4 ey: PATHFINDER, the illustrated weekly news review published 
at the Nation’s Capital, is an ideal medium through which teach- 
ers and pupils can keep informed regarding world affairs. 


In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and interestingly presented and there is also a vast 
amount of general information of great value to teachers and pupils. 


Some of the helpful departments appearing regularly are: Digest 
of World Affairs; Topical Topics; Doings of Congress; From Other 
Lands; Things Scientific; Our Health; Travel; Question Box; 
Recreation Hour; Around the Home; Letters from Readers; etc. 


A feature of The Pathfinder which is particularly useful in the 
schoolroom is the “Quizdex” appearing in each issue. This con- 
sists of many helpful questions on the topics covered in that issue. 


We have the General Agency for The Pathfinder in the educa- 
tional field and can unreservedly recommend it to our patrons. 
Many thousands of teachers subscribe for it regularly and find it an 
invaluable aid in their school work. We know that you will like it 
and urge that you take advantage of the opportunity here offered to 
secure this splendid current events weekly in combination with 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and various other teaching helps 
with which it is offered at special reduced prices. 


Subscription price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 


Both The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one 
year, $2.75. For prices with other helps see order blank below. 


OUR CREDIT OFFER 


We shall be glad to have teachers send us their orders now for The 
Pathfinder—either separately or in combination with Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans and the various other teaching helps with which it is 
offered at special reduced prices—with the understanding that payment 
need not be made until October 15th. 

We strongly urge teachers to avail themselves of this privilege and thus 
have the magazines and helps to use from the very beginning of the year. 

Simply check the items desired in the order blank at bottom of this 
page, fill in your name and address and mail it to us and your magazines 
and other helps will be mailed to you promptly. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co, Dansville, N. ¥! 








Use This Order Blank—Remit October 15th If More Convenient 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 1928. 


Place cross (X) [] Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 
Syestesto tsar. (J Please send me The Pa natiice and Normal Instructor-Primary Plas 
cate your order. both one year. Prise. " 
Also send me the helps checked below jn combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in sqamre opposite each book desired.] 
[] Instructor Pian Books, $2.90 additional (1 How ft Did It, 80 cents additional ot! 
[} Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 1, 80 cts. 
LL) Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional (] Poems Teachers Ask For, Book Of, BO eB 
(_] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional (] Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 1, 66 cts. prt 
{_) Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional (} Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. Il, 65 ree 
[] The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional [7] Story-Book Poster Patterns, 65 cts. addi 
[] Prove It Yourself, $1.20 additional [] Health Poster Patterns, 65 cents addition 
[] How to Teach Speiling, $1.00 additional [-] Mother Goose Health Posters, 65 cents 
[] Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 [] School Window Decorations, 65 cents add 
additional C] Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50 cts. 
[J Modern Number Methods, 80 cents additional [] Instructor Jointed Toys, Book I, 50 cts. 


$01 am enclosing herewith. 
This order totals ¢...................... (LJ) I agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1929. 
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outside of the 48 states, add $1.00. For subscription? 
rt pe A, EB add SO cents. 











